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' SELECTIONS 


FROM 


MODERN FOYAGES. 


CHA . LXX. 


OF THE KING or PELEW'S VISIT—HIS RE- : 


CEPTION—AND BEHAVIOUR. | 


In A ſhort time after this the Engliſh v were in- 
formed that the King was coming; and in leſs 
than an hour they ſaw a great number of canoes 
 turrfing the point which formed the harbour. But 
the king ſtopped as ſoon as he got within the bay, 
and directed one ſquadron of the canoes, which 
were all armed, to retire tothe back of the iſland ; 


2p thinking, probably, that ſo great a number of 


armed people wor create an 'alarm ay the 
ſtrangers. Hs, | ; 
VOL, 11. 865 - oo 75 


— 


* 


2 ] % 
No a eas with the reſt in great 
form, and with much parade, as far as the tide, 


which was then low, would permit them; and it 
was ſignified to Captain, Wilſon, by the King's bro- 


thers, that he ſhould then go and meet him. 


Accordingly two of his own people took. him 


on their ſhoulders, and carried him through the wa- 
ter to the King's canoe, which he was requeſted 


to enter; and he and the King, whoſe name was 

Abba Thulle, embraced one another. | 
The captain then related the nature of their 

misfortune to Abba Thulle, by means of the two 


; Malays, and repeated his requeſt to be permitted 


to build a veſſel to carry them home; and the 
king again gave his permiſſion for them to build 


it, either where they were, or at the iſland where 


he reſided; but recommended the latter, adding, 
that the iſland on which they had landed was un- 
healthy, which was the reaſon it was not inha- 


bited; and that he apprehended they would be ill, 


when another wind began to blow. The captain 
informed him, that they had a perſon with them 


whioſe bnſineſs it was to cure diſeaſes; and chat be”; 

would be very inconvenient to them if they re- 
moved farther from the wreck of their veſſel, be- 
cauſe they could not then procure from her ſuch 
things as they might want, without much trou- 


ble 


aſſented; and making ſigns that he wiſhed to land, 


and Abba Thulle ſtepping into the water followed 


vas ſoon removed. Raa Kook made up to him, 
and a ſail being ſpread for him, agreeable to their 


his brothers, and without any bone on his wriſt, . 


on his ſhoulder, which was ſo adapted to it, chat 


ſome ar 3 but when he was made ta under- 


WEE, 
ble and loſs of time. To theſe rden . Kin a 


the captain was carried on ſhore by his people, 


him. 5 - . 
On his landing, he looked about him with a 
good deal of apparent fuſpicion, which, however, 


practice, the chiefs of his company fat alſo down, 
forming a ſquare; and his other attendants, to the 
amount of about three hundred, incloſed them in a 
circle, ſquatting down at the fame time in ſuch a 
poſition as that they could riſe in a twinkling. 

Captain Wilſon made him a preſent of a piece of 
cloth; and ſome ribb6ns, which ſeemed to pleaſe 

him very much, He was quite naked as well as 


or other ornament. He carried a hatchet - of iron 


it gave him no inconvenience. 

Abba Thulle, the king, was introduced” by 
Captain Wilſon to the "officers and all his men; 
and upon being told that Mr. Benger was ſecond 
in command, he deſigned him the Kickaray Ru- 
pack, ſuppoſing Captain Wilſon to be the King of 


4 2 ſtand 


— 4 


* 


. 


tand that he belonged to a mighty ſovereign, and 


that he was only his Captain, he readily got hold 
of the word Captain, by which name he con- 


ſtantly ſaluted him afterwards, and Mr. Benger, 
Kickaray Captain. 


The King then enquired for Captain Wi ſon's 


badge of ſupremacy, which put him to a ſtand. 


Luckily Mr. Benger ſlipped his ring into his 


hand, which being produced, and the manner of 


wearing it ſhewn, pleaſed Abba Thulle not a 


little, as it carried ſome W to their orna- 
ment of the bone. g 


Raa Kook having, as. before tied ex- 


idiot every thing belonging to the Engliſh very 


minutely, took much pains in pointing them 


- out to the King; they went through the tents, 


in which every thing ſurpriſed them; nor 
did the difference between the Chineſe and 


Engliſh eſcape their notice. Raa Kook at the 


ſame time gave his brother to underſtand, that 
there were many different nations and claſſes of 
mankind on the earth; who were frequently at 


war with one another, as he often was with his 


neighbouring iſlanders. Abba Thulle appeared 


: to deſpiſe the Chineſe exceedingly, becauſe N96 
E had no muſquets. 


"he 


A 


- 


93 5 ] 
But nothing ſeemed to ſtrike Abba Thulle wh: 


more aſtoniſhment than the fire- arms, with which 


Raa Kook endeavoured to make him acquainted. 
He expreſſed much anxiety to ſee them uſed, 


which Captain Wilſon ordered immediately to be 

done. He deſired Mr, Benger to cauſe the ſailors _ -- 

to go through their exerciſe ranked up on the ſea ; 
beach, being then low water, while be explained 

their motions to the King. The men went 


through various evolufions, wich great readineſs, 


marching backwards and forwards, and concluded 


with three vollies. 


The afteni nent and furprife of ha motives, 


on hearing the report of the muſquets, is not eaſily 
conceived; indeed, theirhooting and hallooing made 
a noiſe little inferior toĩt. Oaptain Wilſon judged it. 


expedient to be guilty of a little profuſion of their 
poder, on this occaſion, in order to jmpreſs the 
minds of the natives with a more enlarged idea of 
the power of the Englich; a deſign which was 8 
fully anſwered by it. But ſtill further to ſhew. 
them the effects of 2 fire- arms, Mr. Benger 
ordered one of the live doves, which they had, to 
be let looſe, at which he fired, and Immediately. _ 
brought it down, with a leg and a wing broken. 
This lurpaſſed er n in their e 1 


f 3 
indeed, they now ſeemed to have loſt * 
in wonder and amazement. ; 

Raa Kook was by this time pretty well AC- 
quainted with any articles the Engliſh had'about 
them, which he took great pains in pointing out 
to the King his brother; thoſe that ſeemed prin- 
cipally to draw their notice, were, a grinding- 
ſtone, which they turned round with great ſatis- 


faction, obſerving the effect it had upon pieces of 


iron; they alſo examined the tents, and a few cu- 
linary articles the Engliſh had. But the dogs 
were the greateſt fund of entertainment to them, 
with whoſe barking they were ſo much delighted, 
that they kept a continual uproar with them, and 
it was found neceſſary to confine them. The. 
King examined the Engliſh as to their proviſions, 
and got a piece of ham and a live gooſe. 110 
Abba Thulle was vaſtly, pleaſed with what he 


5 had ſeen, and propoſed going away. This was 


notified to his attendants by a loud ſhriek from 
one of his officers, which gave not a little alarm to 
the Engliſh. It was inſtantaneouſly obeyed. They 


all ruſhed to their canoes with great alacrity, and 


the King with the greater part of the natives . | 

leave of them. 
Raa Kook remained with * Engliſh al night, 
as s did the King's ſon, and a few of their atten- 
| dants. 


1897 

dants. Captain Wilſon ordered two tents to be 
_ pitched, one for the principal people, and the 
other for the commonalty. He continued him- 
- ſelf with Raa Took and his party after the guard 
was ſet for ſome hours. The natives in the diſ- 
tant tent, anxious to pay all attention to their viſi- ; 
tors, prepared to ſing a ſong in their way. CE 

Their method of tuning their voices for this 
purpoſe, was attended with ſounds ſo very diſſo- 
nant and harſh, that the 'Engliſh thought they 
| were beginning their war-hoop, or giving a ſig- 
nal to the King and thoſe with him to attack them. 
Impreſſed with this idea, every man ſeized his 
muſquet and ran to the tent where Captain Wil- 
ſon was, ſuppoſing him to be in the moſt immi- 
nent danger. There they were undeceived, and 
attended to the ſong, which was conducted in the 
following manner. A chief gave out the line, 
which a company next him took up and com- 
pleted the verſe. The laſt line they repeated, and 

it was. taken up by the next party, who alſo ſung: 
a verſe, They continued their ſong ſome time, 
and made ſigns for our people to repay them in 
kind, which was done by a lad named Cobble- 
dick, to their great ſatisfaction. The manner 
of this lad's ſinging was afterwards mentioned to 
the King, who, upon hearing him, was ſo much 
. * | Pleaſed, 


- 


- 8] 


* 


pleaſed, that he never met with * afterwards 


without deſiring him to ſing. 


We come now to mention a circumſtance, 
which preſents theſe natives of Pelew in a light 
that could not have been preconceived; a cir- 
cumſtance which diſcovers ſuch nice feelings, as 
on the one hand diſplays human nature in a very 


pleaſing attire, in this her native dreſs; while on 


the other it may put to the bluſh enlightened na- 
tions and individuals. The Engliſh had no other 


means for again reviſiting their native homes, but 


by conſtructing a ſmall ſchooner ; and, for this 
purpoſe, had only a few inſtruments ſaved from 


the wreck. Theſe they carefully concealed from 
the natives, who had ſhewn a particular at- 
tachment to iron and inſtruments made of that 
-metal. Accidentally a chief had obſerved where 
they were, and requeſted a cutlaſs from Captain 
Wilſon. * The captain was loth to part with it, 
but fearing worſe conſequences in caſe he re- 
fuſed, thought it beſt to give it. As they went 
- _ out of the tent Raa Kook obſerved it with great 
| _ diſpleaſure, took it from him, and returned it to 
Captain Wilſon. | 
In a few hours the Malay coming aſhore, told 
the captain he had given great offence by offering 


ad” cutlaſs to an inferior officer, and neglecting the 


King 


AA MES 
King and his brothers. In order to make up mat- 
ters, Captain Wilſon thought it beſt-to preſent 
each of the king's brothers with ſome cloth and 
and ribbons, which were very coolly received— 
they ſeemed to be.unhappy. In the afternoon the 
king came round from the back part of the iſland, - 


| where he had ſpent the night, and Captain Wil- 


ſon went out in the jolly-boat, with Tom Roſe, to 
meet him. Now Abba Thulle, who had been ſo 
happy and pleaſed the day before, appeared with 


a gloomy reſerve, and the poor Engliſhmen trem- 


bled in anticipating the dreadful effects of his diſ- 
pleaſure which they thought he was meditating, 
But the real cauſe of the uneaſineſs which evi- 
dently depreſſed them all, was nothing more than 


| a ſtruggle in their own breaſts, how they ſhould 


alk a fayour from ſtrangers almoſt wholly in their 
own -power, without having the appearance of a 


' command. 


A neighbouring nation had injured them, . and 


"as they meant to attack them in battle in a few 


days, they very juſtly foreſaw the advantages 
which would ariſe from the preſence of a few of x 
the Engliſh failors with fire-arms. At length, 
with much evident confuſion, Abba Thulle hint- 


ed it to Captain Wilſon, who immediately aſ- 


ſured him, he might at any time command his 
id 45 men, 
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men, who were entirely at his ſervice. No 
ſooner was this anſwer notified by the interpre- 
ter, than every countenance brightened up, and 
cordiality and happineſs were reſtored. The 
King immediately dubbed the Captain a brother 
Rupak, intreated him to ſend ſome of his people 
to the part of the iſland where he lived, to carry 
- him whatever proviſions they needed, and con- 
. cluded with aſſuring him, that his people were 
entirely at his ſervice, to aſſiſt in conſtructing 
their veſſel, or any thing elſe in their power. 
_ He immediately retired to the oppoſite ſide of 
the iſtand, promiſing to return next morning for 
the men. Nor was the happy ſettlement of this 
affair leſs agreeable to the Engliſh than the na- 
tives. The fear of having incurred the diſplea- 

ſure of thoſe, whoſe favour was ſo neceſſary, had 
diſtreſſed them not a little, and they accordingly 
were every one more zealous than his neighbous 
to be choſen for this ſervice. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. LXXI. 


OF CAPTAIN WILSON'S VISIT TO PELEW, AND 
SOME, ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVES. 


ON the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, Captain Wilſon 
paid a viſit to Pelew. Mr. Devis, Mr. Sharp, 
and Harry, Wilſon, accompanied the Captain on 


this viſit, The Engliſh went in their jolly-boat, 


attended by Raa Kook and other natives in a 
About one o'clock they reached Pelew, fired ſix 
muſquets, and fixed their colours in the ground, 
at the end of the cauſeway where they landed. 
Raa Kook conducted them to a houſe where they 
waited the arrival of Abba Thulle. Meantime 
the natives thronged into the houſe to have a 


. peep at the Engliſh, bringing along with them | 


various refreſhments and ſweet-meats. In a little 
it was notified that the King was at hand, when, 
notwithſtanding the multitude then preſent, the 
greateſt filence prevailed. On his arrival, Cap- 


tain Wilſon embraced him as at firſt meeting, 4 


and preſented him with a few trinkets, which 
were ary agreeably received. 
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Abba Thulle now propoſed to a them to 
the town, which is about a quarter of a mile 
from the landing place, where they were. The 
Engliſh, in order to aſſume ſome little formality, - 
carried their colours before them. They paſſed 
through a wood, and then came to a fine pave- 
ment or cauſeway. There are large broad ſtones 
laid in the middle for the eaſe of walking, and 
lefler ones on the ſides. This led them to the 
town, where they were conducted to a large 
ſquare pavement, ſurrounded by houſes. In the 
centre ſtood a larger houſe than the reſt, which 
Was allotted to the Engliſh for their accommo- 
dation. In it there were a number of women, 


of a ſuperior-rank, being wives to the Rupacks 


. or principal officers of ſtate, who received them 
very politely and preſented them with cocoa-nuts 


| and ſweet drink, of which all partook. | 


In a little the King, after a ſuitable apology to 
Captain Wilſon, retired to bathe, and a meſſage 
was ſent from the Queen, expreſſing a wiſh to be 
favoured with the company of the Engliſh at her 
houſe. Thither' they all repaired, and were 
ſeated in a little ſquare before the houſe. It ap- 

- peared that this lady was the principal wife of - 
Abba Thul'e, (for he had others,) great attention 
being paid to her by all. The King reſided al- 

TE, moſt 
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moſt conſtantly at her houſe. She appeared at 
the window, and by means of Raa Kook, ex- 
amined into the various peculiarities -in the ap- 
_ pearance of the Engliſh which ſtruck her. She 
ſent them a broiled pigeon, which is the greateſt 
rarity the iſland produces, and is held in the 
higheſt eſtimation. It is unlawful for any _ 
Rupacks and their wives to taſte them. 

- Aﬀter ſatisfying her curioſity, they were con- 
ducted by the General to his houſe, where they 
met with a, very different reception, and had an 
opportunity of obferving the benevalent heart of 
| this worthy man in domeſtic life, In his-houfe 

they were treated with the greateſt kindneſs, and 
with the moſt expreſſive tokens of real welcome 
but what particularly warmed their hearts on this 
occaſion was the | endearing behaviour of Raa 
Kook to his wife and children. "Theſe laſt he 
fondled on his knees, and encouraged with all the 
— marks of parental affection. The night 
*was now pretty far advanced, when they retired 
to their houſe, where their friend the General 
ſpared no pains to render their accommodation 
comfortable. He e plenty of mats for 
them to ſleep on, kindled fixes to defend them 


from the moſquitos and damps, and ordered ſome 


of his own men to ſleep at the other end to pro- 


00 J. 

tet them from any of the natives, who. might be 
led to diſturb them from motives of curioſity. 
Next morning they were attended as uſual by Raa 
Kook, and, after walking about for ſome time, 
were ordered to attend the King to breakfaſt in 
the Queen's houſe, where they had been the day 
before. - 

They were recdived. with es etiquette, | 
which was never afterwards practiſed, The houſe 
was all in one apartment; at the one end of which 
hung a ſcreen of mats, which when drawn up diſ- 
covered the King and Queen ſeated. They 
breakfaſted on yams and fiſh very agreeably. Af- 
ter breakfaſt Mr. Sharp, the ſurgeon, accompanied 
by Mr. Devis, ſet out to vifit a child of Arra 
- Eook's, which was fick. His houſe was about 
three miles diſtant. This gave them an opportu- 
nity of- examining the country, which they had 
not before done. This viſit was very accepta- 
ble, and the Rupack mm he could not ſuffi- 


cCiently repay them. Mr. Sharp examined the 


child's body, which was almoſt covered with 


ulcers, but could not preſcribe any thing, having 


no medicines. He approved of the mode of cure 
they had adopted, which was chiefly fomentation. 
Arra Kook then laded ſeveral ſervants with pro- 

n ke. in baſkets, to * ſent to the boats, 
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and aſſured them, hen they left the iſland, they 
ſhould have his whole rookery of pigeons. This, 
by the way, was the greateſt compliment he could 
offer them, -in his eſtimation, and ſufficiently 
ſhews the uncommon gratitude with which his 
boſom was warmed.—Indeed, the readers will 
on many occaſions have anticipated the - remark, 
that the finer feelings and virtues which adorn 
humanity, ſhone in theſe natives in no common 
degree. - They returned to Captain Wilſon at 
Pelew the ſame evening. 5 
The requeſt which had ten vopertally es- 
| tioned by Abba Thulle, was now formally made 
* to Captain Wilſon, by deſire of a council of Ru- 
packs, viz. that he would allow them ten men to 
accompany them to a ſecond engagement at Ar- : 
tingall ; which was moſt readily complied with. 
Captain Wilſon mentioned, at ſame time, that it 
would be obliging were the men detained as ſhort 
lime as poſſible, not to hinder the progreſs of their 
* ſchooner.” To this Abba Thulle moſt engagingly 
- replied, That it was not his with to detain them 
longer than was abſolutely neceſſary, but after 
doing him ſo much ſœvice, he behoved to keep 
them a day or two to rejoice with him.” The 
_ counicil had met in the forenoon on this buſineſs. - 
Every Rupack or chief was ſeated on a ſtone, that 


"ET eee << 
'& the King Wt higher than Fa) reſt, and diſ- 
puted from ſide to ſide as it happened, without 
any regular order of ſpeakers. It appeared that 
every thing was decided by a majority, ſo that 
their . bears no ſmall et to our 
own. ' 

The remainder of the time the Engliſh ſpent 
at Pelew, was very agreeably employed. One 
day, when in company with a great number of the 

natives, Mr. Devis, who was an excellent 
draughtſman, tool out his pencil, and was buſily 
employed in taking the hkeneſs of a woman Who 
drew his attention. The lady obſerving him, and 
ignorant of his intention, retired in great con- 
9 fuſion. A chief beſide him, noticing. the draw- 
ing, was greatly pleaſed and ſhewad i it to the 
| King, who immediately ordered two women to 
come forward and ſtand in a Proper poſition for 
Mr. Devis to take their likengls. Mr. Devis- 
| on finiſhed his ſketches and Preſented them to 
the King who was highly entertained, and calling 
the women ſhewed them their portraits, with 
which they were milfh;pleaſed. Abba Thulle 
deſired Mr. Devis to giye him his pencil and 
paper, on which he ſcratched a few figures, very 
rudely, but ſufficiently to ſhew his conception of 


43 whathad been done. So that while he thus dif-, 
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played his own inferiority to the artiſt, he at the 
ſame time gave evident proofs of the ſ:nſe he hal 
of it, and his wiſhes to poſſeſs theſe qualifications 4 
- which fo pleaſed him. 


Captain Wilſon and his companions were car- x3 


ried to ſee their method of building canoes, by 
wich means they ſaw ſome canoes which were 
juſt returned from a ſkirmiſh, in which they had 
proved victorious. They had captured a canoe, - 
which was conſidered as great a trophy as a firſt 
rate man of war would be in Britain. On this 


occaſion the Engliſh had an opportunity of ob- | 


| ſerving their method of celebrating ſuch exploits, 
or keeping a day of feſtivity. There was a great 
feaſt prepared for the warriors, previous to which 
they danced in the following manner: they or- 
namented themſelves with plantain leaves, nicely 
paired into ſtripes, like our ribbons, which, being 
of a yellowiſh colour, had a good effect on their 
dark ſkins ; then forming themſelves into circles, 
one within another, an elderly. perſon began a 
ſong, or long ſentence! (for they were not certain 


which), and on his coming to the end of it, all, 


the dancers joined in concert, dancing along at the 
ſame time; then a new ſentence was pronounced | 
and danced to, which continued till every one had 
ſung, and his verſe had been danced to. 
| * 5 Their by: 
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Their manner of dancing is not ſo much ca- 


pering and leaping,” or other feats of agility, as a 


certain method of reclining their bodies, and yet 
preſerving their balance. During the dance ſweet 
drink was handed about, and when it was finiſhed 
an elegant ſupper was brought in. 
Mr. Sharp carried Captain Wilſon one after- 
noon to ſee his favourite Arra Kook, who re- 
__ ceived them with great joy, and entertained them 
very kindly. They went through many planta- 
tions on their way, and were much ſurpriſed to 
find the country ſo highly cultivated. They ob- 
ſerved a tree, named by the natives Riba mall, 
which the Engliſh ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of the 
bread- fruit. After enjoying plentiſully this good 
man's bounty, they returned to Pelew, highly de- 
' lighted with their | agreeable excurſion. In the 
_ courſe of any obſervations they had opportunity 
of making, they found the employment of the 
men generally to be making darts, hewing trees, 
&c. while the women looked after the yams, 
og. hs: ant haha, | necfed thaw | 
children, and dreſſed the victuals. | 
On Thurſday the fourth of September they left | 
Pelew, loaded with preſents, and amidſt the loud 
arclamations of a vaſt. number of the natives. 
eee cove about nine in the 


evening 
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evening and found all their companions well, and 
proceeding in their work with the utmoſt alacrity. 
The Captain immediately informed. them of the 
requeſt the natives had made for ten men, and 
every one was anxious to be of the party. At 

length they were determined upon, and ordered 
| to be in readineſs on a call. by 


— (( — — — 
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CHAP. LXxXII. 5 
0 | o F THE BATTLE OF ARTINGALL, 


As ae King bed ſome dye before t infors 
mation to Artingall of his propoſed attack, and 
at the ſame time terms of peace, he now ordered 
a canoe with four men in it to proceed to the 
iſland, and enquire whether they were to ſubmit 
or to fight. 
The meſſengers ſoon returited;” ſide that 
they refuſed the terms offered them. Immedi- 
ately Ala Thulle ordered the conch to be ſounded, 
and waved his chinam ſtick in the airy the c 
for forming the line of battle. | 
. * Meantime the enemy collected their" Canoes, 
but kept cloſe by the ſhore, ſhewing an evident 
diſinclination to come to battle. | | 
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Abba Thulle had dreſſed kimfelf in the ſcarlet 
coat which Captain Wilſon had given hit, and 


kept one of the Engliſhmen in his canoe. The 
other nine were diſperſed through the fleet in nine 


different canoes, armed with muſquets, 9 8 


bayonets and piſtolss. — 
Finding the enemy would not advance, arid 
their prefent ſituation being very unfavourable 


for the attack, the King-ordered a party of canoes 5 
to go round a neck of high land, and lie there 


concealed. He then ordered the remainder to 


8 exchange a few darts in their preſent polition, 


and retreat with apparent precipitancy ; by theſe 
means he expected to draw the enemy from their 


| ſhores, and the concealed ſquadron cou d then 
get betwixt them and the land, and thus hem them 


in on all hands. 2 
- He diſpatched his orders wita great readineſs 
by means of ſome very ſwift failing canoes, which 
cut the water with aſtoniſhing velocity. His 
ſcheme took place as he wiſhed. The enemy ruſhed 


out to purſue the apparent fugitives, and the 
canoes coming round the high land, ſurrounded 
them on all ſides. - Thoſe who fled now turned 
about, and, by means of the few fire arms, threw 
the enemy into terror and confuſion. The noiſe 


of the muſquets, their friends dropping they knew 
2 © es not 
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not how, and the triumphant halloo which the 


natives of Pelew ſet up, totally diſcomfited them. 
They retreated with precipitation, ruſhed through 
the canoes that were betwixt them and the land, 
as there were but few" of them, and by that 
means all eſcaped but ſix canoes, and nine natives 
who were captured. The victory was, however, 
conſidered as very camplete. It is very ſeldom 
that any canoes are taken, and two or three pri- 
ſoners are genrally the greateſt number. The 
dead bodies are carefully carried off the field 
of battle, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of 
the — to expoſe them. 


CHAP. LXXIII. 


3 


- SON. 


A LITTLE before this engagement Mr. Sharp 


was requeſted by Raa Kook to go along with him 
to Pele, to inſpe& his ſon's foot, which was 


very dangerouſly hurt by a ſpzar, which having 
ſunk deep into the foot was broke off in attempt- 
ing to pull it out; and the barb of the ſpear hav- 


ing got in among the ſmall dones, they could not 
extract 


ON THE DEATH AND FUNERAL OF RAA kook's 


V 
extract it. Meantime, his foot ſwelled amazingly, 
to the great diſtreſs of the young man. One of 
the natives, reputed among them as a man of 
. {kill, began to cut away the fleſh, But; after 
mangling his foot in a terrible manner, he was 
_ obliged to deſiſt, as the effuſion of blood became 
ſo great that he could not continue the opera- 
tion. They, therefore, had recourſe, to their 
fomentatian, of which Mr. Sharp much approved, 
and defired it to be continued till he ſaw him, 
which he could not propoſe. at that time, three of 


the ableſt men being ſick. 


Mir. Sharp's account of his FAYE to ſee 
him, ſome time after, is as follows : 


Immediately on his landing he went directly to 
his father's houſe, who met him with viſible diſ- 
treſs in his countenance. | 

Mr. Sharp acquainted, him, that he was come 
to ſee his fon, and had brought ſuch inſtruments 
with him as would enable him, he hoped, to ad- 
*. miniſter relief. He ſmiled approbation, and con- 
- ducted him to his houſe, where Abba Thulle 
and ſeveral of the principal people were aſſembled. 
After paying his reſpects to them, Mr. Sharp was 
informed; that during Raa Kook's ſtay at Oroolong, 
the ſwelling had ſubſided by means of the fo- 


OI and mw had forced the ſpear through 
his 


WW. 


kis foot, as the only method of extracting it. 
At this time the whole army was ſetting out on 
the grand expedition, which the young man hear- 
ing, could not bear the thoughts of being abſent 
from. He therefore inſiſted upon being carried 
to his canoe; where, though he could not ſtand on 

his feet to fight, he could raiſe himſelf ſo much up 
as to throw a ſpear. He, therefore, went along, 


and very early in the engagement fell a facriſicſe 


to his magnanimity; a ſpear entering through 
his throat, occaſioned his immediate death. It is 
| impoſſible to paſs over in ſilence the unhappy fate 
of this gallant youth. A ſpirit more truly heroic, 
hiſtory has not left on record ;. nor need we he- 
ſitate to ſay, that there was more real valour dif- 
played in this action, which accident only has 
brought on record, than in many feats which 
have attracted the admiration of e OyE: 
tions. 


ing their mode of burial, to which Mr. Sharp 


This allo gives us an . of mention». . 


was witneſs on this occaſion. Raa Kook deſired | 


Mr. Sharp and the boatſwain to accompany him 
to the water ſide, where two canoes were waiting, 
into which they went, accompanied by about 
twenty Rupacks, whom they had not formerly 
ſeen, as they: belonged inn though 
2 ä e 
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_ * friendly to Abba Thulle. Mr. Sharp knew not 
whither they were going, but ſuffered himſelf to 
be conducted by his friend. They landed upon 
an iſland about four miles diſtant from Pelew. 
They went a little way up into the iſland, to a 
ſmall uninhabited village, where there were four 
or five houſes, ſurrounded by a neat pavement, 
After reſting about an hour here, they ſet for- 
ward to a town about half a mile diſtant, where 
a great many people of both ſexes were aſſembled, 
and an entertainment prepared. Immediately 
after this, the women retired; and, in a little, 
their attention was drawn to the ſound of diſtreſs 
and weeping at a little diſtance; the voices ap- 
peared to be principally thoſe of women. Raa 
Kook immediately led Mr. Sharp from the com- 
pany to the place whence the noiſe proceeded. 
They found a great multitude of women attend- 
ing a dead corpſe, which was neatly wrapped in 
A mat, and ſupported by four men. They kept 
up a conſtant la nentation, and were juff about to 
lay it down, when the ſtrangers joined them. 


| The body was immediately depoſited in the grave 


without any ceremony, while the men who had 
born it on their ſhoulders proceeded to cover it 
quickly with the duſt. The women then kneeled 
down, and their cries. increaſed ſo much, that 
PL ERS. | they 
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they appeared as if they were anxious to tear up 


the very body again which had been juſt buried. 


A heavy ſhower of rain obliged Mr. Sharp to 
leave this intereſting ſcene to ſeek ſhelter, but 
he never could learn the cauſe of Raa'Kook's 


behaviour on this occaſion; as, notwithſtanding 
che uncommon regard he had for his late ſonz 
whoſe body they were convinced it was, he pre- 
ſerved the moſt profound ſilenęe on the ſubject; 
nor did he appear particularly intereſted. The 
moſt probable conjecture they could form was, 
that he conſidered it to be below that dignity of 
mind, which he, on all occaſions, wiſhed to ſup- 
port, to appear concerned on an occaſion which 
generally produces thoſe feelings that n 
they conſider as human weakneſs. 
The night proved very ſtormy, ſo they could 
not return to Pelew, but ſpent the evening win 
Ra Kook. In the morning Raa Kook carried 


Mr. Sharp and the boatſwain to a little hut con- 
tiguous to the place where his ſon had been 
buried. Here they found only an old woman, to 
whom the General ſpoke for. ſome time. She 


then went out, but returned in a little, bringing 


with her two old cocoa-nuts, ſome red ochre, | 
and a bundle of bettle-nut with the leaves. He 


took the cocoa- nuts and crofled them with the 
” VOL, 11. I} . ochre, 
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ochre, placing them one on each fide by him ; 
after which he repeated ſomething to himſelf, 
Which they ſuppoſed to be a prayer. He then 
croſſed the beetle · nut in the fame manner, and 
ſat muſing over it a little, when he gave them to 
the woman, who carried them out, as Mr. Sharp 
ſuppoſed, to the grave; he wiſhed to follow her, 
but as Raa Kook appeared under great agitation 
and not inclined to riſe, he did not ane him, 


nor enquire farther. 


Mr. Sharp entertained his ks with the in- 
5 ſpection of his watch and ſurgical inſtruments, 
with which they were greatly pleaſed, as well as 
with the deſcription he gave them of the mode of 
amputation, &c. | 
Their countrymen they had left at Pelew were 
in great diſtreſs about their abſence. I hey had 
been witneſſes to the funeral of another young. 
man who had been flain in the ſame battle. As 
they were accidentally ſtraggling through the 
fields, about two miles from Pelew, they obſerved 
a great number of the natives going towards a 
village, with Abba Thulle at their head. They 
came to a large pavement, where the King was 
ſeated, and a great crowd ſurrounded him. Thoſe 
* bare the I: moved flowly on before the 
4 | pb, King, 
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King, who addreſſed them in a ſpeech,. probably 
recapitulating the qualifications of the deceaſed. 

This eulogium he delivered with great ſolem- 
nity; and the reſpectful ſilence of all around him 
added a degree of affecting grandeur to the ſcene. 
The body was then carried to the grave, attended 
by women only, and thither Mr. Matthias Wilſon 
followed. He obſerved an aged woman getting 
out of the new made grave, whom he ſuppoſed to 
be the mother or ſome near relation of the de- 
ceaſed, who had been examining if every thing 
was properly prepared to her mind. 

The laſt offices they always commit to the 
women, as the men who are nearly intereſted, or | 
relations, might be led to diſcover ſome exterior 
marks of grief, which they conſider as deroga- 
tory to the dignity of manhood.. Immediately on 


the body being laid in the grave, the women ſet _ 


up loud lamentations, as in the caſe of Raa Kook's 
ſon, and Mr. Wilſon left them. 

Their graves are made in the ſame manner as 
in this country. Some have a flat tone laid ho- 
rizontally on the grave, to prevent any perſon 
from trampling upon it. They have alſo parti- 
cular ſpots of ground ſet apart for the purpoſe of 
| burying * dead. | 
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CHAP. LX XIV. 


ON. THE PUNISHMENT or COBBING. 


Amonso the firſt employments, after Captain 
Wilſon' s return to his men, was di iſcipline. Dur- 
ing his abſence, the cook had miſbehaved exceed- 


| ingly, appropriating a great part of the ſmall 


portion of meat they were allowed, to himſelf and 
his aſſiſtant. 

As it was neceſſary, in their preſent ſituation, 
that the ſtricteſt diſcipline ſhould be exerciſed, 
Captain Wilſon, by a court martial, ordered him 


a cobbing. 
The native tenderneſs of Raa Kook's diſpoſition 


appeared eminently on this occaſion. When he 
faw the man ſtripped to the waiſt, and his hands 
tied againſt a tree to keep him extended, he en- 
treated Captain Wilſon to let him off. 
_ _ The puniſhment of cobbing is inflicted by a 
thin flat piece of wood like a battledore ; which 
Naa no ſooner ſaw exerciſed, and the man bearing 
it patiently, than he was reconciled, n. by 


and en him all the time. 
| | Ws Chineſe 
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A-Chineſe was alſo puniſhed in the ſame man- 
ner, for wounding one of his countrymen with a 
one. But he roared and bellowed fo luſtily, 


ut Bp Fon: was gory. oor whe" 1 


cowardice. 


nA. LXXV. 


; ABBA THULLE VISITS THE ENGLISH WITH HIS 
FP WIFE AND DAUGHTER. - 
ABBA THULLE arrived about ten o'clock 
on the ſeventeenth, with the agreeable news, that 
the chief miniſter of Artingall had been at Pelew 
with offers of peace, which had been concluded 
upon, to the great joy of Raa Kook and the other 
natives. Abba Thulle brought his youngeſt - 
daughter with him, named Erre Beſs, of whom 
he appeared. to be exceedingly fond. He con- 
_ ducted her through all the cove, and explained the 
uſe of every thing with much attention. Beſides 
her he alſo brought with him on this viſit Ludee, 
one of his wives; a very: beautiful woman, young, * 
and greatly ſuperior to any they had hitherto ſeen. 
een deportment * een ſtep drew 
152; 1. the 
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the attention of every beholder: She had with 
her eight or ten females, who were all eſcorted by 
Raa Kook, and ſhewn the forge, veſſel, guns, 
tents, and other curioſities, with which they were 
greatly ſurprized. The King had alſo brought | 
ſome of his artificers with him, or Tacklebys, as he 
called them, to obſerve the progreſs of the veſſel, 
&c. He ſeemed peculiarly anxious that they 
ſhould pay attention to the ſchooner, which all 
* "ranks agreed in ris as the ne plus ale of 

human workmanſhip. 4. 

After their curioſity had been fully ſatisfied, 
the Captain prepared an entertainment for them 
in the tent, conſiſting principally of fiſh, and 
boiled rice, ſweetened with molaſſes, of which 
they appeared very fond. ; 

A good deal of converſation took place on this 
viſit, betwen the King and Captain Wilſon, on va- 
rious ſubjects. Abba Thulle acknowledged that 
the Engliſh muſquets had now procured him 
peace with almoſt all his neighbours ; he at the 
' ſame time requeſted, that the Captain would leave 
ten muſquets with him when he left the iſland, 
This Captain Wilſon told him would not be in 
his power, as Britain was at preſent engaged in 
War with ſeveral different nations, with whoſe 

- veſſels they might fall in on their return home- 


[ 31. ] bs | 
ward, and 0 require defenſive weapons; but 
he promiſed him five, Wen hen; real 

him. 

Abba Thulle then e what quantity of 
powder they had, but obſerving that Captain 
Wilſon was not diſpoſed to anſwer him _— : 
he very politely changed the ſubject. 

The Captain then deſired he would aſſure Ws 
neighbouring iſlanders, that the Engliſh, deeply 
ſenſible 'of the kind uſage they had received from 
the inhabitants of Pelew, were determined to re- 
turn very ſoon, in a much larger ſhip, .and with a 
greater number of men, and fully avenge ariy in- 
ſult that might be offered to the Pelewites, either 
by the people of Artingall, or any other iſland. 
Agreeable to a former promiſe of Captain Wil- 
fon's, Abba Thulle then informed him he had 
come at this time to get the guns from the wreck, 
- which ſhould either be placed at Oroolong or Pe- 
lew, as the Engliſh” pleaſed. Captain Wilſon, 
having previouſly conſulted his officers, defired 
him to take them all to Pelew; except one, which 
they might perhaps need in the ſchooner. Ac 
cordingly next day, the King ordered ſome of his 
people to go to the wreck in order to remove them. 
Having no tackle, they found it a very difficult 
Jobb, and were forced to fend for ten of our 
„ people 


Lo 


| core to afiſt them. "The Englihiwen ſpeedily 
' lodged them in the canoes to the ſurpriſe of the 
natives, who could not conceive it poſſible to 
handle theſe heavy. pieces with ſach apparent 
caſe. 
be King lodged at the back of the 1 
rying with him all his attendants, that the Engliſh 
might be as little interrupted by thẽm as poſſible. 
He had not been long there when he ſent for Cap- 
tain Wilſon, to give him ten large fiſh, part of a 
quantity his people had taken. Of theſe he would 
only receive four, which would fully ſupper all 
his people, and ſuch is the nature of the climate 
there, that no fiſh will keep freſh above five or ſix 
hours. The King then ordered the remaining fix 
to be dreſt for keeping, and ſent to the cove in the 
morning. Their method of cleaning and dreſ- 
ſing them is as follows: The fiſh is firſt well 
cleaned, waſhed, and all the ſcales taken off; 
then two ſticks are placed lengthways of the fiſh, 
in order to keep it ſtraight, in the ſame manner as 
Ricks are placed acroſs ſalmon in this country 
when kippering. It is then bound round with 
broad plantain leaves, and ſmoaked over a flow 
fire. In this ſtate it will be eatable for at leaſt 


gw though 1 not wary aber. 


In 
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In the morning, the ears of the Engliſh were 
faluted with the noiſe of ſinging in the woods, 
which proved to be Raa Kook and his attendants 
coming acroſs the country, with the ſix dried fiſh, 
which were very acceptable. This morning the 
King went to the wreck, and returned to the 
cove, and breakfaſted on tea with Captain Wil- 

| ſony three Artingall people being alſo of the party. 
After breakfaſt, the ſtrangers. were led through 
the works, and their ſurpriſe was nothing inferior 
to any that had yet been expreſſed. The guns 
particularly intereſted them, as the means by 
which ſo. many of their countrymen died, in a 
manner then incomprehenſible. In a few day 
they had a farther opportunity of ſeeing the effects 
of the muſquets, by Mr. Benger's killing ſome 
pigeons while on wing; they run to the carcaſes, 
and examined them very attentively, and, upon 
noticing the wounds, obſerved, it was with ſuch 
holes as theſe their countrymen died. On this 
occaſion the Pelewites ſeemed to exult a little over 
their neighbours, on the ignorance which they 

| ſhewed of tlie uſe of fire-arms. The people of 
Artingall, however, retained no animoſity on this i 
acgaunts, but ſeemed e ee at Kale. 35 
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CH Ap. LXXVI. 


ON THE LAUNCHING OF THE SCHOONER, AND 
: BLANCHARD' s RESOLUTION TO REMAIN. 


Tar » veſſel advancing apace, a conſultation 
was held, to fix on the ſafeſt method of launch- 
ing her, which was agreed to be lay-ways. They 
- had neither pitch nor roſin to pay her with. This 
want, neceſſity, the mother of invention, taught 
them to ſupply by burning coral ſtone into lime; 
then fifting it thoroughly, they mixed it up with 
greaſe, and found it an excellent ſuccedaneum. 
The captain being told that Blanchard was 
' coming to offer himſelf to the Pelew King, de- 
termined to make a merit of neceſſity, and there- 
fore ſignified to Abba Thulle, that as a return for 
the hoſpitality with which the Engliſh had been 
treated, they would leave one of their comrades 
with him as a perpetual reſidenter, who was qua- 
lified to manage the great guns and other things 
beyond their comprehenſion. | The idea was by 
no means thrown away; the * was gratified 
3 meaſure. 
The 


* * 
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This night Blanchard ſpent with the King; and 
was well entertained. He promiſed to make him 
a Rupack; to give him a houſe and plantations, and 
to allow him two wives. All the crew regretted 
much to part with Blanchard. His agreeable beha- 
viour made him regretted by all his companions, 
who loſt no opportunity to ſpeak in his be- 
half to the natives. This reſolution of his, 

however, was inexplicable ; as it is difficult to 
conjecture what motives could urge him to for- 
ſake that claſs of mankind, among whom he had 
hitherto lived; and be ſeparated from them, per- 
haps, for ever. As Abba Thulle, Raa Kook, 
and the natives in general, conſidered his remain- 
ing among them as a very great compliment, they 
were reſolved to make him happy; and there is 
great probability, he now lives among them in a. 
ſituation not only comfortable but reſpectable. . 

We come now to contemplate a ſcene peculi- 
arly intereſting. Next morning the Engliſh pro- 
ceeded, before day-break, to make ready for the 
launch; it need ſcarcely be mentioned, that un- 
common pains were taken to put every thing 
in the moſt. favourable. train for getting her 
afloat. * About ſeven the King and attendants = 
were defired to be preſent, and in a little time the 
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veſſel was agreeably launched, to the general joy 
of every ſpectator. Never was there a more af- 
fectingly happy ſcene —Every eye ſeemed to 
ſparkle with a luſtre borrowed for the occaſion. 
Avery countenance looked animating joy and 
| heart-felt ſatisfaction; but few among them could 
utter their feelings: looks of congratulation cir- 
culated around, while every one ſhook his neigh- 
bour's hand with warmeſt fervor. Home, wives, 
parents, children, friends—all—all—ſeemed as 
within graſp.—But deſcription is unequal to this 
' taſk. Let not, however, the behaviour of their 
- Pelew friends be forgotten. In their joy, which 
was alſo unbounded, real philanthropy was to be 
een. They ſaw, by this occurrence, thoſe friends 
whom they valued about to leave them ; thoſe 
friends by whom they had been fo much benefit- 
ed, and from whom they had learned ſo much. — 
But they ſaw them happy. They knew: their 

whole comfort depended upon the ſucceſs of this 
event, and therefore their benevolent Hearts par- 
ticipated in the general joy). 
Aſter a very happy breakfaſt indeed, they pro- 
ceded to carry every thing aboard, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, and in the afternoon, the flood 
tide coming in, the ſhip was hauled into the ba- 
an. * place of four or five — 9 
| » 


* 


> Ts. 
and, in the courſe of the day, they got on board 
all the proviſions, ſtores, &c. ſuch only excepted 
as were to be given in prefents to the King ; and 
in the morning took on board their anchors, ca- 
bles, and other neceſſaries, making bitts, and 
fitting a rail accroſs the ſtern of the veſſel.  _ 


SI 


' "CHAP. LXXVIL. 


CAPTAIN WILSON SETS SAIL, AND TAKES 
WITH HIM LEE BOO, THE KING'S SECOND 
SON. | 


Tas weather and wind appearing favourable, - 
the Captain informed Abba Thulle, that they 
purpoſed Giling the next day. This very much 
diſtreſſed him; for he had ſent word to the neigh- 
bouring Rupacks, that the day following that now 
mentioned by the captain, was the day the Engliſh 
meant to ſail. In conſequence of which they were 
to come to Oroolong the next night, to furniſſi 
them with proviſions, and bid them farewell. This 
information determined the captain ſkill more to ſet 
fail in the forenoon, as the number of canoes to be 
expected, would 9 incommode them. He 


N 
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therefore apologized in the beſt manner he could 
to the King, who appeared greatly diſappointed: 
He then begged that the captain and officers 
would dine with him and his brothers on ſhore, 
Wich this they cheerfully. complied, and after din- 
ner Arra Kooker ſo pathetically begged for the 
favourite dog, of which he had become exceſſively 
fond, that they could not reſiſt his ſolicitations, 
though it would prove a particular regret among 
the ſailors. But the-General's intention was far 
otherwiſe employed. He was already building a 
ſhip in imagination; and, to realize his deſign, 
wiſhed them to leave their launching ways, ſaying 
he would go to work on the ſame place. 2 
Ihe King had laughed at the inſignificance of 
Atra Kooker's requeſt of the dog; but the ſub- 
je& of ſhip-building caught his moſt ſerious at- 
tention. It was of national importance, and of 
. courſe demanded the patronage of a good prince. 
In the midft of their diſcourſe a battle on board 
the · hip between two ſailors, called for the pre- 
ſence. of the captain. The damage proved no 
greater than a bloody noſe, which being ſettled, 
Mr. Wilſon again returned. When the circum- 
ſtance was explained to the King, he obſerved 
that there were, no doubt, bad men in all coun- 
tries. 15 5 2 


Pormifiion 
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Permiſſion was aſked, and obtained, to hoiſt: an 
Engliſh pendant on a tree near the cove, with an 
inſcription as follows, on copper, to be placed 
on another tree l 


Tur HoxoukABLE 
| ENGLISH Eas T INDIA Couraxx's INY 
Tas ANTELOPE, 
- Henry WILSON, COMMANDER, 
Was LOST UPON THE REEF NORTH' OF THIS Nun 
| In THE NIGHT 5 
Bxrwarn THE gTH AND 10TH OF Aucusr; 
WHO HERE BUILT A VESSEL, _ 
f AND SAILED FROM HENCE 
-'THE 12TH OF NOVEMBER, 1783. 


Captain Wilfon explained the purport of this 
inſcription to Abba Thulle, who was greatly 
pleaſed with it; and, having explained it to his 
people, , he aſſured the Engliſh that it ſhould care- 
fully ſtand there in remembrance of their vi 
tors. 


The converſation this day was principally con- | 


| fined to the approaching ſeparation. « When 
you are gone,” ſaid the King, © I much dread that 


the Artingalls will redouble their attempts againſt 


me: and, deprived of your aid, I ſhall probably 
feel the effects of that animoſity they have always 
had towards my people, and hzving no more the 

Engliſh 


bl 
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Engliſh to ſupport me, I ſhall not be match for 
them, unleſs you leave * few wuſauet you 
promiſed me. 

The captain was quite adisßel to comply with 
the requeſt immediately; but moſt of the officers, 
who ſtill had apprehenſions, were unwilling to 
give up the arms till the laſt moment. That un- 
lucky ſuſpicion, which had ſo ungenerouſly taken 
poſſeſſion of them, had been ſo rivetted in their 
minds, that it was not eaſily diflodged. It is ne- 
ceſſary, however, not to condemn our country- 
men too haſtily. They had been accuſtomed to 
ſee roguery ſo generally, and ſo ſcientifically prac- 
tiſed, that diſtruſt and ſuſpicion are naturally in- 
ſtilled among the firft principles of education; 
and it was not eaſy for them to conceive, that the 
ſame ſpecies ſhould be fo: very different even at 
oppoſite quarters of the globe; but here they ſaw 

the open undiſguiſed actions of nature, knowing 

no deceit, and dreading none. | 
Abba Thulle was too quick-ſighted not to * 
ferve- their diſtruſt; and it is not eaſy to expreſs 
the agitation which laboured in his breaſt, on find- 
ing that doubts were harboured of his ſincerity. 
« Why,” ſaid he, « ſhould you diſtruſt me? 1 
never refuſed you my confidence. If my inten- 
lions had been Ws you would have Known it 
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long ago, being entirely in my power. But, on 
the contrary, you have had my utmoſt aſſiſtance; 
ond pat: 2 the very ol nn | 
- deſigns!” 
The earneſtneſs of his manner ſpoke his feel- 
ings more than his words; nor need it be doubted, 
that a little recollection brought the bluſh into 
the countenances of thoſe whom he addreſſed. 
The man who had uniformly behaved with ſuch ; 
diſintereſted, unſuſpecting benevolence—the man 
who freely committed his own ſon to their care, 
to be doubted within a few hours of their parting, 
was a ſtab, which the ſenſibility of Abba Thulle 
could not ſupport. The ſeverity and truth of his 


reproach, and the noble dignity with which be 


ſupported himſelf, brought the daring thought of 
gave a moſt captivating picture of the mild, yet 
forcible triumph of virtue. They found: them- 
{elves guilty, and ſaw evidently that virtue will 
Mouriſh in whatever foil ſhe is implanted; With 
out further heſitation, they ſent on board for all 
the arms that could be ſpared; and on the boat's 
return preſented him with five muſquets, five. 
cutlaſſes, more than half a barrel of gunpowder, 
and flint, and ball in proportion. Once more 
harmony was reſtored, and the generous Abba 


| Thulle 
© 
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| Thulle forgot, or ſeemed to | forge, their fuſp- 
cions. 

The King's ſecond fon; Lee Boo, arrived i in 
the evening from Pelew, under the care of his el- 
der brother. Abba Thulle preſented him to the 
captain, and then to the officers. He advanced 
in fo eaſy and polite a manner, having much good 
humour and forcible expreſſion in his aſpeR, that 
every one was prepoſſeſſed in his favour. As it was 
now growing dark, the officers went on board, 
leaving the captain behind, at the King's requeſt. 
Next day Mr. Wilſon informed them, that nei- 
ther he; the King, nor the Rupacks, enjoyed much 
reſt; the affectionate father employing the mo- 
ments in giving advice to his ſon, and in recom- 
mending him to the care of the captain; not, 


8 however, from the ſmalleſt fear that he would be 
ill- treated: I would wiſh you,” faid he, © to 


ſhew my ſon every thing that is uſeful, and make 
him an Engliſhman. Thie fine things he will ſee 
may probably induce him to ſlip away from you, 
in ſearch of lefs confined gratification ; but I beg 
that you will contrive to calm and ſubdue the 
raſhneſs and impetuoſity of his youth, I well 
know, from the different countries he muſt paſs 
through, that he will be liable to dangers, and 
8 2 * that we neyer heard of, which may 
14 kill 
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kill him; but I alſo know that death is the com- 
mon lot ; and whether he dies with you, or at 
Pelew, is of no moment. I know you are a 
man of humanity; and am, therefore, confident, 
that if my ſon be ſick, you will look on him with 
kindneſs. But ſhould that happen, which your 
utmoſt care cannot prevent, let it not deter you 
or your brother, or any of your countrymen, 
from returning; for I ſhall rejoice at the fight.” - 
© The captain aſſured the King that he might 
reſt ſatisfied of the care and affection with which 
his fon would be treated. Before Mr. Wilfon 
came on board, he admoniſhed Blanchard (the 
man who had reſolved to renounce his country) as 
to his conduct among the natives. He deſired 
him to be watchful pf the arms and ammunition 
that would be left behind, that they might de- 
| fend themſelves from their enemies. He begged 
him not to go naked, like the natives, as it might 
leſſen his importance' with them as an Engliſhman, 
and countenance an evident indecency; and that 
he might have no excuſe from the want of cloaths, 
all that could be ſpared was left him; in order, 
that if he accepted the King's offer of wives, he 
might be enabled to dreſs them ſomewhat after his 
own cuſtom. The captain did not forget to en- 
force on him the abſolute necęſſity of continuing 
T | ; 0 his 
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his . duties, and to be particular i in keep- 
ing Sunday on Sabbath. After this he was requeſted 
to aſk any favour that might tend to his future 
comfort; on which he begged to have one of the 
ſhip's compaſſes, and the maſts, fails, and oars be- 
longing to the pinnace, which alſo was intended 
to be left behind. 
Wedneſday morning early, an Engliſh jack 
was hoiſted at the maſt-head of the Oroolong, 
and a ſwivel fired as a ſignal for failing; which 
being explained to the King, he ordered all the 
Proviſions on board, which he had brought for 
our voyage. A great number of canoes ſurround- 
ed the veſſel, loaded with preſents, ſo that it was 
with difficulty, they could avoid being oyerſtocked. 
When juſt ready for ſea, ahoat was Ent an ſhore 
for the captain, who then toobg Blanchard and the 
men of the boat into a temporary hut that had been 
ned and making them knee], offered up 
thankſgivings to that Power who had ſupported 
their fainting ſpirits through ſo many hazards and 
toils, and had at laſt opened to them the door of 
deliverance. He repeated his advice to Blan- 
chard, Fan him £ not to farget his 
| religion. 
- When Lee Boo came to the e ee 
ar were n him three or four dozen of a 
very 
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ference as if they were to fail down the Thames 
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very fine gutt, ſimilar to the Engliſh apple. 

of a fine crimſon colour, and oblong ſhape. — 
is a very rare fruit at Pelew, though there are 
plenty of them in the different South Sea Iſlands. 
One of them was given td every officer; and _ 
remainder kept for Lee Boo. 

About eight o'clock the captain went on board, 
attended by Abba Thulle, Lee Boo, the Rupacks, 
and Blanchard. It being doubtful, as the veſſel 
was heavily laden with proviſion, whether the * 
would be able to get over the reef, it was reſolved to 
land the two ſix-pounders and leave the jolly-boat 
behind, as they had nothing wherewith to repair 
her, and ſhe was almoſt worn out. In her room 


Abba Thulle was at great pains to n them 
a A proper canoe. 
Captain Wilſon had recommended Mr. Sharp, 


the ſurgeon, to Lee Boo, as his Sucalic or friend, 


and the young man ſtuck by him with the great- 


eſt attention, attending him to whatever part of 
the veſſel he moved, as his-Mentor on all occa- 
fions. © Blanchard now got into his pinnace, in 
order to take the veſſel i in tow, and parted from | 
his old ſhip-mates with as much compoſure, as if 
they were to meet again after a ſhort abſence. _ 
He ſhook hands with them with the fame indif- 


[ 46 J. 
on a coaſting Yojage—a 1 contraſt to what 
followed! 1 

The veſſel now ES ak the reef, 
deeply laden with Abba Thulle's bounty to a 
degree of ſuperfluity, and ſurrounded by great 
numbers of the natives in their canoes, who had 
every man brought his preſent,” for their good 
friends the Eng/zes—What a luxurious ſight to a 
feeling heart There was no room for them, 
yet every one exclaimed, only this from me, only 
this from nte ; and, if refuſed, they repeated their 
requeſts with ſupplicating countenances and tears 
in their eyes. Indeed their generoſity and af- 
fection were ſo urgent, that a few trifles from the 
neareſt of them were accepted ; while the others, 
unable to bear the ſeeming neglect, paddled a-head, 
and put their little preſents in the pinnace, |, 
Several canoes went before the veſſel to point 

out the ſafeſt track; and others were waiting 
at the reef, to ſhew them the deepeſt water: 
from all theſe precautions, which were directed 
by the King, the reef was fortunately cleared 
without any accident. 

The King now came Wn FA and cave Tee 
Boo his blefling; which the youth received with 
great reſpect and tenderneſs. He next embraced 
the Captain, in much apparent diſtreſs, and then 

cordially 
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cordially ſhook hands with all the officers, ery- 
ing“ You are happy becauſe you are going 
home, and I am happy becauſe you are fo ; but 
ſtill very unhappy at your going away.” Once 
more renewing his aſſurances of regard and good 
will, he left the veſſel, and went into his canoe. 
The natives who were to return with the King,” 
looked up to the veſſel eagerly, with the moſt ex- 
preſſive countenances, and half diſſolved in tears. 
This proof of delicate ſenſibility, and of proved 
affection, operated ſo ſtrongly on the feelings of 
all aboard, that it was with much difficulty they 

ſummoned reſolution enough to give three cheers 
at their final departure. Raa Kook remained, 
with a few of his attendants, to ſee them out of 
danger beyond the reef; but was fo highly de- 
| jected, that the veſſel had gone a great way be- 
fore he thdught of ſummoning his canaes to re- 
turn. As he had been, their firſt friend, the Cap- 
tain gave him a brace of piſtols, and a cartouch- 
box with cartridges ; and the moment of ſepara-. 
tion being now come, he -appeared ſo much af- 
fected, that it was ſome time before he could 
ſpeak. Pointing to his heart, he ſaid it-was there 
he felt the pain of bidding them adieu. He en- 
deavoured to converſe with Lee Boo, his nephew; 
but 1 unable to proceed, he precipitately: 

r . 
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vent into the boat, and giving them an expreſſive 
glance, as if his mind was convulſed, he inſtantly 
dropped a- ſtern; and thus terminated our con- 
nection with the natives of Pelew, after a reſi- 
dence among them from Sunday the tenth of 
Auguſt, 1783, to Wedneſday the twelfth- of 
November . 
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CHARACTERS OF ABBA THULLE AND RAA KOOK. 


I T may not be unſeaſonable, while the amiable 
behaviour of theſe two reſpectable characters, 
Abba Thulle and Raa Kook, is freſh in the recol- 
lection of the reader, to make a few general ob- 
ſervations on their different characters. 
Never was a prince more formed to attract and 
retain the love arid admiration of his ſubjects than 
Abba Thulle ; his appearance majeſtic, he com- 
manded with authority; while his affability and 
ealy acceſs rendered him a ſemi-deity to all his 
ſubjects. In one of his councils, there was as 
2 | much 


i! 


c. 


- this-he was at ſo much pains in examining every 
© thing about the Engliſh, that might be ſervices, _ 
to his people—in fine, his whole attention, was, 


charge of all his own relations; the miſbeha 
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much (we had almoſt ſaid more) reſpect paid to 


his naked unadorned perſon, as to a European po- 
tentate, amidſt all his trappings and pageantry, 

from the ſurrounding ſycophants. His nice ho- 

nour and quick feelings were very diſcernible on 


many oecaſions; never was there a reproof more 
delicate and yet more poignant, than what he 
gave the Engliſh on, occaſion of the late affair 
with the muſquets. He was far from one of 
thoſe harmleſs nothings, who hurt nobody becauſe 
they have not a ſenſe of injuries z3 while the 
warmth and ſenſibility of his heart won the love 
of all around him, his dignity of manner, and 


propriety of conduct, taught them to approach 


him with reſpect. He poſſeſſed a contemplating 
mind, and few objects came within his obſerya- 
tion, without being attentively conſidered. , The 


 proſper?ty of his ſubjects, was the principal object 


with him. It was this that led him to part with 
his ſon Lee Boo, whom he tenderly loved for 


engaged in forming and executing plans for the 
good of the nation and individuals. In domeſtic 
life he ſhone remarkably, and took a —— 


er u.. -C- -- viour 


viour of his nephew, in an Affair of ſome 4 im- 


K: 


portance, ſeemed to give him the greateſt pain; 
while, as the huſband and parent, his heart ſeemed 
awake to wy Oe” Oe. which adorns” hu- 
manity, 

Marker ur las ride in ehem with a 


| few. ofthe reſt of mankind; and that accident he 


conſidered as the happieſt 'of Aid life; we may 
perhaps never hear of him again, but, judging 
from what is already known, he may juſtly be 
covidered” as "one of che beſt of men and of | 
_ EE 

tee les Kook was « prince of fo uni- 
verſally engaging demeanor, and whoſe every 


action expreſſed ſomething ſo truly valuable, that 


Engliſhmen or natives equally admired him. He 


vas ſo much a friend to the Engliſh, that it may 


be ſuſpected their account of him is partial; 
therefore little ſhall here be 2 and tint Rade 
not exaggerated. | 
His natural temper was cheerful and pleafant, 
though without that mimickry and humour for 
which his brother Arta Kooker was remarkable; 
at the ſame time he was far from averſe to a good 
hearty laugh when a proper occaſion offered.. As 
commander in chief, he was beloved by them 
all; 9 orders calmly and. ſmoothly, | 
; but 


I 


but would not tolerate neglect. No man better 
underſtood the neceſſity of ſtrict diſcipline ; ſs 
that while he encouraged his. inferiors to uſe all 
becoming freedom with him, he kept them at 


that proper diſtance, which is the true key to cheer- 
ful obedience. In principles of honour, he was 
by no means inferior to his brother ;. and not only 


wiſhed that the Engliſh ſhould hold kim in an ho- 


nourable point of view, but all the nation ; thus 


it was, that he could not bear the leaſt idea of 


pilfering among them, for, whilſt we were 


difcovered and puniſhed the delinquent, One day, 


Wilſon in his hearing; the frown inſtantly ap- 
peared, nor would he fuffer it to be given him, 


himſelf ; and though, from his particular diſpoſi- 


him, he was part: :cularly attentive, that nothing 
ſhould” betray any defire for what he 9 
might not be proper to be given. 

His deportment in his family was remarkably 
pleaſant,” even to a degree which many in this age 
of diffipation and ſtoiciſm might reckon filly 3 
but let it be noticed, that though the finer feel- 

; c 2 | ings 


there, if any thing was miſting, Raa Kook ſoon 


He was exctedingly delicate in receiving favours 


tion in enquiring after cauſes and effects, many 
things about the Engliſh were highly prized by 


a chief Rupack ſought a cutlaſs from Captain : 


— 


— 


* 
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ings N in the natives of Pelew, to a length 
many in Britain would call effeminate—yet in 
fatigue, pain, IS, and death, * * as 
heroes indeed. 
Before we ad to mention the future for- 


tunes of our navigators, the following chapter is 
introduced, to mention ſuch. obſervations on the 


| Z as 


are aner intereſting. | is 


"CHAP. LXXIX.. 


| A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PELEW 


""ISLANDS— PRODUCTIONS—INHABITANTS— 


As | DRESS— DISPOSITIONS — MANNERS —RELI- 


ru. &c. - 


| As the Antelope was not a veſlel fitted out for 
diſcovery, and furniſhed with ſcientific gentle- 


men, qualified for making many philſophic ob- 


| ſervations, the naturaliſt, or philoſopher, muſt 
PMait the iſſue of more particular diſcoveries and 
enquiries. Men diſtreſſed with the dread of perpe- 
tual exile, and whoſe attention was almoſt wholly 


occupied about their deliverance, were not the 
5 perſons 
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perſons for tracing nature accurately in her \ Va 
rious appearances and effects. | 
The Pelew Iflands, or, as ſome call them, the 
Palos Iſlands, are fituated between'130 and 136 
degrees of eaſt longitude from London, and be- 
tween five and nine degrees north latitude. © * 
They are plentifully covered with wood of va- 
rious kinds ; ſuch as the cabbage tree, ebony, and 
a ſpecies of the manchincel, the ſap of which, 
when it touches the ſkin, occaſions | an immedi- 
ate fwelling and bliſtering. This was the urg 0 
which they conſideföd un eln. WO” 
But their three moſt remarkable bees we in 4? 
Britain, are utter ſtrangers to. One is a' very _ 
pretty tree, and upon boring a hole in it a thick 
ſubſtance like cream diſtills from it. Another is 
very like a cherry tree, in its manner of branch- 
ing. It has a very thin cover, which is not pro- 
perly a bark, being as cloſe in the texture as the 
inner wood, which is very hard. None of the 
Engliſh tools could ſtand to work it. In colour 
it is very like, though fill prettier than maho» 
gany. The laſt is like an almond tree ; the na- 
R Beetle-nuts, yams, 
cocoa - nuts, and bread- fruit, are their ſtaple ar- 
tieles of livelihood, about which they are princi- 
N 39 ES and a few oranges, lemons, and 
Gels the 
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7 the jamboo apple (thoſe brought as Lb B en 
his departure) are their delicates. They have no 
grain. The iſlands are in general well. culti- 


_ ,. - vated, as the. natives ſpare no pains. All their 


labour conſiſts in fiſhing and the cultivation of 
their grounds. Every man had his own piece of 
ground fo long as he inclined to dwell there; but 
if he left it for another, it returned to the King, 
as chief proprietor, . who beſtowed it on the next 
that applied for it. One thing was very diſcerni- 
ble, that every man had has own canoe, . which 
he kept ſacred. 

. _» It has already been mentioned, that there are 
no quadrupeds on the iſland, except rats. Birds 
of different kinds were obſerved flying about, 


AJ ſome of them very beautiful, but the greater part 


| [of them are thoſe which are known by the name 
kinds, or the echoing in the wood, is not ably 
determined, but the Engliſh were ready to think 
their nates bad a very peculiar melody. One, in 
particular, was uncommonly ſweet z' but though 
ee ee eee ee e ä 
birds could be noticed. , 

e 


 *- Engliſh have probably taught them a leſſan which 


eee bn tek. The iflands 
abounded 


— 
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abounded with common cocks and hens, which 
the natives conſidered as a very uſeleſs animal, 
and therefore took no pains about them, but left _ 
them to wander wild through the woods. At 
times they would have eaten their eggs, provided 
they were to their taſte, that is, not freſn 
or lately laid; but if containing an imperſect 
chicken, they were delicious. They were now, - 
however, taught to eat the fleſh of fowls, which 
they ſoon ſound to be a very palatable food. 

Few parts of the globe are ſo well ſupplied with 
fiſh of all kinds, particularly mullets, crabs, oyſters, 

muſcles, &. but the fiſh moſt eſteemed. among 
them is the ſhark, the greater part of which they 
eat quite raw, in preference to dreſſed. They 
have few freſh-water fiſh, as there are no rivers.on 
tha iſlands, only a few pools and ſmall ſprings, &c. 
They have no ſalt, and have little conception of 
ſauce or ſeaſoning to any thing they eat. Some 
times they boil both fiſh and vegetables in ſalt 
water, but this was no improvement; but when | 
they eat any thing mee 
n er lemon Juice upon it. I 
N rr | 

firſt work is to bathe. There are particular 
; places appointed far this; and a man dares. not 


- approach the women's bathing places, without 
4 | geovieuly | 
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- previouſly giving a particular halloo, of which, 
if nonotice is taken, he may proceed, but if they 
halloo in return, he , muſt immediately retire. 
They breakfaſt about eight, and proceed to public 
buſineſs or any other employment till noon, when 
they dine; they ſup about mo an very ſoon 
after retire to reſt. ; | 
Tahhe reader will have obſerved 1 men- 

tion is made of ſweetmeats in this narrative, a 
more particular account of which may be proper. 

They had various, ſorts. One was prepared by 
ſcraping the kernel of the cocoa-nut into a pulp, 
and then mixing it.up with orange juice and ſweet 
drink, This ſweet drink is a compoſition of the 
juice of ſweet canes, which the iſland produces 
plentifully. This mixture they generally ſim- 
mered over a flow fire, which when warm they 


made up into lumps: It ſoon turned ſo hard that 


# knife would ſcarce cut it. This the Engliſh 
called Choak-dog, but the natives called it W oolel}. 
Another fort" is made up of the fruit of the tree 
juſt mentioned, like the almond tree; and on one 


| occaſion they preſented Captain Wilſon with ſome 


Em ch oy prepare from 2'root 
ſome what ſimilar to our turnips. 28 
The natives are in general ſtout, well made, and 
alete. e eee 
"_ 
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monly ſtrong. They are in general about the 
middle fize, and univerſally of one tinge as to 
colour, not wholly black, but of a very deed 
copper colour. The men have their left ear 
bored, and the women both. They wore a par- 
ticular leaf, and at times an ornament of ſhell in 
the perforated ear. Their noſes are alſo orna- 
mented, by-a flower or ſweet ſhrub, ſtuck through | 
the cartilage between the noſtrils. | This cuſtom 
is not peculiar to Pelew, but is found in many 
eaſtern nations, and probably proceeds from their 
great deſire for ſweet ſcents; and though at firſt 
it appeared rather diſagreeable, from want of uſe, 
it is certainly a more pleaſant and becoming re- 
freſhment to the noſe, than the uſe e 
either by ſnuffing or plugging. Ya A 
Their teeth we have already mentioned are 


"Hed Hack; but the Engliſh could never learn he 


it was accompliſhed by means of ſome herbs + 
when young, and the operation was very painful. 
2 Sheba SHE yes. 
though not altogether in childhood. | | . 
Sr | 


method it was done, nor more about it than that 


among theſe natives is in the female ſex, who in 


general wear a piece of mat, or the huſks of 
nn 


* 


i 
round their waiſt. Some of theſe aprons are 
very neatly made, and ornamented with beads, &c. 
Abba Thulle's daughter, Erre Beſs, gave Hensy 
Wilfon' a preſent of a very neat one to carry to 
his little fiſter. 8 

From the moſt centivs;clftraticas and ex 
Kues the Englifh could make, they were able 
to collect, that the inhabitants of Pelew believed 
in one Supreme Being, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, but had few — 
Bees or 'Ceremonics. * 

Zz 
red ideas of divination. When Lee Boo ſet out 
to ſea, he was for ſeveral days uncommonly ſick ; 
und be then told Mr. Sharp, he was fure his fa- 
+ ther and friends were very forry for him, for 
— knew what he underwent. He was pre- 
poſſeſſed with the fame notion when dying, as we 
mall ſdon have oceaſion to mention. 
That chey underſtood the ſpirit Sidel after 
death, Lee Boo declared, while he was in Bri- | 
- that the intention of going to church was to re 
form men's lives, and that they might go to hea- 
ven; he replied, that, at Pelew, bad men ſtay on 
earth, and good men grow very beautiful, and 
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One particular mode of divination was ob- 
ſerved, and conſidered to be peculiar-to the King, 
as none but he uſed it. They have a plant, not 
unlike our bulruſh, by fplitting the leaves of 
which, and applying them to the middle finger, 
he judged of the fucceſs of any occurrence of 
moment. Before the firſt expedition to Artin- 
gall, it was noticed that the anſwer was very fa - 
vourable z but, when about to fail on the ſecond, 
the oracle did not appear altogether fo agreeable; 
Abba Thulle, therefore, would net fliffer” them 
to enter their canoes, until he had twiſted his 
leaves in fuch'a manner, ee + 
peared more favourable. '- © © 

The general character of theſe natives of Pelew 
is now pretty well imprinted on the reader's mind, 
a very few additional -obfervations are therefore 
neceſſary. Humanity is the prominent feature 
in the picture. The Engliſh were caſt upon 
their territories, in a ſtate the moſt helpleſs that 
can well be conceived ; twenty- ſeven men; with- 
out even common neceſſaries of life, entirely de- 
pendent on their bounty; fed, ſupported, aſſiſted 
in their labours, and every thing done for them 
that was im their power. Let us only for a mo- 
went conſider the hourly bounty which was poured | 
nn but, 
7 ce as. 
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as the Engliſh had many occaſions to obſerve, 
their beſt proviſions were given to their ſtran- 
gers, while many perhaps were ſcanty enough at 
home. Only recollect the parting ſcene. , See 
the crowding canoes holding « out preſents, not the 
diſtant effects of complaiſance, but the warm 
effuſions of philanthropy Could oftentation, - 
pride, or the hope of retribution, influence them ? 
By no means. It was kindneſs to men they 
never expected to ſee again. 
heir native politeneſs was POPE obſerva- 
ble; poſſeſſing a degree of curioſity, beyond any 
of the South - ſea natives. They never knowingly 
intruded, when it was inconvenient. In them it 
was evident that good manners are the natural re- 
ſult of good ſenſe. | 

The attention paid by the. men. of Pelew to 
+ their wives, is, very uncommon in moſt parts of 


che world; and e might at 


times get a leſſon, 
n miles, 
ſolemn. coatraR, without any formal ceremony; 
but they are ſtrictly faithful to one another, and 
the utmoſt. decency of behaviour is uniformly 
- ſupported. A, plurality of wives is allowed, 
though they generally.confine themſelves to two, 
rn, dhe Run firs: They name 
the 
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| the children ſoon after they are born, wideut any 
ceremony. One of Abba Thulle's wives bore 
him a ſon while the Engliſh were there, which , 
he named Captain, to the memory of Captain 
Wilſon. They are far from being natuxally 
laſcivious, and the utmoſt .decency is preſerved 
among the natives. One of the ſailors endea- 
voured to pay his addreſſes to a female, but was 
rebuffed in a manner _ eee wy ether 
attempts, | 5 
They are in general an aKtive, IE gt of” 
'people, poſſeſſing the greateſt ' reſolution in cafes 
of danger, patience under misfortunes, n a 
nation at their death. 
Except a few Rupacks, there was little ſubor- 
dination of rank, (and of that we will ſpeak pre- 
ſently ;) conſequently their employments were 
pretty* much the ſame. Fencing their plata 
tions, planting their yams, - making hatchets, EY 
building houſes and canoes, mending and prepar- 
ing fiſhing tackle, forming darts and warlike 
weapons, with domeſtic utenſils, and burning 
chinam, may be faid to ver the whole 
round of their employments. 5 
; Thoſe who had e particular turn for incctuinical > 
operations, or any uncommon pieces of work, they 
called Tacklebys ; it was to them the King ſo often 
| gave 
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ä -<tders ta: obſerve the building of 
the ſchooner. Idleneſs was tolerated in none; 
che women were as laborious as the men, and 
the King and Rupacks were as much employed as 
any. Abba Thulle was the beſt maker of 
hatehets in the iſtand; and generally laboured at 
- them when diſengaged from affairs of ſtate. 
They had no idea of unemployed time, and 
therefore it is, that without the proper tools for 
finiſhing a fine piece of work, practice had taught 
them,” even with their coarſe implements, to 
execute what a Britiſh artiſt could not have 
' conceived practicable. Their mats; baſkets and 
ornaments are ſo curiouſly wrought, that, when 
their ſiniple tools are conſidered, the ingenuity is 
more to be admired than much ſuperior pro- 
ductions, executed under the advantages _ 
European mechanics enjoy. | | 
That equality of ſtation 8 


Aͥently among them, and ignorance of thoſe 
© Juxuries which civilization introdu SIT 


 jnconfidetable ſource of happineks to them. The 
one prevented that ambition which is often ſo 
deſtructive to ſociety, and the other thoſe cares 
Which affluence awakens. In alt the eonnection 
which the Engliſh had with them, robbery or 
IRS ogy Gates Nature, 


it 


6 F 
it is true, allowed them little, but that little ther 
enjoyed with content. Human nature here 
' ſhone in moſt amiable colours. Men appeared 
as brethren. Uninformed, and unenlightened, 
they gralped at nothing, more than competency 


and health. Linked together as in one common 


cauſe, they mutually ſupported each other Cours 
reous, affable, gentle and humane, their little 
ſtate was cemented in bonds of harmony. ut 
a. ſhort ect of their government. * be 
Nee 0 
Abba Thulle, he King, n 
in the Kate; and all the homage of royalty was 
accordingly paid to his perſon. He was ſupreme 
in the greater part of the ; iſlands which came 
within the obſervation, of the Engliſh; but Ar- 
tingall, Pelelew, Emungs, and Emellegree, ap- 
peared to be independent, though, from any 
. thing rh amen 
form of government was ſimilar. 

The general mode e ee 
King, was by putting their hands behind them 


prevailed not only when paſſing him in the ſtreets 
and fields, but when they paſſed the houſe in 
| which they ſuppoſed him to be. His carriage and 
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and bowing towards the ground; and this cuſtom 


'_ Juſtice Was adminiſtered. Their 


2 enticing words of wiſdom were employed Wmaſk 
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ported his ftation very becomingly. He devoted 
the forenoon to public bufineſs, and decided every 
matter of ſtate by a council of Rupacks. They 
aſſembled in a ſquare” pavement in the open air, 
the King being placed in the centre, on a ſtone 
of larger ſize than thoſe of the Rupacks. They 
ſeemed to deliver their minds with freedom, 
as matters occurred; and the aſſembly n di- 
ſolved by the King riſing uß. 

The afternoon was devoted to receiving pe- 
titions, hearing requeſts, and deciding contro- 
verſies. Thefe, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, ſeldom 
occured; for as their property was ſmall and of 
little value, and as there were no /awyers nor 
their emiſſaries to foment diſputes, the proper 
barriers of right and- wrong were eaſily defined. 
Wrangles and fighting ſeldom happened, for even 
à diſpute between children was checked by a 
| ſevere frown, and their impetuoſity bridled. 
When any real injury was done by any one to his 
., neighbour, it was # pleaſing fight to ſee how 


ſimple dictates of conſcience, as 
wrong between man and man. 


vice under the cloak of virtue. None of theſe 


- ſubterfuges could be employed, whereby fraud 


* ö - ; 1 
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and oppreſſion could be ſcreened. Oaths were 
unknown, and the ſimple dictates of truth directed 
the judge; nor were there any puniſhments of 4 
corporal kind. To be convicted of injuring a 
neighbour, was to them more galling and diſ- 
graceful than any uy Net” invented by Brits | 
ingenuity. ' 

Meſlages: were tranſmitted to the King wits 
great ceremony. The meſſenger never was ad- 
mitted-into the preſence, but delivered it to an 
inferior Rupack, who delivered che . * ? 
the King, and brought his anſwer. | 

The General was next in ade to the 

the King, and acted for him in his abſence. He 
ſummoned the Rupacks to attend when needed, 
and had the chief command of all the forces; 
though it was obſerved, that in actual engage- 
ment, when ara eee ng 2 
officiated. a 

The General ſucceeded the King 'in caſe of : 

bis death, and on his demiſe, Arra Kooker; * 
| when the ſovereignty would again revert to Abba 
Thulle's eldeſt ſon, then to Lee Boo, and ſo on. 
The King had always an attendant, who though 
not ſo high in office as the General, was more 
conſtantly about his perſon. He was conſidered 

bs A Bi unn bf 
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ſeir enemies; and it was evident, many more 
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He never bore arms, nor went on the watlike 
. - expeditions, It was remarked, that he had only 
one wiſe, and never invited _y of the Engliſh to 
his houſe, | 
Tube Rupacks were very numerous, and con- 
| ſidered: in the ſame. light as the nobility are in 
Britain. They were of different orders. They 
all attended the King. on command, every one 
bringing with him a certain number of depen- 
dants, with their canoes, ſpears and darts. 
The reader will be apt here to trace a ſimili- 

- aa to the feudal ſyſtem; but as the knowledge 
the Engliſh acquired of theſe matters was very 
ſuperſicial, nothing very concluſive can be aſcer- 
| tained. Theſe, and many other matters, muſt 
de leſt for time to develope: All that can be 
aid further at preſent is, that, whatever was their 
preciſt mode of government, it was wonderfully 
adapted for the people. 
All the i land appeared populouss bar cha num- 
5 Jae not eaſily conjectured, There were four 
thouſand active men in the expedition againſt 


* 
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were left at home, not being needed. 
The method: they took for. building houſes, 
n very ingenious. They raiſed them three 


. ee in order to prevent 18 | 
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'This ſpace they filled up with ſolid tone, and over - 
laid it with thick planks as a floor. The walls were 
built of wood, very cloſely interwoven with 
bamboos and palm leaves, ſo that no cold nor 
wet could poſlibly come through. The roof was 
pointed in the fame manner as village-houfes-are - 
in this country. Their windows come down on 
a level. with the floor, anſwering for doors alſo; 
and have a ſort of ſhutters, which they fill up the 
kindled in the centre of the room, (for all the 
houſe is in one room) the fire-place being ſunk 
lower than the floor, with no timber below it. 
Their canoes are admitable workmanſhip. 
They are made of the trunks of large trees, in 
the. ſame manner as thoſe throughout the South 
Seas, but with ſurpriaing neatneſs, They orna 
went tham with ſhells, and paint them ved. They 
are of different ſizes, but the largeſt will nat 
| carty more than thirty people. The natives 
row with great ability, inſomuch that the canoes, 
made on purpoſe for fwift failing, ſeem ſcarcely - 
to touch the water, RY with a tg un- 
| known to our boatmen. 
Their domeſtic ens are few in number, 
and very ſimple. They are the evident produc= 
/ * 3 tions 
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tions of neceflity, well calculated to anſwer the 
ends intended, without much ornament. | 
Their knives are made of ſhells, which they 
ſharper! to ſuch an edge as fully anfwers all com- 
mon purpoſes. Their drinking cups are made of 
oocoa- ſhells, which they poliſh with great art. 
Their articles for ornament were far from 
being numerous. The King had a very fine 
tureen, ſomewhat in ſhape of a bird; and finely 
ornamented with various devices, very neatly cut 
out upon it. This he made a preſent of to 
Captain Willen. Te m __ e Engliſh 


_ quarts, | : 
The tereoiſe-helt th CITY * various 


little diſhes, ſpoons, trays, and other veſſels. The 
ſhell they have in theſe iſlahds is of a very beau- 
tiful kind, but their manner of working it the 
Engliſh r ob- 
1 —_— * mm | 
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CHAP, LXXX.. 


OF THE ANTELOPE'S: PASSAGE TO: ENGLAND 3. 
WITH, ANECDOTES, OF PRINCE LEE BOQ- 


Tur Engliſh were now once more on the way 

to all they held dear; and, having wiped away 
the tear of a friendly farewell, proceeded on þ hear : 
voyage with cheerfulneſs. 

The principal perſon that will figure in "the 
few. remaining pages of this narrative, is the 
highly valued Prince Lee Boo, a youth of the 
moſt remarkable abilities, and in whoſe hiſtory 
every reader muſt feel intereſted. ' 
© He had thrown himſelf freely into the protec= 


tion of ſtrangers, deſerting his native country, 


his friends, his all, truſting to the honour of a 
handful of men, concerning whoſe exiſtence he 
had but a few weeks before been utterly ignorant. 

Captain Wilſon inſtructed him as to decency 
in his appearance, and deſired he would dreſs as 
they did. Ie did ſo; but ſooti threw off the 


coat and jacket, as inſupportably cumberſome. . | 


He ſtill, however, retained the trowſers, as de- 
ceny 


. 


cency required, and would never afterwards 
part with them. As they began to advance into 
a colder climate. he On refumed the coat and 
jacket. | | 
His notions of adlicacy, from what had been 
told him, and from what he obſerved among the 
Engliſh, gradually increaſed, ſo that he would 
not ſo much as change any part of his dreſs, un- 
leſs when by himſelf, He waſhed himſelf ſeveral 
times a day, and kept his clothes and every thing 
about his perſon very clean. 
Not far from the Iſland of F ormoſa they 
fell in with ſeveral Chineſe fiſhing veſſels and 
ſmall craſt, and ſoon after anchored near the high 
land called the Aſſes Ears. Having. there en- 
gaged a pilot to conduct them to 188 they 


15 arrived there next day. 


The Governor paid Captain Wilſon and his 


in crew all manner of attention, and ſent plenty of 
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proviſions of All kinds to the men on board the 
ſhip, informing them, at the fame time, that 
peace was now re-eſtabliſhed in Europe. 
Captain Wilſon, Lee Boo, and the officers, 
got lodgings appointed them on ſhore, except 
Mr. Benger, who took the command on board. 
An expreſs was immediately forwarded to. the 
| ogy 8 
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Car O ſupra-cargoes at Canton, informing | 
of their arrival and fituation. . 
Mr. MAntyxe an old acquaintance of Cotati: 
Wilſon's paid them uncommon attention, and in- 
ſited on their lodging in his houſe. He had à Por- 
tugueſe Gentleman in company with him, who in- 
vited them to his houſe, on their way to Mr. 
Mdntyre's, and that principally on Lee Boo's 
account, with whom he was greatly taken, and 
wiſhed to introduce him into his family. His 
houſe was therefore the firſt into which Lee Boo 
entered, and his ſurprize on entering it-cannot be 
eaſily deſcribed. ' The rooms, the furniture, and 
ornaments, all ſeverally crowded ſo many new 
objects on his mind at once, that he was per- 
fectly loſt in amazement. It was remarkable, 
however, that, amidſt all his confuſion, his be- 
hayiour was to the greateſt degree eaſy and po- 
lite; and as he obſerved, that he occaſioned the 
lane ſurprize in others that they did in him, 
he very politely permitted them to examine his 
hands, deſcribed the tatooing, and appeared 
pleaſed with the attention paid bs. 5 | 
On their way to Mr. Mntyre's, l 55 
diſplayed his native benevolence very remarkably. 
Obſerving the poor Tartar women, with their 
. ; children : 
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children tied to their backs, begging, he diſtri- 
buted among them all the n and other 
things he had about him. 

When they reached Mr. Mdntyre s it was 
late, ſo that the table was covered for ſupper, and 
| the room elegantly illuminated. A ney ſcene 
here burſt upon him—the whole ſeemed to him a 

ſcene of magic. It is impoſlible to particularize 
every thing with which he was remarkably faſci- 
nated. ' A large mirror, at the upper end of the 
room, rivetted his attention for a while, He ſaw 
his complete perſon, and ſuppoſed it to be ſome- 
body behind, very like himſelf. | He looked, 
laughed, and looked again, not knowing what to 
think. Indeed the mirror had a ſurpriſiug effect 
on more than Lee Boo. The Engliſhmen had 
ſeen every one his neighbour's face, during all 
their diſtreſs, but nobody had ſeen his own.” The 
hollow- eyed, long- viſaged appearance they now 
made, to what they formerly recollected, caſt ra- 

ther a melancholy impreſſion upon their minds. 
Next day Lee Boo ſpent moſtly in examining 
Mr. MAntyreꝰ s houſe, in which he found abun- 
dance of new objects to ſurpriſe him: The other 
gentlemen in the mean time went about pur- 
chaſing ſuch little commodities as they ſtood in 


need of, and eyery one brought in ſome little 
| trinket 
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. with him for L Boo. Among the reſt 
was a ſtring of large glaſs beads, which almoſt 
diſtracted the poor prince with ſurpriſe and joy. 
He conceived himſelf poſſeſſed of greater treaſures 
than all the Pele w iſlands could afford; he ran to 
Captain Wilſon enraptured with his property, 
and begged that a ſmall Chineſe veſſel might be 
hired to tranſport them to Pelew, and deſire his 
father might be informed the Englees had car- 
ried him to a fine country, from whence he 
would ſoon ſend him ſome other preſents; at the 
ſame time adding, that if the perſons Captain 
Wilſon ſhould employ, faithfully and expeditiouſſy 
executed their truſt, he would reward them with 
two glaſs beads.— Happy ſtate of innocence, 
where the utmoſt ambition can be ſo caſily ſa- 
tisfied. 

While at Macao, Lee Boo had 9 op- 
portunities of ſeeing people of different nations, 
but ſoon gave a decided preference to the Engliſh, 
eſpecially the ladies. It has been already men- 
tioned that there are no quadrupeds at the Pelew 
Iſlands, and that the Newfoundland dog left there 
was the firſt of the ſpecies they had ſeen. They 
called him ſailor, which name Lee Boo now ap- | 
plied to every quadruped he ſaw. Horſes were 
his great favourites, he called them clow ſailor, or 
Vor, Its "FI great 
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great ſailor. He would often go to the table 
and ſtroke their mane and neck, and ſoon ventured 
to mount them. He intreated Captain Wilſon 
to ſend a horſe to his uncle Raa Kook. 
Ina few days Captain Wilſon received letters 
from Canton; the ſupra cargoes deſiring him to 
draw for what money he needed, and ordering the 
men to be ſupplied with every neceſſary in abun- 
dance. - The kindneſs ſhewn them on this occa- 
ſion by all ranks, at Macao and Canton, all the 
officers and men ſpeak of in the warmeſt terms. 
7 5 Captain Wilſon and his company took ſhipping 
for Whampoa in the Walpole, Captain Church- 
ill leaving Mr. Benger to take c care of the Oroo- 
long, and diſpoſe of her. 
In a few days they arrived at cel having 
been kept in ſpirits all the way by Lee Boo, 
whoſe admiration at every new object, and ſenſi- 
ble remarks at the ſame time, ſurpriſed al 
who had an opportunity of converſing with him. 
He was greatly ſurpriſed at the various diſhes of 
meat which he ſaw ſucceſſively ſet before them, 
alleging, that his father, though a King, was 
happy to ſerve himſelf with a few yams and cocoa 
5 nuts; while here the gentlemen had a great many 
5 different dainties, and ſervants attending them Ml / 


8 * ey! were eating, Obſerving a man drunk; 
| be 
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he laid he would not drink ſpirits, as it made him 
unlike a man. 

'An m of Lee Boo's ſtrong nchen 
to thoſe he knew, may be here mentioned, Which 
will ſerve to point out this ſtriking feature, not in 
his character only, but in all the natives of Pele w. 
One day, while ſitting at a window which looked 
towards the ſea, he obſerved a boat making to- 
wards ſhore, in which were Mr. Benger and Mr. 
McIntyre. His joy was ſo great, that he did not 
take time to tell Captain Wilſon or any other in 
the rdom the cauſe of his emotion, but ſpringing 
from his ſeat, flew to the ſhore in a twinkling. 
Immediately on their landing he ſhook hands with 
them ſo heartily, and with ſuch expreſſions of af- 
fection, as won their warmeſt regard. They had 
diſpoſed of the ſchooner for ſeven hundred Spaniſh 
dollars, which was conſidered as a very _ 
price. 

Lee Boo became an univerſal favourite whe 
ever he appeared. His agreeable, good-natured, . 
pleaſant behaviour, made him acceptable in every_ 
company. He one day very much ſurpriſed a 
company of gentlemen with his dexterity in 
throwing the dart. A party was formed to have 
a trial of ſkill in the Factory-hall. They hung 
up a Yauze cage, and a bird painted in the mid- 
D 2 | | dle. 
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dle. They ſtood at a good diſtance, and with 
- much difficulty hit even the cage. When Lee 
Boo's turn came, he took up his ſpear very care- 
leſsly, and, with the greateſt eaſe, ſtruck the 
little bird through the head. He had one day 
an opportunity of ſeeing ſome blue glaſs, which 
greatly delighted him. It was a colour he had 
not before ſeen. The gentleman, in whoſe houſe 
it was, made him a preſent of two jars of the 
ſame colour, which greatly delighted him. Oh / 
were it poſſible, he exclaimed, that my * at 
Pelew could fee them ! 

As the time was now near at hand when the 
company's ſhips would fail for England, Captain 
Wilſon laid before his people an account of the 
produce from the Oroolong, and other articles 
which had been ſold; and giving to every-one an 
equitable ſhare, he addreſſed the whole company 
nearly as follows: « Gentlemen, the moment be- 
ing now arrived when every one may to advan- 
tage follow his own inclination, I cannot part 
with you, without teſtifying my approbation at 
the ſpirited, the judicious, and. the manly con- 
duct you have preſerved amidſt our trying  difi- 
culties; and be aſſured, that, on my arrival in 
England, I will repreſent you to the Company 
> 08 
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a8 entitled to their particular regard, and I make 


no doubt but they will reward your toils.” 
If mutual adverſity will reconcile the moſt in- 


veterate enemies, ſurely the ſufferings of friends 


maſt rivet a more forcible affection ; and every 
one now preſent appeared to feel the weight of the 
remark, for a tender concern was manifeſt in every 
countenance. The conduct of Mr. Wilſon had 
been ſo mild and prudent, and his example ſo ani - 
mating, they ſtill wiſhed him for their comman- 
der. But it was net now a time for choice. Ne- 
ceſſity and reaſon pointed out their courſe. Lee 
Boo and the captain came home in the Morſe, 
and the furgeon in the Laſcelles; while, others 
embarked in different ſhips. | 

What has already been mentioned concerning | 


the amiable Lee Boo, has no doubt intereſted 
every reader in his hiſtory, in which we hope to 


be excuſed, if regard for a favourite ſubject ſhould 
lead us to be at times triflingly minute, as ſome 
readers may think. 

The Morſe was comtnanded by Captain Elles 


with whom Lee Boo made himſelf very happy. 


His ſpirit of enquiry, concerning various objects 
which he ſaw, began now to be directed more to 
their utility than formerly; and he ſhewed no 
imall anxiety to pick up as much knowledge as 

. poſſible, 
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poſſible, with regard to ſuch articles as would be 
uſeful at Pelew. His method of keeping his 
journal is very noticeable. He had a ftring, on 
which he caſt a knot for every remarkable object 
he wiſhed to imprint on his memory. Theſe 
knots he examined daily, and, by recollecting the 

circumſtances which occaſioned their being caſt, 
he imprinted. the tranſactions on his memory. 
The officers of the Morſe humourouſly remarked, 


' when they ſaw him referring to his hempen ta- 


blet, that he was, reading his journal. 
Hle was not forgetful of the crew of the Oroo- 
long, about whom he made frequent enquiries. 
Early in the voyage he aſked for a book, that 
with affiſtance he might learn the Engliſh alpha- 
bet, which was given him. At St. Helena he 
was ſurpriſed at the ſight of the ſoldiers, and the 
cannon on the fortifications; and four men of war 
arriving during his ſtay there, afforded new mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment. 

On being taken to ſee a ſchool, he . 
- conſcious of his own deficiency, that he begged 
he might learn like the boys. While here, he 
had alſo opportunities of riding on horſeback, of 
which he was very fond. He galloped with great 
_ eaſe, and fat his horſe very graceſully. 
g ” . N | | < . B efore 
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Before the Morſe ſailed from St. Helena, the 
Laſcelles arrived there, ſo that ne had an inter- 
view with his firſt friend Mr. Sharp. He was 
exceedingly happy with that gentleman, for whom 
he had the greateſt regard. 

When the Morſe approached the Britiſh Chan- 
nel, the number of ſhips that paſſed, confounded 
his journal, and he was obliged to diſcontinue his 
memorandums. But, on landing at Portſmouth, 


the objects which met his view were fo ſtupen- 


dous and grand, that he was involved in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment, aſking no queſtions whatever. 
The captain proceeded to London, impatient 
to ſee his family, and left Lee Boo under the pro- 
tection of his brother; who, however, ſoon after 
ſet off in a ſtage-coach, with his innocent charge. 
| Deſcribing his journey, he ſaid he had been put 
into a ljttle houſe, which horſes ran ay with, 
and that though he went to Leer he did not op 
travelling. 

On his arrival in London, he was not a little 
happy to meet with his Mentor, his new father, 
whom he was afraid he had loſt. Being ſhewn his 
chamber, he could not conceive the uſe of the bed, 
it being a four-poſt one, and of courſe different 
from what he had ſeen on board. Before he 
would repoſe himſelf, he jumped in and out of it 

| D 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral times, to admire its form, and intimated 
that here there was a houſe for every thing. It 
was all fine country, fine ſtreets, fine coach, and, 
houſe upon houſe up to the ſky—for the huts at 

Pelew being only one ſtory, he conſidered every 
floor here as a dictinct houſe. 

Captain Wilſon introduced Lee Boo to ſome 

bol the Eaſt India Directors, and to moſt of his 

friends, and at the fame time ſhewed him the moſt 

conſpicuous public buildings ; but his prudent 

conductor kept him from ſtage and other exhibi- 

tions; left the heat of the place might communi- 
cate the ſmall-pox, 

He was ſent to an academy at Rotherhithe, 
Where he was very aſſiduous in learning to read 
and write; and he ſoon became the favourite of 

all his ſchoolfellows from his gentleneſs and affabi- 
lity. During the hours of receſs he amuſed his 
benefaQtor”s family, by mimicking ſuch peculiari- 
ties as he obſerved in the boys at ſchool. He ſaid 


* «that when he returned to Pelew, he would keep an 


academyhimſelf; and he imagined the greatmen of 
his country would think him very wiſe when he 
ſhewed them their letters. 

© He always called his patron, captain; "Sit he 
would addreſs 292 Wilſon no otherwiſe than his 


* 


* | mother, 
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e although he was told to the contrary, 


conceiving it a tender expreſſion. 
When he ſaw the young aſking charity, he's was 
highly offended, ſaying they ought to work; but 


the ſupplication of the old and infirm met his na- 


tural benevolence—< Muſt give poor og man; 


old man no able to work.“ 


About this time he appeared to be about twenty pt 


years of age, middle fized. His expreſſive coun- 
tenance, great ſenſibility, and good humour, in- 
ſtantly prejudiced every one in his favour. His 
eyes were ſo ſtrikingly expreſſive, . that though he 
knew very little Engliſh, his en was eaſily 
underſtood. | 

This quickneſs of manner . readineſs of p. 
prehenſion were aſtoniſhing. A young lady, with 
whom he was one day in company, ſat down to 
the harpſichord, in order to diſcover how it af- 
fected him. To the muſic he paid little attention, 
but he was greatly intereſted to diſcover how the 
ſounds were produced. He at the ſame time ſung 
a ſong in the Pelew ſtyle, but it was very harſh. 

He was naturally polite. One day, at dinner, 
Mrs. Wilſon deſired him to help her to ſome cher- 
ries, when Lee Boo very quickly proceeded to 
take them up with his fingers. She pleaſantly _ 
' hinted his error, when he immediately took up a 
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ſpoon, his countenance at the ſame time being 

ſuffuſed with a bluſh. 

. Captain Wilſon, one * happening to rebuke 
his ſon for ſome trifling neglect in the preſence of 


Lee Boo, the generous youth was not happy till 
he had joined their hands, which he did with the 


tears of ſenſibility ſtreaming from his eyes. 


He preferred riding in a coach to every other 
conveyance, as it allowed people, he ſaid, an op- 
portunity of talking together. 

He was fond of going to church, becauſe he 
knew it was a religious duty, the object and final 

end being the fame both at Pelew and in England. 
lle was preſent at Lunard!'s aerial aſcenſion ; 
and remarked, that it was a ridiculous mode of 
r as 1 it could be done ſo much eaſier in a 
coach. 

He 8 obſerved all plants and fruit trees, 
and faid he ſhould take ſome ſeeds of each to Pe- 
lew. Indeed, in all his purſuits, he never loſt 
fight of what ſervice they might be in his own 


country. | = 
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LEE BOO's DEATH AND EPITA H. 


| | N the midſt of Lee Boo's innocent reſearches, 
he was taken ill of the dreaded ſmall-pox. Dr. 
Smith immediately attended him, who, in the firſt 
ſtage of the diſorder, predicted the fatal conſe- 
quences which enſued. . He cheerfully took the 
medicines that were adminiſtered, and willingly 
diſpenſed with the ſight of Mr. Wilſon, when he 
was told that he never had the diſorder, and that 
it was infectious, In the midſt of his illneſs, 
| hearing that Mrs. Wilſon was 'confined to her 
chamber, he cried—« What, mother bad Lee 
Boo get up to ſee her:“ which he actually did. 
Mr. Sharp; the ſurgeon of the Antelope, alſo at- 
tended him. | 
Viewing himſelf in a glaſs juſt before his death, 
he turned his head away in diſguſt at the appear- 
ance of his face, which was much ſwelled and diſ- 
figured. Getting worſe, and ſenſible of his ap- 
proaching fate, he fixed his eyes attentively on 


Mr. Sharp, and faid—<« Good friend, when you © 
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goto my country, tell my father that Lee Boo 
take much drink to make the ſmall-pox go away, 
but he die—that captain and mother very kind 
all Engliſh very good men was much ſorry he 
could not tell Abba Thulle the great many fine 
things the Engliſh got.” He then enumerated 
all the preſents he had received, which he begged 
the ſurgeon to diſtribute among his friends and 
the Rupacks. 

'The dying diſcourſe of this child of nature ſo 
affected the man who attended him, that he could 
not help ſobbing moſt piteouſly, which' Lee Boo 
obſerving, aſked—«< Why ſhould he oy ſo, be- 
cauſe Lee Boo die?” 

Thinking Mrs. Wilſon's illneſs aroſe from his 
own, he would frequently cry out, ſhe being 
only in an ay chamber, Lee Boo do 
well, mother.” "AIM 

The dreadfu] moment of ſeparation being now 
arrived, he told Mr. Sharp he was going away 
and yielded his laſt breath without apprehenſion, 
and with that native innocence and fimplicity 
which had marked his every action. 

The family, the ſervants, and thoſe who knew 
him, could not withhold the tears of affectionate 
regard, when informed of the melancholy event. 
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Tbe Eaſt-India Chara ordered Lee Boo to 
be buried in Rotherhithe church-yard, with every 
poſſible mark of reſpect. All who knew him, 
with the pupils at the academy, attended the 
funeral; and the concourſe was otherwiſe ſo 
great, that it might be ſuppoſed his good qualities 
had been publickly proclaimed, inſtead of being 
privately communicated. A tomb, with this in- 
ſcription, was ſoon after erected by the Eaſt-India 
CO 

'To the Memory 
vs, Of Prince Lee Boo, 
A Native of the Pelew or Palos Iſlands ; 
And ſon to Abba Thulle, Rupack or King 
Of the Iſland Coorooraa *; 
Who departed this Life on the 27thof December, 1784, 
Aged 20 Years, 

| This Stone is Infcribed, * © 

Buy the Honourable United Eaft India Company, 
As a Teſtimony of Eſteem - 

For the Humane and Kind Treatment 
Afforded by his Father to the Crew of their Ship, 
| The Antelope, Carr. WiLsoN, 

: Which was wrecked off that Iſland 

In the Night of the gth of Auguſt, 1783. 

Stop, Reader, ſtop! Let Nature claim a Tear ; 
A Prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies bury'd here. 


* . Coorooraa is che yeni name of the IQand, of which Pelew 
is the Og town. 


This 
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This amiable young prince, whoſe reſidence 
here was only five months, conformed himſelf 
to the Engliſh dreſs in every inſtance, except his 
hair, which he continued to wear after the faſhion 
of his own country. He was of a middling 
ſtature; and his countenance was ſo expreſſive, 
that it depicted the beſt qualities of a virtuous 
mind. His eyes were lively and intelligent ; and 
his whole manner gentle and intereſting. He 
had the natural politeneſs of a gentleman, with- 
out the drudgery of ſtudy, or the obſervance of 
eſtabliſhed forms of ceremony. After his death, 
it was found that he had laid by all the ſeeds or 
ſtones of fruit he had eat after his arrival, with a 
view to plant them at Pelew. 

When we reflect on the unhappy fate of poor 
Lee Boo, with which the reader is now acquainted, 


the mind ranges to the habitation of his father 


Abba Thulle, who on a cord had tied thirty knots, 
as a memento that his fon would return in thirty 
moons, or perhaps a few more, for which he was 
willing to make allowance. . Thoſe moons have 
long ſince performed their revolutions. * The 
knots are untied ; and yet no gladdening fail 
| hovers round Pelew. Lee Boo is dead in reality; 
and though no more even in the tortured una- 
| gination of his expecting family, yet the ſight of 


* 


. 
an European veſſel, even at this diſtant period, 


neſs of paſt endearments. It will be a long time 


before the Ariel will reach this friendly, this hoſpi- 


table ſhore ; when the joy of the King, to ſee a 


return of the Engliſh, will be ſo far overclouded 
by his parental diſappointment. | 


would animate their hopes, and recall the fond- 


But his mind is too noble, open, and generous, _ 


to entertain, for a moment, a ſuſpicion that Cap- 


tain Wilſon could be. guilty of inattention to 
Lee Boo, much leſs of baſeneſs or ingratitude. 
As a communication with the Friendly Ifles of 
Pelew is to be renewed, there is every-reaſon to 
hope that we ſhall yet receive a ſequel to ſome of 
the preceding circumſtances, with further parti- 
culars of a race of unenlightened people, whoſe 


ſincerity, and ſtrict adherence to the dictates of 
| honour and religion, are at once a diſgrace and a 
burleſque on the paſſions and purſuits of thoſe, 


who conſider themſelves as much nearer the 


- ſtandard of perfection. 


— 
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r. LXXXII. 
5 . i 


HUNTER'S ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF PEGU. 


Troven many Europeans have viſited the 


Eaſtern regions, and though conſiderable addi- 


tions have been made to our ſtock of geographi- 
cal knowledge by their labours, yet there are ſome 
countries, in that quarter of the globe, into which 


few travellers have penetrated, and with which 


we are very little acquainted. 

Among the generality of mankind a deſire of 
enlarging ſcience is but a ſecondary conſideration. 
The acquiſition of wealth is the principal ob- 
jet which engages their attention; and, on that 
account; whatever countries appear incapable of 


- gratifying their ruling paſſion, are, for the moſt 


part, neglected. We may, therefore, with great 
juſtice, ſay, that we are as much indebted to acci- 
dent, as to any cauſe whatever, for great part of 
our knowledge reſpecting remote nations. The 


' ſhipwreck of the Antelope d:ſcovered Pelew, and 


convinced us that there are a people on whom the 


light of truth never beamed ; a people in a ſtate of 


nature, 
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nature, whoſe boſoms glow with the nobleſt prin- 
ciples of benevolence, and who poſſeſs virtues 
which we ſhould in vain ſeek for among ſome of 
the proud ſons of Europe. An event nearly 
ſimilar gave Mr. Hunter an opportunity of ex- 
amining the kingdom of Pegu. In the year 1782, 
being on a paſlage from Bengal, 'in the ſervice of 
the Eaſt-India Company, on board of a ſhip 
which was totally diſmaſted, and obliged to put 
into the river Syriam to refit, he endeavoured to 
procure, during his reſidence there, ſuch informa- 
tion reſpecting the ſtate of the country as the 
ſhortneſs of the time would permit, 

Pegu is a kingdom of farther India, and is 
ſituated between the fifteenth and twenty- fourth 
degrees of north latitude. It, is terminated on 
the weſt and ſouth by the ſea ; on the ſoutheaſt 
by the kingdom of Siam; on the north by that 
chain of mountains which forms the boundary of 
the Chineſe empire on that quarter; and on the 
north-weſt by the kingdom of Ava. Its length 
is about ſix hundred miles, and its greateſt breadth 

about three hundred Ho fifty. | 


* 
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CHAP, LXXXIII. 
ON THE SITUATION AND CLIMATE OF Prov. 


T HE whole country is low, and the land can 
only be ſeen at a very ſmall diſtance from ſea, 


'Add to this, that the water is ſhallow a great way 


off from the coaſt, ſo that one gets into three or 


four fathoms before one is within ſight of land. 


'Thus a perſon who is unacquainted is much at a 
loſs ;- and a circumſtance which, unleſs he is 
aware of it, will encreaſe his confuſion, is this, 
that the chart publiſhed in our Engliſh Directory, 
in even the lateſt editions, lays down the entrance 


of the river twelve miles too much to the ſouth- 
ward. Hence it comes, that, after a man has 
got into the latitude of the place, by the chart, 


he is ſurpriſed to find no land within the reach of 
his eye. This error is rectified in a new chart of 


Pegu, which is inſerted in the laſt edition of the 


French Neptune Oriental. The tides, near the 
bar, at the new and full moon, riſe about twenty 
feet perpendicular, and their flow is amazingly 
rapid, i 

From what has been ſaid concerning the ſitu- 


ation of this ee and, ſtill more, from the 


proſpect 
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proſpect one has, in going up the river, which is 
- lined on both ſides with thickets and marſhes, one 
is naturally led to ſuppoſe, that it-muſt be very 


unhealthy. There are, however, the ſtrongeſt _ 


reaſons to believe, that the perſon who ſhould 
ſuppoſe ſo would form a moſt erroneous judg- 
ment. The natives are, perhaps, the moſt 
robuſt and muſcular race of men that we meet 


with any where in India. They are ſeldom at- 


tacked by diſeaſes ; and, what is ſtill more to the 
purpoſe, Europeans, who have lived here many 
years, enjoy an uninterrupted good health. A 
perſon that has reſided, even for a ſhort time, in 
Pegu, would alſo join the teſtimony of his own. 
ſenſations to all theſe other proofs of its ſalubrity. 
Even during the rains, which all over India 
make the moſt difagreeable and ſickly time of the 
year, the air in this place is temperate, and has 
an elgſticity unknown, at the correſponding ſea- 
ſon, in any other part; which gives vigour to 
the animal ſyſtem, and enables it to ſupport a 
great degree of fatigue. Perhaps the rapid mo- 


tion of the tides may account, in ſome meaſure,  _ 


for the healthineſs of the climate; at leaſt, I 1 
know of no other cauſe to which -it can be 
aſcribed, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, LXXXIV. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE an. 


TE inhabitants of W are of a ſwarthy com- 
plwKuexion. Their features reſemble thoſe of the 
Malays. They have broad faces, large black 

eyes, flat noſes, prominent cheek bones, and 
extremely large mouths. On their chins they 
wear a tuft of hair, but ſhave the remaining part 
of their beard. Like ſeveral other eaſtern nations, 
they conſider jet black Seed as a very great 
beauty. 

In their ears they wear various kinds of orna- 
ments, One appears to be peculiar to this 
country. It is a thin plate of gold rolled up in 

the form of a quill, about the thickneſs of one's 
finger, which is thruſt through a hole made in 

the uſual part of the ear, large enough to receive 

8 it, 5 
This deſcriptiorr i: is chiefly applicable to the 
Biimahs, that is, the natives of Ava, or their de- 
ſcendants, who are very numerous, as the go- 
vernment is now in their hands. 


—— 


The 
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The orginal inhabitants of Pegu have faces ap- 


proaching more to the oval form, features more 
regular and ſofter, and their looks ſeem much 
more expreſſive than thoſe of the Birmahs, with 
whom in other reſpects they nearly agree. 

The Birmahs, however, who wiſh to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves from the conquered people, 
employ à very ſingular badge for that purpoſe. 
The thigh of every Birmah, including his hip 
and knee, is of a jet-black, which has a very fin- 
gular appearance; and this mark they receive in 
their childhood. It is made by the repeated ap- 
plication of an inſtrument, with a great number 
of ſharp points, placed cloſe together, ſomething 
like that uſed in carding wool, till the part is en- 
tirely covered with drops of blood. After this 
they apply a liquid, of which galls is the principal 
ingredient. This excites a conſiderable degree 
of fever; and it is computed, by the natives them- 
ſelves, that about two children out of five periſh 
in conſequence of the operation. Some, perſons 
of higher rank have, inſtead of this, their thighs. 
covered with the - repreſentation, of  tygers, and 
other wild beaſts, imprinted by a proceſs ſimilar 
to the former. | i 

The men have long black hair on the top of 
their heads, over which ſome wear a white hand- 

 kerchicf 


or 


kerchief in the form of a turban. Others go 
with their heads bare, and decorate them with 
flowers. About their loins they wrap a piece of 
party-coloured ſilk, which is afterwards paſled 
over the ſhoulder, and goes round the body. 


CHAP. LXXXV. 


ON THE DISPOSITION, MANNERS, RELIGION, 
AND ARTS, OF THE INHABITANTS OF PEGU, 


No information is of greater importance to 
the philoſopher, than that reſpecting the manners 
of rude and uncultivated nations. The more his 
knowledge of mankind is enlarged, the abler he 
will be to comprehend the operations of the hu- 
man mind, and to account -for that difference of 
character, which, independant of phyſical diſ- 
tinctions, ſeparates the various tribes diſperſed 
over the face of the earth. 
A ferocious ſhyneſs renders all intercourſe with 
ſome equally difficult and dangerous. Cunning 
is the prominent feature in others, and there are 
ſome who are diſtinguiſhed not only by their 
frankneſs and affability, but even by their hoſ- 
3 picality. 


of 
ed 
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pitality. The people of Pegu ſeem to be of the ; 


latter kind. 
In their behaviour to ſtrangers, aur are el 


ing, and ſhew a degree of frankneſs that one 


would by no means expect to meet in a nation 
whom we have been accuſtomed to look upon as 


barbarous. They expreſs a great curioſity to ſee 


the manners of ſtrangers, which makes them 
often come into their houſes, and obſerve all that 
is doing, without appearing to be under any con- 
ſtraint. They alſo take pleaſure in imitating the 
dreſs and behaviour of thoſe who come among 


them, and appear highly delighted when a ſtran- 


ger imitates any of theirs. In return, if you go 
into their houſes, you are received with great 
hoſpitality; the people are eager to find ſome- 
thing that may give you ſatisfaction, and ſeem 
very happy when you ſhew any marks of being 
pleaſed. They have none of that ſtrictneſs which 
diſtinguiſhes the other eaſtern nations; but will 
themſelves conduct you, with the greateſt alacrity, 
through every part of their dwelling. The merit 


of their complaiſance is ſo much the greater on 


this account, that it cannot, 'in any degree, be 
aſcribed to fear, as a ſtranger is here entirely in 
their power, and the people have a very high 


idea of their own military force and prowels. 


The 


— 


y 
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be religion of theſe people is much the ſame 
as that of the Gentoos, and, among many other 
objects of worſhip, they pay adoration to evil 
ſpirits, which they endeavour to appeaſe, and ren- 
der 'propitious with preſents, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Tonquineſe and other neighbouring 
nations. Their prieſts are numerous, have con- 
ſiderable influence in the ſtate, and live on the 
alms which they receive from the people. Their 
government is deſpotic, and going to law is at- 
tended with as bad conſequences in Pegu, as in 
ſome countries of Europe. Of this the following 
inſtance is a proof. Two Engliſh gentlemen, 
having a trivial diſpute, went before a judge, who 
condemned each party to pay triple the ſum con- 
. teſted. | | 

The arts ſeem to be in a very imperfect ſtate 
in this country. Their agriculture is confined 
to the cultivation of rice, The farmers cover 
the ground three or four inches deep. with water, 
through which the blade ſprings up, and it is 
ſoon after tranſplanted into another field, where 
it is ſuffered to grow and ripen. Pegu produces 
filk and cotton, and the natives have the art of 
making cloth of each of theſe materials, but they 
often combine both in one piece, and they dye 
the thread uſed for weaving of various colours, ſo 
| that 


» ET 


- - 
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| that cloth made in this manner 4 0 5 
uſed in the Highlands n and known by . 
che name of Tartan. | 
There are no buildings of ſtone here but thoſe 
ſet apart for religious purpoſes. The deſcription 
of one, called the Golden Pagoda, is as follows. 
It is a circular edifice, or rather a polygon of a 
great number of ſides, about thirty feet high, ter- 
minated above by a round ſpire of a very great 
keight, which, however, differs from a cone in 
this reſpect, that a line drawn on its ſurface, from 
the apex to the baſe, is not a ſtraight one, but 
forms a curve inwards, ſo that the whole ap- 
proaches near to the form of a ſpeaking trumpet. 
This ſpire is covered with gold, from which the. 
Pagoda has its name, and at the top there is a 
ring, from which are ſuſpended a number of ſmall 
+bells, that make a continual jingling .noiſe by the 
agitation they receive from the wind. The 
building below is hollow, and there is one paſ- 
ſage which leads into it; but this is ſhut up by an 
iron gate, which is never opened, cxcept when 
lome religious ceremony is to be performed. 
Round the building are placed on the ground a 
great number of ſtone figures, e wild - 
Walls of a an enormous ſize, = 


- 
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CHAP. LXXEVE. 3.54 


oF THEIR 2 ARTICLES. | 


Ir F ee into the manners and en of 
nations principally engage the philoſopher, a 
knowledge of its productions will be the = of 

a commercial kingdom. 
Ihe chief article of trade which induces the 
European to viſit Pegu, is Teak-wood, which 
abounds here more than in any other part of 
India. This tree grows to a great ſize, and, ex- 
. cept that it is more flexible and not quite fo hard, 
it, reſembles oak. It is uſed all over India, not 
ohly for making furniture, but alſo for the con- 
ſtruction of veſſels, as it has this advantage over 
every other kind, that it "_P not corrupt ſo ſoon 
in the water. | | 
In and bees- wax are 0 articles of commerce 
here, and gold is produced in no contemptible 
quantity, but the exportation of it is not allowed, 
nor is it uſed for money. The ſame prohibition 
is extended allo to n which might be 
prepared 


— 
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prepared i in abundance, if permiiſſion ea be got 
to export it. 

With tegard to the r advantages to 
be derived from this country, I am of opinion, ' 
that if permiſſion could be obtained to export its 

gold, it would become a valuable branch of trade, 


as the Malay coaſt is at preſent the only part of 


India from which it is procured. The exporta- 


tion of tin from Pegu is alſo great, but it might 
be greatly encreaſed. There ſeems, however, to 


be an inſuperable bar to the progreſs of com- 


merce in chis country; the jealouſy of the na- 
tives, and their averſon to have much intercourſe 


with ſtrangers. The Imperial Company, it 
is true, have a factory at Rangoon, ſurrounded 


by a wall, and upon which the colours of the 


company are hoiſted; but veſſels that come 


hither to trade, meet with a treatment equally 


mortifying as that to which the Dutch are forced 


to ſubmit in Japan. As ſoon as they come to an; 


anchor, the guns and rudder are carried on ſhore, 
and not delivered again till they have finiſhed on 
buſineſs, and are about to depart. 

As this behaviour has rendered the trade of. 
Pega much leſs conſiderable than it otherwiſe 
would have been, and retarded the advancement * 


af the 1 285 both in richneſs and civilization, 
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it will, doubtleſs, appear to be very impolitic; 
and yet, if independence is the greateſt good that 
a nation can enjoy, we muſt confeſs their preſent 
conduct to be the wiſeſt they could have purſued, 
as being the beſt calculated to preſerve that inva- 
luable poſſeſſion. Any man who is acquainted 
with the means by which the European powers 
have obtained their eſtabliſhments in Hindoſtan, 
© will be convinced of the truth of this aſſertion. 
Under the pretence of trade, they obtained per- 
miſſion from the Sovereigns of the diſtricts they | 
viſited, to build factories and forts, ahd to keep 
in pay a body of troops, both which they ſtrength- 
ened and augmented by degrees, under yarious 
pretexts, till they reduced to a ſtate of dependence 
thoſe very princes, to whoſe indulgence they 
were indebted for all their poſſeſſions. Is it then 
at all ſurpriſing that the Birmahs ſhould be un- 
willing to encourage an intercourſe, which they 
have ſeen to produce ſuch fatal effects, and rather 
chuſe to reſign the advantages they might derive 
from an extenſive commerce, than endanger their 
exiſtence as an independent people ? Happy na- 
tion! who' are contented to enjoy the wealth 
which nature has, with liberal hand, beſtowed on 
your ſoil, and know not the delire of foreign 


3 * EA * which has tempted 
| others 
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others to. rehnquiſh the more ſubſtantial bleſſings 
of liberty and independence, May you long con- 
tinue to preſerve, with jealous care, this your 
moſt precious birth-right, and reject, with diſdain, 
the moſt ſplendid allurements, if they tend in the 
leaſt to put it in danger. 


* 


CHAP, LXXXVII. 


> 
an THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS of THE 


Tit Arabs of the Defart follow the religion af 
Mahomet ; but they have entirely. disfigured it by 
the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions. They lead a wander- 


ing life amidft the dry ſands of Africa; and ſome 
bodies of them continually hover about the coaſt. 
They a are divided into tribes, more or leſs conſider- 


able. Every tribe is ſub-divided into hordes, and 
every horde encamps in thoſe cantons which are 
moſt ſuitable ſor ſupplying paſture for the cattle ; 
fo that a whole tribe is never entirely united. | 
They are almoſt all found intermixed with ſome 
bamlets of thoſe of the Ouadelims, the Labdeſleba, 


the Rouſſye, the Lathidierim, the Chelus, the 


Tucanois, the Ouadelis, &c. The tuo firſt are 
1 the 
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the moſt formidable. They carry their ravages 
even to the gates of Morocco. They are ſtrong, 
well-made men, robuſt and vigorous. In general 
they have woolly hair, long beirds,- favage looks, 
. large hangiug cars, and long nails like claws, 
which they always uſe in their wars. Theſe 
Ouadelims, revengeful, arrogant, warhke, and 
thirſting for plunder; ſpread terror and conſter- 
nation wherever they paſs. All the tribes, how- 
ever, are deſtitute of courage, unleſs more nu- 
. merous than their opponents. 

\ Theſe people lodge, with their families, under 
tents, covered with a-kind of coarſe cloth made of 
camels hair, fpun by the women, and wove upon 
mall looms. Their furniture conſiſts of two large 

leather bags, containing a few rags, and ſome 
pieces of old iron, three or four goats ſkins, if 
they can procure ſo many, in which they keep 
their milk and their water, feverat wooden baſone, 
ſome harneſs for their e two large ſtones to 
grind barley, a ſmaller one to drive into the earth 
the pegs of their tents, an olter mat, which ſerves 
them for a bed, a coarſe carpet as a covering, 
and a fmall kettle, The flocks of the tolerably 

- aMuent, conſiſt of two or three he-camels, ſeveral 

\ ſhe ones, a few ſheep, and ſame goats. 


— 
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The duty which theſe  Arebs obſerve moſt 


ſcrupulouſly, is prayer, of which there are ſeveral 
kinds, The f.:t always begins before ſun-riling. 


Their Talbe is diſtinguiſhed by a long beard, a 


piece of woollen ſtuff, half white and half crimſon, 
floating round a bedy, dry and meagre by long 


. faſting, the conſequence of exceſſive lazineſs, and 


by a chaplet of enormous ſize ; he raiſes aloud and 
lamentable voice, as if that of a pious and con- 


- 


trite man, but which is only that of a hypocrite. * 


Armed with a poignard, he ſeeks far a ſpot where 
his perfidious arm may give the fatal blow, which 


pierces the boſom of his neighbour, his friend, and 


eren his brother. By certain ſounds he informs 


the horde to range themſelves under his banner, 


to hear the praiſes of their prophet. All imme 


diately flock to kim with holy reſpect ; but before 


he begins his prayer, they pull off a ſmall kind of 


petticoat, which hangs from their girdle, and 


wrap themſelves up in it, as well as in the 
other parts of their dreſs. LR 2 Talbe then bends 
bimſelf towards the ground, removes with his 


hands the earth upon which his feet were placed, 
takes a handful of that which he has not trod uponꝰ 


end, for want of water, rubs it over his face, 
hands, and arms, as far as the e bow, to cleinſe 


Ls en a ceremony which the people ex- 
14 
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actly imitate. Prayer ended, they remain ſome, 
time ſeated on the ground, trace out with their 
fingers various figures on the ſand, and turn them 
round their head, as if beſprinkling themſelves 
with holy water. Theſe ſavages ſhew as much 
exterior piety and reſpect as any ſect whatever. I 
do not, however, believe that it is poſſible to pay 
leſs regard to religion than they do, as ſoon as 
| their prayers are finiſhed. . The women, who aſſiſt 
only at the morning and evening devotion, place 
themſelves in the entrance. of their tents, their 
faces turned towards the eaſt. 5 
Next to the firſt exerciſe of religion, comes 
the care of milking their flocks. They begin 
by the ſhe-camels, giving them a great many 
blows with their feet, till they make them riſe 
up. As ſoon as they are on their legs, they 
take off from their udders a kind of covering, 
made of ropes worked together, which is intended 
to prevent the young camels from ſucking. The 
young one then runs up to its mother, and by its 
careſſes, prepares her to yield her milk in greater 
abundance. The maſter and the keeper of the 
flock watch for the moment when the lips of the 
young camel are covered with a white foam, they 
then ſeparate it from its mother, and each reſting 
his bead o on different ſides againſt the animal's 
belly, 
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belly, they th the adder,” from which. they 
ſometimes draw five pints of milk, when the. rains 
have rendered the earth fruitful... | 

One can ſcarcely conceive. to what a 10 | 
the female Arabs carry. their coquetry. They 
divide their. hair with the greateſt art into treſſes, 
ſome of. which they ſuffer to float over their ba- 
ſoms, and affix to them every thing they can find. 


I. have. ſeen: ſome who. ornamented them with. . 


ſhells, ſmall keys, padlocks,. rings, and buttons, 
taken from ſhip-wrecked. ſailors. When their 
hair is arranged in. this manner, they, cover it 
with a dirty cloth, which . encloſes the whole 
head, and even half the noſe, and which is tied 
under the chin. To give more luſtre to their 
eyes, they, paint them all round with a large cop- 
per needle, which they rub upon a kind of blue 
ſtone. All their art in adjuſting their dreſs oon 
ſiſts in folding it with neatneſs, and making it 
keep its plaits, , though they. employ for that pur 
. poſe neither. pins, laces, nor ſewing. That 
their dreſs may be complete, they muſt dye the 
nails of their feet and hands of a red colour. A 


Mooreſs, to be reekoned a beauty, muſt - have 


long teeth ſticking out of her mouth; the fleſh. 
from her ſhoulder to the elbow, looſe and flabby, 
her body and limbs prodigiouſly thick; a heavy 
| 1 hobbling 


— 
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hobbling gait, and bracelets like the collar of a 
-- Daniſh dog upon her arms and legs. In a word, 
from infancy they endeavour to efface thoſe ſhapes 
for which they are indebted to nature, in order to 
ſubſtitute others, highly ridiculous and diſagree- 


able. They have no other wardrobe than the 
articles I have already mentioned. 


Could any one believe that ſuch hideous and 


- rightful females are jealous, and fond of propa- 


. - gating ſcandal? This, however, is the caſe. If 
one of them has occaſion to | borrow any thing 
from a neighbour, and if the huſband happens to 

de in the tent, the veils her face, and preſents 
Herſelf at the entrance, with a timid and trem- 

bling air; but if her neighbour happens to be by 
herſelf, they begin to rail againſt all their ac- 

* = _quaintances who are able to dreſs in a ſuperior 

ſtyle . The converſation is prelonged, a third 

meighbour arrives, who puts in her word alſo, 
ſo that the half of the day is ſpent in ſpeaking ill 
of others, and they often ſeparate, without re- 
| A They 


2 Ik cheſe ACCOMPLISHMEN T's 138 charaRteriſtic 
of ſo refined a part of the creation, as the French and Engliſh 
ladies, why wonder that ſavages ſhould evince a depravity in their 

manners, when judged by the RET of eee feat or | 
true politeneſs ? 8 . 
1 7 25 | are 
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are alſo remarkably lazy, and fond of gene 
dizing. When they know that camels or goats 


fleſh is roaſting in any tent, they will expoſe 


themſelves to every affront, in order to procure 


ſome of it. Their favourite part is the liver. 


The men have almoſt the ſame faults. They 
will paſs whole days ſtretched out on their mats, 


either aſleep, or ſmoaking their pipes. 
They aſſemble, ſometimes in the day-time, to 


relate their war-like exploits. Each -mentions 
the number of enemies he has killed. For the 
moſt part the appellation of liar is inftaatly be- 


ſtowed upon him vaho ventures to make an aſ- 


ſertion ridiculouſly falſe, the diſpute becomes 
warm, and the converſation is terminated by 


Pc nx They can never agitate the moſt 
arkding with rage. Fury is difplayed in al 
cheir geſtures, and they never go about any of 
their domeſtic affairs without gout noiſe and 
e. 


Perfidy and treachery are da vices inhe - 
rent in every Arab, and on this account they ne- 


ver go out of their cents without being armed. 
They could never carry on buſineſs by granting 


o who: + 
E 6 ſigned 


Viritten ſeeurities, for he who received a bond 


N 


— 
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ſigned it: they always carry whatever they have 
moſt valuable in a ſmall leathern purſe, ſuſpended 
from their necks. Though in their tents they 


uſe neither locks nor keys, I have ſeen ſome who 


had ſmall coffers; but even theſe coffers, the 
contents of which in value ſeldom exceed half a 
crown, are an object of deſire to a whole horde. 


In this reſpeQ I can except neither brother nor 
father, nor even the ſon of him who poſleſſes i = 
Young people .are early accuſtomed to uſe a 


© poignard, to tear out the bowels of their adver- 
- ary with their nails, and to conceal a lie in an art- 


ful manner, under the veil of truth. Thoſe who 


to theſe talents add the art of reading and writing, 


become the moſt dangerous monſters, as they ac- 
quire among their countrymen a much greater 


pre- eminence. It may be ſaid, that they are fa- 
miliarized with crimes from their infancy, and 
that they are taught to commit them with the 
fame pleaſure as if they were performing; the ede 
meritorious action. 


According to the cuſtom of the country; every 


ſtranger, of whatever" tribe or canton he may be, 
known or unknown, muſt be treated with hoſpi- 
tality. If there are ſeveral travellers, each inha- 

-bitant muſt contribute ſomething towards the ex- 

- pence of entertaining him. All without diſtinc- 


tion 


E L 
tion go to meet him, congratulate him upon dis 
arirval, and carry his baggage to the bottom of 
- the buſh. which is deſtined to ſhelter him during 
the night; for it is an eſtabliſned rule that no 
ſtranger can be admitted into their tents. 
When this ceremony is ended, all ſit down around 
their new gueſt, and interrogate him reſpecting 
the country. from which he has come; whether 
ſuch a tribe have evacuated the ſpot in which they 
were encamped; whether he met with others in 
the neareſt or moſt remote cantons; and, laſtly, 
whether he found much. paſture; in. the places 
which he traverſed ? When he has anfwered all 
theſe queſtions, they aſk to what tribe he belongs; 
but they never enquire after his health, until they 
have ſatisfied themſelves reſpecting PT other 
point which they wiſh to know. 


If the ſtranger be acquainted with no Caro "7 


the horde which he viſits, the richeſt j in it muſt 
always maintain him while he ſtays., The tra- 
veller receives a large baſon of milk, and fome 
barley meal mixed with the ſame liquid boiled, or 
with water, when it can be procured. If the vi- ; 
ſitor can read, he has the honour of repeating the 
prayers. In that caſe the Talbe of the hamlet 
places himſelf cloſe by him, as maſter of the cere- 
' monies, All his entertainment is confined to 

* * this, 


* 
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this, Ihe be a ſtranger of whom little is known; 
but if he has friends in the horde, and if he is 
conſidered as rich, a ram or a fat ſheep is killed 
to regale him. The wife prepares the repaſt, and, 
before ſhe bakes the meat, ſhe ſeparates the fat 
from it, which the ſerves up raw. When the fleſh 
is baked, ſhe begins by putting her huſband's 
#hare on one ſide, after which ſhe ſets apart cer- 
' tain portions for ſuch of his friends as he lives 
with upon good terms. To be wanting in this 
duty, would be an unpardonable omiſſion. At 
length the diſplays with great care, upon a little 
ſtraw, the part deſtined for the traveller. The Arab 
who treats is always followed by a Chriftian flave 
or negro, who carries upon his head the repaſt in- 
tended for the gueſt, which, however, is never 
. ſerved up till ten at night, though he may have 
arrived early in the morning. The cuſtom is, to 
offer nothing but at night, and always by moon- 
ſhine, or by thellight of a large fire; for the Arabs 
Eindle fires in almoſt every ſeaſon. The traveller 
never fails to preſs, with much earneſtneſs, the 
perſon wha accompanies the diſh to do him the 
honour of partaking with him; but the latter re- 
fuſes as much as he poſſibly can. 
The travellets in the morning continue their 
journey, without taking leave of any one. If this 
e 5 mode 


. 
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mode of receiving ſtrangers, proceeded from the 
heart, it might ſhame the hoſpitality of much 
more poliſhed countries; but they endeavour to 
avoid the trouble and expence which neceſſarily 
follows it: for when an unknown. traveller ap- 
pears, they place, at a ſmall diſtance from their 
teiit, a camel's ſaddle, a mat, a fuſce, and a ſmall 
package, which appear to be the baggage of ſome 
other traveller who has halted; but often theſe 
precautions do not prevent the ſtranger from de- 
poſiting his luggage cloſe by. Upon this the chief 
goes and informs him, that they belong to ſome 
Arab of a neighbouring hamlet. This, however, 
sa trick to which they are well accuſtomed, and 
on that account the viſitor never ſtirs; but they 
revenge themſelves for his importunity by giving 
him a very ſcanty allowance. He then looks 
around on every ſide, and, if he perceives a fire, 
he haſtens thither, in hopes of finding either meat 
or ſome ſoup. At firſt he is very careful to con- 


paſſes, and whether they are eating, for they are 


cunning enough, in order to prevent ſuch viſits, 


to remove quickly the three ſtones that ſupport = | 


their kettle; and in that caſe. he ir ſure of ſucceſs, 
for they never ſee any one paſs without inviting | 
him to enter, and take a part of cheir entertain- 
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ment. It often happens that, while he is running 
in ſearch of a good ſupper, the effects which he 
depoſited behind a-buſh are ſtole from him; but 
this is onlVa trifle,” for on the firſt opportunity he 
indemnifies himſelf. by ſerving others in the like 
manner. | 
It would bedifficult to form a proper idea of the 
pride and ignorance of theſe Arabs. They not 
only conſider themſelves as the firſt people in the 
world, but they have the ridiculous vanity to be- 
lieve that the fun riſes for them only. They cal 
the ſtars the children of the moon. 
War, among theſe Arabs, is nothing but a ſpe- 
dies of robbery. They never undertake it but 
that they may indulge in lazineſs, after having 
pillaged their enemies flocks, and ravaged the 
fields before they are reaped. One day, while 
the plains were covered with the cattle of the 
whole hamlet, one of their keepers came running 
quite · out of breath, to inform us“ that large par- 
ties of the Oudelims were making their appear- 
ance on the tops of the mountains, and ſeemed as 
if they had a deſign to carry off our flocks. A 
large drum was then beat, all ran to their arms, 
and immediately ſet out to meet the enemy. Thoſe 


„M. de Briſſon, and his unfortunate companions. 


who 
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who were mounted - on horſes were ſoon Toft i in 
a cloud of duſt. The camel, which takes very 
long ſteps, .was no leſs nimble. Incited by the 
cries of the rider, it darted forward in the crowd, 
and with its teeth did as much execution as could © 
have been done by the muſquet. The Arabs ne- 
ver make an attack ranged in the order of battle. 
As many warriors as there are on each. ſide, ſo 
many ſingle combats are there, and he who over- 
comes his adverſary takes from him his arms, or 
the animal upon which he is mounted, and re- 
tires precipitately with the fruits of his victory. 
Others, if they conſider themſelves as the ſtronger 
party, lay hold of one another, ſtab each other 
with their poignards,. and ſometimes tear out one 
another's bowels with their long nails. It often 
happens that thoſe who poſſeſs great riches in cat- 
tle, find themſelves reduced in one day to the moſt . 
dreadful miſery, and are ſtripped of their all by 
him who only the evening before poſſeſſed nothing. 
The weakeft tribes being moſt - expoſed; they 
take care to live retired, and above all at a diſ- 
tance from the Oudelims, and the Labdeſſeba. 1 
ſaw the latter, ſome time before I quitted the 
country, begin their robberies towards Arguem, 
which 3 call Agadir, and carry their ravages | 


When 
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When the batt'e is finiſhed, each party digs a 
certain number of graves, and the Talbes being 
defired to repair to the ſpot which has been drench- 
ed with the blood of their countrymen, haſten thi- 
| ther to diſcharge the functions of their miniſtry. 
Theſe conſiſt in articulating mournful ſounds 
over a few handfuls of ſand collected into a ſhell, 
in ſcattering them over the unhappy victims whom 
| they are preparing for death, in preſſing their 
thumbs againſt their foreheads, as if they applied 
ſome holy oil to them; and, laſtly, in covering their 
bodies with a ſcarf and chaplet. When they have 
breathed their laſt, they ſtretch tbem out in the 
grave always on their left ſide, and with their faces 
turned towards the riſing fun, as if to contemplate 
che tomb of their prophet. They then ſurround 
the grave with large ftones piled one upon ano- 
ther, which ſerve as a monument to theſe military 
plunderers. The age of the warriors is diſtin- 
guilhed by the quantity of ground which their bo- 
5 Ges occupy. The women in tears go and roll 
chemſelyes in the ſand around theſe mauſolea, and 
their geſtures, their grimaces, and their ſighs, ut- 
tered as it were in cadence, form a ſpectacle 
truly ridiculous. A traveller never paſſes betore 
. theſe tombs without laying down his ſtick ; and, 
after repeating a ſhort Prayers he raiſes around = 
| t 
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tomb pyramids of ſtones, which indicate the vows 
be has olfered up for the repole of the foul of the 
deceaſed. 

After the ſer ceremonies, Mmöhfal and 
melancholy cries are heard throughout the whole 
hamlet. All unite” their tears to thoſe of the 
afflicted relations, and the tent of the deceaſed is 
removed to another place. All his effects are ex- 


poſed to the open air, and the fatteſt ram falls un- 


der the murdering knife, to conſole his friends and 
relations, who offer up this facrifice to him. 
When their repaſt is finiſhed, they forget all their 
formet animoſity. The very day after a battle, T 
have ſeen them pay and receive reciprocal viſits, 
and it is not uncommon to go and ſee the enemy 
whom: he has wounded the evening before, and to 
diſcourſe with him on the addreſs which he dif- 
played in watching a favourable opportunity ta 
wound him. What I found moſt extraordinary 
was, that, to cure the deepeſt wounds, they never 


employed any thing but earth ; from whatever 
place it might be taken, its effects were always 
the ſame. To allay pain, they have recourſe to 
another expedient, which does not always ſucceed . 

ſo well; this is to apply a red hot iron to the part 
affected. Theſe Arabs, however, are _ to 


: | 


| few diſcaſes. 
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It ſometimes happens that the gad of theſe 
barbarians are covered with plentiful crops; but, 
inſtead of waiting till the grain attains to ma- 
turity, they cut it down, and dry it over hot, 
cinders, without reflecting that, by purſuing this 
method, they deprive themſelves of that abun- 
- dance which is neceſſary for the ſupport of their 
families, and of ſtraw to feed their cattle, which 
for the moſt part are reduced to the neceſſity of 
browſing on. the dry branches of trees, and that 
they themſelves are often obliged to eat the ſaddles 
and girths from the backs of their camels. I 
could not ſee, without regret; the little care which 
theſe barbarians take in preparing the earth. They 
leave the ſeed between heaps of ftones, and 


among buſhes, while their parched roots abſorb 


all the moiſture of the ground, on which the 


Waters leave a kind of ſlime, very fit for acce- 


lerating vegetation. The perfon who is em- 
ployed to till the ground, repairs to thoſe ſpots 
which the rain has principally moiſtened, and 
ſcatters the ſeed here and there indifferently ; 
after which, he turns up the earth with a plough, 
drawn by one camel, which conſequently makes 
a furrow of very little depth. If the moiſture of 
the- clouds happens to ſecond this 1 each 
| . retires 


. 


retires with his portion to the interior peut of 
their rocks. 

Except crimes which _ endeavour to com- 
mit during the night, theſe people never make a. 
myſtery of their actions. When one of them 
is deſirous of undertaking a long journey, he in- 
forms the whole hamlet, who aſſemble to give 
their beſt advice to the traveller. Every one 
makes his ſpeech, even children of fourteen, Who 
ſpeak with as much confidence as any old man 
who is diſcourſing on the moſt important buſi- 

' neſs. Theſe conferences, which are intended 
for no other purpoſe than to approve or con- 
demn their countryman's project, are ſometimes - 
lengthened out to a whole month. The fame 
thing happens every time that they are about to 
change the place of their encampment, or to 
conduct their camels to the borders of the ſea. 
This laſt queſtion is always the longeſt under de- + 
liberation, on account of the diſtance, and the 
hardſhips they ſuffer from the want of milk during 
the abſence of theſe animals. It is true, that, in 
ſuch caſes, thoſe who do not ſend their camels to 
the coaſt, ſupply thaſe who. are in want with 
milk, according to their n expreſſion, * to be 
paid back in the like coin.“ Their joy is never x 
manifeſted ſo much as on the return of their cattle. ; 
13 | | * When | 
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* When they come hacks they are all loaded with 
- goats ſkins full of water, which contracts in 
them a. moſt diſagreeable ſmell ; but it is fo 
ſcarce, that they drink it with the greateſt avidity. 
It is generally believed, in. Europe, that a dog 
will become mad if he does not get water: in 
the deſarts of Arabia they never drink at all, and 
feed upon nothing but excrements.. Camels re- 
main ſometimes four whole months without taſt- 
ing a drop of water, and goats and ſheep drink 
ſtill leſs. In ſhort, if the Arabs had no hoſes 
they would perhaps never go in ſearch of water ; 
they would wait till it ſhould drop from the hea- 
vens. Thoſe rains, which generally fall in the 
month of October, diffuſe univerſal joy, and 
great rqoicings are made at that epoch. Thoſe 
who have never known the want of water, can 
form no idea of the tranſports which they expe- 
_ , rience upon theſe occaſions. | 
A huſband cannot put away his wife without 
having firſt obtained the permiſſion of the elde 
of the- hamlet, which is neyer refuſed. Ihe 
women here are always treated with the moſt 


= ſovereign contempt. They never aſſume the 


name of their huſbands, but preſerve that which 
they received at their birth. Children even do 


not take che name of their father. In almoſt all 
Ee | the 
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the hamlets which 1 had an opportunity of viſiting. 
there were only four or five different names; 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by that of theif 
tribe, or by any ſurname whatever, When an 
Arab ſets out on a long journey, his ſpouſe, after 
bidding him farewel, follows him about twenty 
paces from her habitation, throws after him the 
ſtone which is employed to drive the pegs of the - 
tent into the earth, and, when it ſtops,” buries it 
in the ſand till his return. It is thus that ſhe 
ſhews her good wiſhes towards him, and the 
rows the offers up for his happy return. - * © 
an xo ery balaherd 
their diſcourſe and geſtures, they are extremely | 
faithful to their huſbands. I could never recon=  * 
cile the tenderneſs which they ſhew to their 
children, with that barbarity which they diſplay 
in correcting them, eſpecially their daughters, 
who are very undutiful to their parents. It is 
upon them, however, that they laviſh their opu- 
lence. They ornament them with ear- rings, and 
put rings of gold or filver upon their arms or 
legs. They add ſo much alloy to their ſilver, 
that it is ſcarcely any thing elſe but whitened copper. 
Thoſe, of the lower clas make uſe only of the 


— 
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Nothing can equal the joy of the Arabs on the 
birth of a ſon. It may readily be gueſſed, that 
the mother has neither the aſſiſtance of a mid- 
wife nor of a ſurgeon. For the moſt part the is 
alone at the time of her delivery. 

Every woman who brings forth a ſon, in order 
to manifeſt her joy, blackens her face for the 


ſpace of forty days; at the birth of a daughter 
| the blackens only the half of her viſage, and for 
no more than twenty days. . Could theſe poor 


children obſerve the hideous appearance which 
their mothers exhibit, they would be frightened 
from approaching their breaſts. I never ow ſo 
diſguſting figures. | 

I could never help ſhuddering when I ſaw the 
Grarity with which theſe women treat their 
children, when yet at the breaſt. They lay them 
aſleep by giving them ſevere blows upon the back, 
and, to prevent them from crying, they pinch them 
ina moſt unmerciful manner, and twiſt their ſkin 
with their fingers. I have ſeen ſome of theſe in- 
human monſters ſet out the very day upon which 
they were delivered, in order to encamp at the 


- diſtance of fifteen or twenty leagues. They are 


placed without any diſtinction in a kind of a 
cradle, which is fixed upon the top of a camel's | 


load, and, as * are wy conſpicuous in this 
ſituation, 
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the beſt manner they can, and to eclipſe each 


other's finery : for this purpoſe they ornament 
the camel's body with ſeveral bandages of ſcarlet 


cloth, and with a few white rags. The four _ 


ſticks, which form the frame of the cradle, aro 
adorned with leaves of copper, or of ſilver gilt. 


It is generally the women who pull up the poles 
of the tent, when their huſbands have reſolved to 


change the place of their encampment ; they alſo 


load the camels under the inſpection of their 


maſters. When the huſband mounts on horſe- 
back, it is the wife who preſents him with his 
ſpurs, and though ſhe fall and bruiſe herſelf, it is 
of little importance, provided, on his arrival, he 
ink | her ready to ſerve him with a baſon of. 
butter-milk. 

I have been often ſhocked to ſee one of theſe 
Arabs (who, not being rich enough to purchaſe 
a horſe, had mounted upon the bales on the back 
of his camel) leave to diſmayed females the care 
of arranging the load which had tumbled down, 
whilſt he, with the utmoſt indifference, was re- 
poſing himſelf behind a buſh. Nothing can be 
more arrogant than an Arab to his wife, nothing 
more humble than one of his wives in his pre- 
ſence, They are even excluded from the com- 
VOL, 11, F | pany 


ftuation, they endeavour to dreſs themſelves in 
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pany of their huſbands at their meals; as, ſoon as 
they have ſerved they retire, until their tyrants are 
pleaſed to call them to give them what they have 
left. An Arab cannot, without violating the rules 
of decency, enter the tent of any of his neighbours 


on any account whatever. When he has occaſion 
to ſpeak with him he calls him out, and the wife, 
- when ſhe hears the ſound of his voice, immedi. 


ately puts on a veil, and ſhe does this even when 
ſhe paſſes one. A huſband would be deficient in 


A politeneſs did he, on entering his tent, lay himſelf | 


down upon the mat uſed by his wife ; he cannot 
enjoy that privilege until ſhe has retired to reſt. 
In ſhort, they are abundantly complaiſant towards 
their wives while they are big with child. There 
are few families in which there are not five or ſix 
children, and as a plurality of wives is permitted, 


it may readily be ſuppoſed how, much theſe people 


muſt multiply. There exiſts, however, no jea- 


louſy between females, They live all under the 


ſame tent, and ſee upon whom their huſbands are 


fondeſt of beſtowing their favours. 


The tent ſet apart for the reception of a new- 
married couple, is diſtinguiſhed with a ſmall white 
flag. On the wedding-day the huſband orders a 


camel to be killed to regale the company, and 


both the married and unmarried women, with- 
* out 
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out any Güttingen aſſemble round the drum- 
mer. The latter, ſeated on the ground, beats 
upon his inſtrument with one hand, and with 
the other, forming a kind of ſpeaking trumpet, 
zccompanies the ſound of his drum with dreadful 
howlings, and with the clanking of a chain, 
which he moves with his arm. | 
One perſon only dances to this agreeable abs; 

he agitates her body in the moſt ſingular man- 
ner, and with her arms floating before her, forms 
number of geſtures, while all the PLUNGE beat 
time with their hands. 


S ——— — 
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CHAP. LXXXVIII. 


AN INGENIOUS FRENCH GENTLEMAN'S DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS AND CHARAC= 
TER OF THE TURKS, A. P. 1784. 


| HAVE employed two whole letters in de- 
criding the amuſements of the Turks. I have 
tot; however, made any mention of their man- 
ters and national character, becauſe I deferred 
tat ſubject till a longer reſidence among them 
ould make me better acquainted with them; 
but, as I depart this evening, I cannot quit the 
22 9 . endeavouring, at leaſt, to give 
F 2 you 
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you ſome idea of the people who inhabit it. The 
Turks, formerly a fierce and warlike people, ap- 
pear at preſent to have aſſumed that mild and calm 
- diſpoſition which diſtinguiſhes the nations of 
Alia. The ſpirit of peace, which forbids the 
Bramins to take away the lives of animals, ſeems 
equally to inſpire the inhabitant of the Boſphorus. 
You have doubtleſs heard of the care which is taken 
at Conſtantinople of dogs and cats, which abound 
in the ſtreets of that capital. But theſe animals 
are not the only ones which lay claim to the libe- 
rality of the Turks; an infinite number of dove 
and pigeons, which peaceably take up their abode 
upon the roofs of all the houſes, go and meet 
every bark loaded with grain, and ſeem as if they 
loudly demanded their due, which is fixed at 3 
meaſure from every ſack. The aquatic birds, 


with which the channel is covered, ſeldom re- 


move from their place till the oar is core to 
touch them; and their neſts are reſpected cv 

by children, who, in every other country, an 

be their avowed enemies. In ſhort, the mutua 
confidence eſtabliſhed between man and animals 

ſeems ſometimes to carry the obſerver back to tie 
infancy of nature; but what will, no doubt, pre- 
poſſeſs you in favour of the Turks, is their reſped 


for trees. To cut them is an enormous _ 
whic 
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which excites the murmurs of the whole neigh- - 
ne Bi bourhood, and on that account there is nothing 
Po which they will not do to avoid it. I have often 
im ſeen ſhops built round a large plane tree, which 
of ſeemed to riſe from the roof, and which covered 
he them with its foliage, or walls interſected by 
3 branches which the owners could not perſuade | 
us. themſelves to lop off. Old trees are generally 7 
en ſurrounded by a bank or dyke, which ſerves to 
ind cover and defend their roots. Young ones are 
ls WY ſheltered by mats, and this even in fields which 
are common, and the property of no one in | 
vs BY particular. x. 
ole Another point, in which, + on the firſt view, 
the Turks appear to approach other eaſtern na- 
be tions, is their taſte for pomp and ſhew. The 
Grand Signior's excurſions upon the water, his 
rt, BY march to the Moſque, and the departure of the 
Bi caravan for Mecca, are ſo many grand ſpectacles 
which it will be ſufficient: only to name, to con- 
eu vey an idea of magnificence. But this pomp, at 


— 


ouls Conſtantinople, muſt be conſidered rather as 
proceeding from etiquette than from taſte. 
Thoſe who are not obliged by their officers, ex- - 
bidit very little ſhew. A man of the greateſt | 
bnune often inhabits a houſe, the outſide of 
2 2 A announces him to be in eaſy cir- 
F 3 | cumftarices, i 
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cumſtances, and he reſerves luxury for the apart- 


ments of the women, who in their turn orna- 
ment themſelves only for him. Their maxim in 
that one ought to enjoy without ſeeming to enjy. 
Hence that philoſophy ſo mild, which is not to 
be found but in the writings of the orientals, 
who do not expreſs themſelves in brilliant para- 
doxes but by ſtriking apolagues. Poetry is em- 
ployed there only to bring one continually to na- 
ture, by objects of compariſon ſelected from its 
moſt beautiful productions. Allegory, invented 
in the eaſt to ſhelter one's thoughts from the 
firſt tranſports of deſpotiſm, always revives there 
with all the richneſs of. a plant ſown in its natural 
ſoil ; and morality, concealed under its veil, in- 
culcates nothing but a contempt of grandeur, the 
| happineſs of private life, and above all that of 
repoſe ; for the apoſtle of repoſe is always ſure of 
being liſtened to in the eaſt; as a proof of this, 
the name even of a place for walking is unknown 
there; but, on the other hand, one finds abun- 
dance of delightful reſting places. Theſe are 
(mall terraces. of maſon work, erected in ſome 
happy ſituation, under the ſhade of a ſpreading 
plane-tree, with a fountain in the neighbourhood, 
a fine place to make coffee, and a micrab for re- 
peating one's prayers. An inſcription tells, that 

at they 
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they have been conſtructed at the expence 'of 
ſome pious Muſſulman, who was deſirous that 
his name might in future be bleſſed by thoſe - 


who might go thither to repoſe. - It is alſo 


there, that the inhabitant of Conſtantinople 
places his ſopha and his carpet, and where, en- 
joying in filence the ſurrounding beauties, of na- 
ture, he paſſes whole days, loſt in profound re- 
veries, the charms of which, unknown to active 
minds, is familiar to thoſe only who are fond of 
contemplation. 
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CHAP, LXXXIX. 
THE SAME AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF THE cxry 
OF CAIRO IN EGYPT, AND THE CEREMONY 
OBSERVED ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE 


CARAVAN FOR MECCA. 


Ox my entrance into Cairo, it did not exhi- 


bit a very agreeable proſpect. For three months 


this immenſe city has been deſolated by famine. 
That dreadful ſcourge, which I am ſcarely* ac- 
quainted with from the deſcriptions of hiſtorians, h 
| have ſeen here in all its horrors. It was occa- . 


loned principally by the avarice of the Beys, 
1 4 whe 
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who cauſed the corn to be exported at the very 
time when it was ſcarceſt. This baſe conduct 
made it riſe to ten times its ordinary value. When 
the people knew this, they aſſembled in the 
Moſques, curſed their maſters, and implored 
heaven to ſend the peſtilence among them to finiſh 
all their misfortunes at once; but their violence 
proceeded no farther. At preſent the ftreets are 
ſtrewed with old men, women, and naked chil. 
dren, weak through want, and moſt dreadfully 

disfigured and emaciated. It is of. no uſe to give 

any thing in charity, for it never fails to occaſion 
quarrels, and the ſtrongeſt ſoon ſnatch it from 
thoſe who have moſt need of it, and .vibo are Ne- 
vented by weakneis from defending themſelves. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the rich fare well ; but 
every one is not allowed to enjoy good cheer in 
the like circumſtances. 

My windows open into the Kaliſch, which is 
the moſt frequented ſtreet in Cairo at the pre- 
fent ſeaſon; it is above all crowded with moving 
ſhews of all kinds, for which this city is cele- 
brated. F have already remarked people who 
carry about a kind of baboon with a long tai}, 
which they make dance, and which I believe was 
not known to. Mr. Buffon; others beat one 


775 nee a ten feet in 
lengtt, 
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length, and others jump through very ſmall hoops, 


ſuck round with poignards ; but the ſhew moſt 
in reputation at Cairo, is that of the Raghouaz, 
or female dancers, who for the moſt part are 
very pretty, which is not uſually the cafe with 
the Egyptian women. Their faces are unco- 
yered, their hair floats over their ſhoulders, they 
are naked to the girdle, and their dances approach | 
nearer to truth than thoſe of the Turks. Cloſe 
to theſe prieſteſſes of pleaſure, a woman ſhewed 
me her child which had juſt expired for want of 
not ſtrength ſufficient to ſtand upright, ſupported 
themſelves againſt the walls, in order to get 
under my windows, and ſome fell down before 
they reached them. I threw ſome money into 
the ftreet, but this generoſity produced a bad 
effect; for all the beggars in that quarter be- 
fieged the houſe with tile mn 
mentables cries. 

The ſtreet of which I ſpeak will be converted 
to-morrow into a canal, and filled with the wa- 


ters of the Nile, which will be conveyed into it 


with great pomp. The deſign of this ceremony 
| is to inform the people that the Nile has riſen to 

8 Jam Neeb 1a if 
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that is the caſe, I ſhall not fail to give you an ac- 
count when I have ſeen it. 

The feſtival was very brilliant, the ſtreets, the 
windows, and the roofs of the houſes were filled 
with people. The water having been flow in 
coming, they teſtified ſome uneaſineſs, but its 
abundance ſoon made every one quiet; and thoſe 
unhappy wretches, whom I before mentioned, 
ſent forth cries of joy, without reflecting, that 


dme half of them would periſh with hunger, be- 


fore they could ſee that harveſt from which they 
| hoped to derive fo much-relief. Nothing can 
equal the ſuperſtitious reſpect which the inhabi- | 
tants of Egypt entertain for the river that nou- 
riſhes them. Some took a pleaſure in crofling 
the muddy water in all directions, and mothers 
plunged their children into it, who came out 
as black as toads. In ſhort, the crowd did not 
diſperſe until the water became ſo high, that it 
obliged them to retire. Since that time, the 
Kaliſch has been covered with elegant barks, the 
rowers of which accompany their labour with a 
ſong rather monotonous, but harmonious, and 
which has nothing of theſe diſcordant and ſhrill 
cries of the Turkiſh muſic. The Pacha and 
principal Beys aſſiſt at the opening of the Kaliſch, 


ont certity by a writing, that the water has en- 
5 | tered 
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tered it; withqut this the Grand Signior could 
not demand any tribute from Egypt. But all 
this is only ceremony; for the Beys, neverthe= 
leſs, keep all the revenues of the country to them- 
ſelves, and ſend very little to Conſtantinople. - 
_ I muſt not "omit to give you an account of 
another ceremony. The caravan for Mecca has 
departed this morning, accompanied by the 
Ogiaks and Beys of all the bodies of militia, and 
of all the ſets tolerated in Cairo. The order of 
this march was regulated by Selim II. after the 
conqueſt of Egypt, and the dreſſes of that ae 
are {till preſerved. Theſe are coats of mail co- 
vered with ſkins of tygers, veils which cover the 
head and the face, and float about at the pleaſure 
of a breeze; bucklers and quivers enriched with 
precious ſtones, gilt arrows, and a kind of lances 
uſed by the ancient Arabians. Amongſt the 
moſt remarkable ſets was that of the Mahvis, 
known formerly under the name of the Ophiophagt, 
or eaters of ſerpents. In each of their hands 
they held a bunch of theſe animals, which'they 
deyoured with grimaces calculated to attract the 3 
attention and excite the reſpe& of the people: 


but the principal object of public devotion was 
the camel loaded with the mahma, 2 kind of pa- 


2 richly embroidered, in which, it is believed, 
P 6 that 
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that the prayers of all good Muſſulmen are con- 
veyed to Mecca. This camel was immedi- 
ately followed by the ſtandard of Mahomet, 
which majeſtically cloſed the rear. As for me 
and my companions, our greateſt pleaſure was to 
have ſeen this ſpectacle; for, notwithſtanding the 
care 'we took to conceal ourſelves behind a kind 
of wooden walls, our turbans, made in the 
faſhion of thoſe of the Druzes, and our foreign 
air, had attracted the notice of fome young 
 Mamalucks, who, from the roof of a neighbour- 
ing houſe, threw green oranges and ftones at 
us, with an aukwardneſs which did honour to 
their addreſs in that exerciſe. The Zerchl:s allo 
amuſed themſelves in ſhooting a few arrows to- 
wards our windows; but none of them reached 
us, and we returned fafe to our lodgings. 


8 J * . 
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CHAP. XC. 


: 


FAPTAIN -DIXON's ACCOUNT OF THE SANp- 
WICH ISLANDS: : | 


Tur very 8 od lane n Lo 
furs, diſcovered by Captain Cook, was known 
nen. 
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ing the ſir ef extitgitio which prevails in this 
country, near five years dapſed before any 
voyage was undertaken, in order to profit by it. 

In the year 1785, however, a ſet of gentlemen 
procured a licence from the South-Sea Company, 

who poſſeſs the excluſive privilege of trading to 

the Northern Pacific Ocean, and fitted out the 
King George and Queen Charlotte ; the former 

of which was commanded by Captain Portlock, 

and the latter by Captain Dixon. Their deſign 

was to trade for furs on the American coaſt, 
carry them for ſale to China, and the two veſſels 

were then t to be freighted * on account of the 

The ſhips — touched at Gm x pig ö 

ceeded to Maderia, St. Jago, and — 
lands. In the. paſſage between the two latter 

places, he tells us, that, on the twenty- fourth of 
December, one of their goats literally died of a 
cold, although they had taken every precaution 
to preſerve - her. They were then only in be- 
tween forty-fix and forty- ſeven degrees ſouth la- 
titude, and in the ſummer of thoſe parts. This 
may ſerve to give us an idea of the ſeverity of the 
climates in the Southern latitudes. On the 
fourth of January they arrived at Falkland's Iſland. 
Sailing from thence they doubled Cape Horn 

- | without 


tw? 
without any accident, and ſtood to the north- 
ward. In this run they caught many turtles, 
When they had reached the twentieth degree of 
ſouth latitude, their people began to fall ill of the 
ſcurvy, 

On the twenty-fourth of May they made 
Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich Iſlands, where 
Captain Cook unfortunately loſt his life, and an- 
chored in Karakakooa Bay. A very great num- 
ber of canoes ſurrounded them, and exchanged 
hogs, potatoes; plantains, bread-fruit, &c. for 
| fiſh-hooks, nails, and other articles of trifling 
value. 

'The hopes -our 33 had ant of 
enjoying themſelves here after the fatigues of the 
yoyage, and of procuring a ſupply of water, were 
ſoon loſt ; for, on the twenty-ſeventh, they were 
informed, that the watering-place was ' tabooed. 
This ceremony is performed by the prieſts, and is 
done by ſticking a number of ſmall wands, tipped 
. with a tuft of white hair, round any place they 
want to be kept private, after which no perſon 
_ preſumes to approach that * under the pu- 
niſhment of death. _ 

Our navigators were at firſt ts that 
| this might proceed from a remembrance of the 


loſſes they had ſuſtained after Captain Cook's 
death; 
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death; but the reaſon given was, the abſence of 
their chiefs, who were engaged in a war in a 
neighbouring iſland. Being thus fruſtrated, they 
determined to procure: what proviſions they could, 
and failed to Whahoo, another of the Sandwich 
Ilands. Here they were obliged to put in practice 
Aa ſingular method of watering their ſhip. 

The water they found here was good, but the 
accels to it was difficult, occaſioned by a reef 
of rocks, which runs almoſt the length of the 
bay, at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore, 
and ſo high that it was by no means ſafe for a 
loaded boat to venture over. They began ta 
deſpair of filling their water here. But Captain 
Dixon, - obſerving. that the people in the canoes 
| had gourds and calabaſhes full of water, purchaſed 
mem for nails, buttons, &c. and the whole iſland 
was ſeen employed in bringing. water to the ſhip- 
Thus they were ſupplied at a very eaſy expence, 
faved their boats, caſks, &c. from damage, and 
their men from the danger of catching cold. 

- Their, ſick being ſame what recovered here, 
they failed for Atoui to procure vegetables; but: 
ſtopped at Onechaw, where they landed their 
kick, and got what other refreſhment they wanted. 


owt 4 
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FOE? WOE: 0 
or coox's xiven, © "AND THE INHABITANTS OF 
" THE AD JACENT COUNTRY. 


Tuxv hank again ſtood to the northward. 
On the eleventh of July, 1786, there was a total 
eclipſe of the moon, but the weather was foggy, 
and they could make no obſervations on it. On 
the nineteenth they made Cook's River, and were 
much ſurprized at hearing the report of a gun, 
which they ſoon found to proceed from ſome 
 Ruffians, who came on board the King George. 
They were diſappointed in their expectation of 
trade here, but found a good ſupply of wood and 
water, the Ruflians they ſaw here came in a floop 
from Oonalaſhka, and had brought ſome Codiac 
Indians with them to facilitate their traffic, They 
appeared to the Engliſh to have diſſentions among 
themſelves. Here they found a vein of coal. 
The ſhips failed ſome days up Oook's River, 
and procured ſome ſkins in barter. The place 
they traded at was, by obſervation, in ftxty de- 
grees forty<exght minutes north latitude, and 2 
* | hundred 
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hundred and fifty-two degrees eleven minutes 
weſt longitude, The Indians not only brought 
furs but freſh falmon in vaſt plenty. 
They failed down the river again on the tenth 
of Auguſt. Our author deſcribes the county here 
as dreary and uncomfortable, the adjacent moun- 
tains being covered with eternal ſnows; their 
tops, which far out-reach the clouds, beggar all 
5 deſcription. He deſcribes the inhabitants as not 
| having any fixed reſidence, but ſcattered here and 
) there, and ſuppoſes they are divided into ſmall 
L tribes, or-clans, as in every canoe they ſaw one 
: appeared ſuperior to the reſt; They ſeemed 
> harmleſs and inoffenſive, ufe bows, arrows, and . 
l ſpears, both in hunting and fighting. Their 
dreſs is compoſed of the ſkins of the marmor, | 
F neatly ſewed together. They have here ſea . 
d otters, wolves, foxes, rackaons, marmot or field : 
. mice, muſquaſh, ermine, &c. 
1 They are of a middle ſize, and well AR 
* 
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Their features are regular, but their faces are ſo 
| bedaubed with dirt, that it is impoſſible to judge 


of their complexion. Their noſes and ears are 
. ornamented with beads, or teeth, if e N 
procure” any thing elſe ; as is alſo a long fit © 
which they make in their upper lip parallel with 


their mouths, Theſe ornaments are valuable in 
5 Proportion 


1 
proportion to the wealth of the wearer. They 
ſaw only one woman; they behaved to her with 
great reſpe& ; her face, contrary to the cuſtom 
of the men, was tolerably clean, her features and 
complexion tolerably agreeable. 


Sailing from Cook's River, they ſteered for 
Prince William's Sound, but met with contrery 
winds and bad weather. They then ſteered for 
Croſs Sound, but were here again diſappointed ; 
and our author concludes Captain Cook had been 
deceived by the appearance of the coaſts. After 
having in vain endeavoured to make a port, 
being long toſt about -by contrary winds, and 
being often in danger, Captain Portlock deter- 
mined. to quit this inhoſpitable coaſt, and ſteer 


back for Sandwich Iſlands, which he did on the 


nnen of September. 
In their paſſage back, on the firſt of November, 
| being in latitude twenty-ſeven degrees fifty mi- 
nutes North, longitude one hundred and forty-nine 
degrees. Weſt, they kept a good look out for Cape 
St. Maria le Gorta, but failed directly over the ſpot 
without ſeeing any ſuch place. On the ſixteenth 
of November they had ſight of, the high land of 
"Owhyhee. Soon after they came to, and were 
viſited by the 'natives, who brought proviſions. 
Ne _ a harbour in this iſland to _— 
- they 


k 
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"0 ſtood for ſome other. They found the trade 
winds among theſe -iſlands to vary very much, 
occaſioned by the eddy winds blowing round the 
iſlands. They continued near a fortnight among 
theſe iſlands before they reached Whahoo, Here 
they were ſupplied with proviſions very ſcantily, 
and ſoon found that hogs and vegetables were 
tabooed. But the chief coming on board, and 
receiving ſome preſents, the taboo was taken off. 
They ſoon found this chief well underſtood his 
own intereſt. The natives attempted to ſteal the 
* ſhip's boat ſoon after their arrival, but, being pers 
ceived, were driven away, by firing two 3 
over their heads: | 
2 Among the viſitors on board the übern 1 
old prieſt, who always. brought two attendants 
with him to prepare his ava. This ava is a root 
ſome what reſembling our liquorice, but of a dif- 
ferent taſte; none but the arces or chiefs are per- 
mitted to uſe it, and never prepare it themſelves, 
but keep ſervants for that purpoſe: he firſt begins 
by chewing, and when he has thus chewed a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, he puts it into a wooden bowl 
and a ſma! quantity of water, which liquor is 
afterwards ſtrained, and is of a very intoxicating 
quality. A ſingular method of Ne to 
the luxury Lanzen F 
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CHAP. XCII. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


. ON the fourtenth of December they perceived 
the natives buſily employed on a hill ; they were 
erecting a houſe. The fame afternoon all the 
canoes left the ſhip, and not one returned in the 
evening; a circumſtance which never happened 
| before, as many women flept on board every 
night, They ſuſpected from this, that the place 
was tabooed; and their conjecture proved right: 
not a fingle canoe appeared; but the ſummit of 
the hill round the edifice was crowded with peo- 
ple the whole day, and at night a number of fires 
were lighted. About ten the next morning an 
old man came on board, bringing a pig as a pre- 
ſent, and foon after the prieſt, who brought alſo | 
2 few trifles; he frequently made ufe of terms of 
reproach againſt Teereteere, the King; by which 
they conjectured he had done fomething contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed rules of the country. About 
Hoon the King came, and informed them there 
had been a ſolemn feſtival on the top of the moun- 


tain, and a human ſacrifice offered. Fhe women 
6447 | . IT'S; Kill, 


L. | 
ſtill, however, continued tabooed; but a ſupply! of 
hogs and vegetables were brought. At laſt they 
learned that the women of the iſland were pro- 
hibited from eating pork; and that a woman, 


being detected in tranſgreſſing that law, had 


actually been offered as a ſacrifice, to appeaſe the 
wrath of their gods. They alſo learned, that the 
King had built the houſe on the hill, and had con- 
vened a general aſſembly of the people there, di- 
recting them to depolit what they had received 

from the Engliſh therein; one half of which he 
found means to appropriate to his own uſe. This 
was the cauſe of the reproaches uttered by the 
prieſt, Theſe events ſhew, that human facrifices 
are actually offered by theſe people, and that their 
King's power is abſolute, _ 

Finding the anchorage here bad, FRE failed, 
having one of the young natives, the King's 
nephew, with them, and anchored at Atoui; 
here they found excellent water, and plants of 

cocoa- nuts, five of which they could purchaſe 
for an eighteen-penny nail. Here they procured 
fomerbeautiful birds, of the ſpecies of the hum- 
ming- bird. Captain Dixon went out on a foot 
ing party, and found the inhabitants very induſ- 
triouſly employed in manufacturing cloth, lines, 
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From hence they proceeded for Oneehow. In 
their paſſage the two ſhips parted, but met again 
in a few days. The King George, mean time, 
had been, in the moſt imminent danger on a 
lee ſhore. They then returned to Atoui. While 
here, they were frequently viſited by a brother 
of the King, who always came in a large 
double canoe, attended by many of the chiefs: 
he ſeldom traded for any thing, and commonly 
brought his daughter, a fine girl of ſeven years 
old, with him ; he treated her with a fondneſs truly 
paternal, carrying her, . for the moſt part, in 
his arms. On her expreſſing a deſire to come on 
board, ſhe was handed with the greateſt care over 

- the ſhip's ſide, and never ſuffered to ſtand on 
deck, but kept conſtantly i in the arms of her fa- 
ther, or of ſome of the principal attendants. 
This attention ſeems only to be. paid to the 

- children of the erees, or nobles. ä 

The taboo was here laid on; and our voyagers 
began to think .it was deſigned by the King to 
exact ſome acknowledgment or tribute from the 
people. The young native of Whahoo began to 
-be tired of his voyage, and determined to ſtay 
here. The King of this iſland was very inqui- 
ſitive reſpecting the veſſel, and manner of working 
her, and aſked many — remarkably* per- 
f tinent, 
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tinent, and which ſhewed him to be a man of g 
great abilities. On his viſit to the ſhips ſome 
preſents were made him, war cauſed the taboo 

to be taken off, 

While the ſhips lay here, the writer, with 
ſome others, made an excurſion to a tappa, or 
village. On their landing, the inhabitants 
crowded round them, and one man offered to at- 
tend them the whole day for a large nail. The 
tappa they found ſituated behind a long row of 
cocoa- nut trees, as a ſhelter from the ſun. The 
people, on their arrival, quitted their employ- 
ment of making cloth, to gaze on the ſtrangers; 
and their aſſiduity appearing to the chief father 
troubleſome, he drove them away with large 
ſtones. The natives bore this with patience; 
which ſhews the great power their chiefs poſſeſs. 
Our countrymen dined with the chief. Four 
ſervants brought in the dinner; one a calabaſh of 
water, a ſecond a parcel of cocoa- nuts, a third a 3 
bowl of baked tro, and a fourth a hog. They 
were well attended during the meal, which was 
conducted with great decency and cleanlineſs. 

After dinner, our writer engaged a man with a 
canoe, to make an excurſion by water, which he 
agreed to do for two nails. Paſſing by a high 
wood 1 of a n form, he wiſhed to 
| land 
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land near it; but was told by the Indian it was 2 
morai, or burying- place, and that he durſt not go 
near it. He found a number of ſcattered houſes, 
as he returned by land ; -and the inhabitants were 
conſtantly preſſing him and his. companions to ſtop 
and repoſe themſelves. It is evident this was not 
done out of a wild curioſity, but from a kind and 
good-natured hoſpitality. The natives would 
_* bring cocoa-nuts for thoſe who ſeemed. fatigued, 
and. did them every kind office. Our author ob- 
ſerves, that the ground was laid out with a kill 
| that would do honour to a Britiſh huſbandman. 
The weather then growing tempeſtuous, the ſhips 
put to ſea, and came to anchor again, This 
gave the King ſome diſtruſt that they deſigned to 
| ſettle here, and the people were again tabooed; 
and finding themſelves diſappointed in the ſupply of 
hogs they expected, they purſued their voyage to 
the northward. 

On the twenty-ninth of April, 1789, they 
made land in latitude fifty-nine degrees nine mi- 
nutes north, longitude one hundred and forty- 
ſeven degrees fifty-five minutes weſt, and an- 
chored at Mountague Iſland. . Here they faw 
fome canoes, who came on board; and the In- 
dians ſurprized the Engliſh very much, on their 
| ſeeing the ſhips dogs, and 8 calling out 


Totozer, 
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Towzer, Towzer, here, here, and whiſtling as they 
do to dogs in England. "Theſe canoes were co- 
vered with ſkins, three to carry two men each, 
and the others one only. Their ears were orna- 
mented with blue beads, which it was ſuppoſed 
they had from the Ruffians. The Indians went 
away, promiſing to return ſoon with notooncſchuck 
(the name they give to otter ſkins) in plenty. 
However, the Indians not returning, they failed - 
from this place to another bay, and there began 
to ſcrub and clean their ſhips, and repair them. 
Captain Dixon made a ſmall voyage from hence 
in the ſhip's whale-boat, in which he gained in- 
formation of a ſhip being at no great diſtance. 
Captain Dixon profited by this intelligence, and 
found her to be a ſhow under Engliſh colours, 
from Bengal, called the Nootka, and commanded 
by a Captain Mears. Captain Mears had left 
Bengal in March” 1786, and touched at Oona- 
laſhka, and diſcovered a freight which paſſed 
into "Cook's River; thence he failed to Prince 
William's ſound, and had wintered in a creek, 
where Captain Dixon found him; and by the 
ſcurvy had loft great part of his people. Captain 
Mears informed them, that the ſur trade had been 
carried on ſome years from tie Eaſt Indies to this 
place. They had procured a conſiderable quan- 
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tity of valuable furs. Captain Portlock ſpared 
them two people to aſſiſt in navigating their ſhip. 
This circumſtance ſhewed how the Indians had 
learned the Engliſh manner of calling dogs. 
As thelaſt ſeaſon of the ſhips remaining on the 
coaſt advanced very faſt, they agreed to ſeparate. 
The King George was to remain in Prince Wil- 
liam's Sound, her long boat go to Cook's River; 
and the Queen Charlotte was to fail to King 
George's Sound. Before they parted, two large 
canoes and ſeveral ſmall ones joined them; and, to 
encourage the Indians to 'trade, they were admit- 
ted on board the King George, where they 
ſhewed an aſtoniſhing ingenuity in thieving ; if 
by chance they were detected, they were with 
difficulty prevailed upon to reſtore their plunder. 
Captain Dixon having failed, got into Port 
Mulgrave Sound; there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe 
this was the firſt Engliſh ſhip that entered it. 
They continued putting into other places on this 
coaſt, all which appeared very thinly inhabited. 
In one of the harbours the Queen Charlotte put 
into, ſome canoes came on board, in which were 
ſome women well advanced in years. One of 
them had a lip piece remarkably large, and cu- 
riouſly ornamented. Captain Dixon had a ſtrong 


inclination to purchaſe it, and offered ſeveral 
articles 


f 1 


articles for it, which ſhe rejected with contempt. 


At laſt one of the men happening to ſhew the 
old lady ſome buttons, which looked very bright, 
ſhe immediately embraced the offer, and parted 


with her ornament, which is now in the poſſeſſion 


of Sir Joſeph Banks. Continuing thus trading 


until the eighth of Auguſt, when they ſaw two 
ſhips, which proved to be the Prince of Wales, 
Captain Collingwood, and the Princeſs Royal, 
Captain Duncan, both from London, and fitted 
out by the ſame owners. By them they had the 
pleaſure of hearing their friends were well. Theſe 


ſhips left England in September, 1786, had left 


a factory at Staten Iſland, and been. near a month 


trading in King George's Sound with little ſuc- 


Having now completed their traffic, and run 
along a conſiderable part of the coaſt which Cap- 
tain Cook had not ſeen, they returned to the 


ſouthward, and on the fifth of September arrived 
again at Owhyhee, from whence they failed 


acroſs the great Pacific ocean to China, wher 


they diſpoſed of their furs, loaded with tea, and 
returned to England, after an abſence of three 


years. 
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CHAP. xciIII. 


CAPTAIN DIXON's DESCRIPTION OF THE IN- 
- HABITANTS- OF THE NORTH=WEST. COAST 


or AMERICA, A. D. 1787, 


CAPTAIN COOK, in his laſt voyage, fell in 
with, the American coaſt, in forty-four degrees 
north latitude ;, but did not anchor until he came 
to Nootka, which he named King George's 
Sound, ſituated. in forty-nine degrees thirty-ſix 
minutes; — and after leaving this harbour, he did 
not ſee land until latitude fifty- ſix degrees twenty 
minutes. The intermediate places on the coaſt, 
by conſequence, remained . unexplored. Some 
of theſe places Captain Dixon viſited; and made 
the following obſervations on the people of that 
country. 

In a ſound ftuated..in 74> fifty-two de- 
grees thirty-three minutes, to which they gave 


the name of Port Mulgrave, they found about 


ſeventy inhabitants, who, like moſt of the people 
on the coaſt, were ſo remarkably fond of paint- 
ing their faces with a variety of colours, that 
it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh their real com- 
I plexions. 
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plexions. However, our countrymen prevailed 
on one woman, by perſuaſion, and a trifling pre- 
ſent, to waſh her face and hands, and the altera- 
tion it made in her appearance ſurprized them. 
The healthy red which fluſhed her cheek, was 
beautifully contraſted with the whiteneſs of her 
neck. Her eyes were black and ſparkling, her 
eye-brows of the ſame colour, and finely arched ; © 
her forehead ſo remarkably clear, that the veins 
might be ſeen even in their minuteſt branches. 
But this ſymmetry of features was entirely de- 
ſtroyed by a cuſtom extremely ſingular, 
An aperture is made in the thick part of the 
under lip, and increaſed by degrees in a line pa- 
rallel to the mouth, and equally long. In this 
aperture a piece of wood is conſtantly worn, of an 
eliptical form, half an inch thick. The ſuper- 
ices is hollowed on each ſide like a ſpoon, though 
not quite ſo deep. The edges are likewiſe hol- 
lowed like a pulley, i öder to fix this curious 
ornament 'more fairly in the lip, which greatly 
2 every feature in the lower part of the 
This piece of wood is here worn only by 
pra women, and not even by them indiſctiminately, 
but by ſuch only as appeared of a ſuperior Ration 
to the reſt, 


. 
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Their language is barbarous, uncouth, and dif- 


ficult to pronounce; and the people appeared very 


cloſe and uncommunicative in their diſpoſitions. 
Their habitations were the moſt wretched hovels 


that can be conceived, conſiſting of a few poles 


ſtuck in the ground, without order or regularity, 


incloſed and covered with looſe boards. Theſe 


conſtitute an Indian hut; and ſo little care is 
taken in their conſtruction, that they are inſuf- 
ficient to keep out rain or ſnow, the crannies 
ſerving to let out the ſmoke, no particular aper- 


ture being left for that purpoſe. 


% 


The inſide of theſe dwellings exhibits a com- 


; plete picture of dirt, indolence, and lazineſs. The 


fragments of their meals, and heaps of fiſh, ſtink- 
ing, fleſh, greaſe, oil, &c. are careleſsly thrown 
about them. Yet theſe people appear a 
with their ſtation. 

The chief reaſon why the Indians take no 


, greater pains in the ſtructure of their habita- 
tions ſeems to be, that they remain in one ſpot no 


longer than the fiſh and game are plenty. We 
ſhall, however, find they are capable of greater 
efforts in arts, as their ſmall canoes are. neatly 
finiſhed; but their large ones are the reverſe, 
being made of one large tree, rudely excavated, 


and reduced to no particular ſhape, except that 
| ; | the 
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the ends have the reſemblance of a butcher's tray 
and generally large enough to hold twelve or four- 
teen people. 

The Indians ſupplied our 3 with plenty of 
hallibut, which they caught with a hook made of 


a ſimple piece of wood, the ſhank at leaſt half an 


inch in diameter; that part which turns up, and 
which forms an acute angle, is conſiderably 
ſmaller, and brought gradually to a point: a flat 
piece of wood, about ſix inches long, and two 
wide, is neatly laſhed to the ſhank, on the back 
of which is rudely carved the repreſentation of à 
human face. Our author thinks this ornament 


has ſome religious alluſion, and is poſſiblyſintended 
as a kind of deity to inſure, ſucceſs in fiſhing. 


They bait their hook with a kind of fiſh, called by 
the ſailors ſquids, and fix a bladder at the end of 
the line as a buoy; their lines are ſtrong, made 
of the ſinews or inteſtines of animals. The 
fiſherman, on hawling up a fiſh, knocks him on 
the head with a great club; this is done to pre- 
vent the hallibut, which is ſometimes very large, 
from overſetting the canoe in his ſtruggles. 

They dreſs their victuals by putting heated 
ſtones into a kind of wicker baſkets, among their 
fiſh, fleſh, &c. and covering it up very cloſe. 


1 Indians are particularly fond of chewing a 


G 4 plant 
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plant which appears to be a ſpecies of tobacco ; 
but not content with it in its ſimple ſtate, they 
ene mix lime along with it, and ſometimes 
the inner rind of the pine- tree, together with a 
reſinous ſubſtance extracted from it. 

When our voyagers came into the harbour, 
their attention was much engaged by the ſight of 
2 number of white poles, on a level piece of 
ground, at the diſtance of about a mile and a 
half ; they appeared to be conſtructed with ſuch 
regularity and order, as to be beyond the reach of 
Indian contrivance. Captain Dixon took an op- 
portunity to ſatisfy his curioſity, and found it to 
be a repoſitory for the dead. The manner in 
which they diſpoſe of their deceaſed friends is 
very remarkable: they ſeparate the head from the 


body; the former they put into a ſquare box, and 


the body into a kind of oblong cheſt. At each 
end of the cheſt, a pole about ten feet long is 
driven into the earth in a ſlanting poſture, ſo that 
the upper ends meet together, and are firmly laſhed 
with a kind of rope prepared for that purpoſe. 
About two feet from the top of this arch, a 
ſmall piece of timber goes acroſs, and is very 
neatly fitted to each pole; on this piece of timber, 
the box which contains the head is fixed, and 
ſtrongly ſecured by a rope. The box is fre- 
- quently 
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quently decorated with ſmall ſhells, and ſometimes 
teeth, which are let into the wood with great 
neatneſs and ingenuity, and is painted with a va- 
riety of colours; the poles are uniformly painted 
white; ſometimes the poles are fixed upright on 
each ſide of the body, but the head is always ſe- 
| cured in the above poſition. What ceremonies 
are uſed at the interment of the dead, our people 
could not learn. One of the boxes, with a head 
in it, beautifully ornamented, they afterwards. 
found in a cave on this coaſt. 

In another port, which Captain Dixon called 
Norfolk Sound, in latitude fifty- ſeven degrees 
three minutes, they found about one hundred and 
ſeventy-five inhabitants, very much reſembling, 
the people at Port Mulgrave. Their features 
are diſtorted by the lip- piece, in the ſame. manner; 
this operation ſeems to be performed at a particu- 
lar period of life, that is about fourteen or fifteen. 
years old; at firſt the center of the upper lip is 
ſimply perforated, and a piece of copper intro- 
duced to keep it from cloſing ;. this aperture is 
afterwards lengthened from time to time, in a 
line parallel with the mouth, and the'wooden or-- 
naments are enlarged in proportion; by this 
means it becomes very large in thoſe advanced in 
years. | | 
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Their traffic with the Engliſh os was Carried 
on with great order and regularity ; they con- 

ſtantly came along - ſide at day-light in the morn- 
ing, and never failed to ſpend half an hour in 

ſinging, before the traffic commenced. The 
chief has always the management of the trade, 
and if a ſecond parcel came along- ſide, they al- 
ways patiently waited until he had done: if they 
formed a good opinion of his bargains, they would 
ſometimes employ him; but at other times they 
uſed every precaution to prevent their neigh- 
bours obſerving what they had obtained in ex- 
change for their commodities. 

About noon they conſtantly left the ſhips, ad 
went on ſhore about an hour, which time was 
taken up in eating; and they frequently left the 
ſhip' about four in the afternoon. When the 
traffic of the day was over, they began to ſing, 
which they ſeldom left off till the approach of 
night. One peculiar cuſtom was, that when the 
chief had concluded a. bargain, he repeated 
the word Coocoo thrice, with quickneſs, and was 
anſwered by all the ! in the « canoe with the 
word whoah. 

One of the chiefs who came to trade, happen- 
ing to caſt his eyes on a piece of Sandwich cloth, 

became yery 1 to have it; and his wiſh 
ts being 
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being completed, he went on ſhore without ſing- 
ing his uſual parting ſong. Soon after,day-light, 
next morning, he appeared along-fide, dreſſed in 
a coat made of this cloth, cut exactly after their 
form, which reſembled a waggoner's frock, ex- 
cept in the collar and wriſts ; the coat fitted very 
well, and the ſeams were ſewed with a degree of 
neatneſs equal to an Engliſh mantua- maker 
Our author one day endeavoured to get at 
ſome words in their language, from one of the 
chiefs; and on pointing to the ſun, the Indian 
took great pains to make him underſtand, that 
their origin was the fame as his: that they alſo 
came from above, and that the ſun animated 
all things. 
The canoes here are e much in the 
ſiume manner as thoſe at Port Mulgrave; but the 
large ones were more completely finiſned, and 
would hold from fifteen to twenty perſons. | 
An iſland, which they called Heppah Ifland; 
our people found well defended by nature from. 
any aſſault of an enemy, having a ſteep beach, 
very difficult of acceſs, on one ſide, and the 
other ſides barricadoed with pines and buſhes. 
The inhabitants had been at infinite pains to raiſe 
additional fences ; a proof they had wars with -F 
each other, i 
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The number of inhabitants they Fwy on this 
coaſt, our author gueſſes at about 10,000, and 
from appearances more, as the women are pro- 
lific, and the people free from the diſeaſes which 
luxury and intemperance bring on. But, on the 
other hand, the wars which they conſtantly wage 
with each other, and the number which muſt 
periſh by ſea, from the bad conſtruction of their 
veſſels, muſt conſiderably diminiſh their number. 
They are in general of the middle ſize, ſtraight 
limbs, and well ſhaped. Our author ſays, he 
never ſaw a corpulent perſon among them. Both 
ſexes have high cheek bones and ſinall eyes; a 
want of cleanlineſs prevails all over the coaſt, 
which prevented.him from determining on their 

_ complexion ; but he ſays, he does not think them 
much darker than the Europeans in general. 
Their hair is long and black, but has conſtantly 
a large quantity of greaſe and red ochre rubbed 
in it ; ſome few of the women tie it behind in a 
club. The young men pluck out their beards, 
but the old men ſuffer-them to grow. 

The dreſs all along the coaſt is much the ſame; 
a coat for the men, made of ſkin, and ſometimes 
a a looſe cloak, thrown over the ſhoulders. The 
more civilized wear a piece of ſkin round their 
waiſts, . The under garment of the women is 

made 


; 
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made of tanned leather, and covers the body to 
the ancle, being tied in different parts of the 
body to make it ſit cloſe ; the upper garment is 
alſo generally of tanned leather, and reaches no 
lower than the waiſt, The women do not wear 
- furs. WF: fn: | 

The children are wrapped in furs, and put into 
a kind of chair made of bark, where they are 
laſhed ſo cloſe that they cannot alter their poſture : 
the chair is ſo contrived, that when the mother 
wants to feed the child, there is no occaſion to 
releaſe it from its ſhackles. 

The ornaments among theſe 3 are dif- 

ferent, in different tribes. They ſeem very fond 
of beads in ſome places, which muſt have been 
introduced among them by the Ruſſians. They 
have at leaſt three different languages on this 
coaſt, all their words abounding in conſonants. 
. Beſides the ornaments before mentioned, they 
are very fond of maſks, and ſciſſars, and various 
kinds of caps painted in devices, ſuch as birds, 
beaſts, &c.; they have likewiſe many devices 
carved in wood, ſome of them far from being 
ll executed. Theſe curioſities ſeem to be greatly 
valued, and are kept i in boxes, 

When any party came to trade, theſe treaſures 
were firſt produced, and the principal perſons. 

| | dreſſed 
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dreſſed out in all their finery before the ſinging 
commenced. The chief always put on a large 
coat of tanned elk-ſkin, with ſome rows of dried 
berries or beaks of birds round the bottom, which 
made a rattling noiſe whenever he moved. In 
his hand he had a kind of rattle, formed of three 
bent ſticks, to which birds' beaks were faſtened. 
They ſhook this to accompany their ſinging. 
Their ſongs conſiſted of ſeveral ftanzas, to each 
of which they added a chorus. 

Their time they calculate by moons.. 


CHAP. XCIV. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN PORTLOCK's 
AND CAPTAIN DIXON'S VOYAGE, TO THE 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA, IN THE 
KING GEORGE AND QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 


A. D. 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788. 


IN the month of May, 1785, Richard Cad- 
man Etches, and other traders, entered into a 
commercial partnerſhip, under the title of Th- 
Ling George's Sound Company, for the purpoſe of 
carrying on a * trade from the weſtern coaſt of 


America 
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America to China. With this view, they ob- 
_ tained a licence from the South-Sea Company, 
and another from the Eaſt-India Company; the 
latter of whom engaged at the ſame time to give 
them a freight of teas from Canton. 

The company having purchaſed a ſhip of 320, 
and a ſnow of 200 tons burthen, as being beſt 
fitted for ſuch a voyage, they appointed Captain 
Portlock commander of the former, as well as 
of the expedition, and Captain Dixon of the 
ſmaller. 

As both theſe gentlemen had accompanied 
Captain Cook in his laſt voyage into the Pacific 
Ocean, they were deemed well qualified to carry 
into execution a plan, which required great nau- 
tical knowledge and great experience. Inferior | 
officers of competent talents were at the ſame time 
appointed ; and that the voyage might embrace 
other objects beſides the profits of traffic, or the 
advantages of diſcovery, ſeveral gentlemen's ſons, 
who had ſhewn an inclination for a ſea-faring life, 
were put under Captain Portlock's care, to be 
initiated in the knowledge of marine affairs. He 
at the ſame time engaged William Philpot Evans 
and Joſeph Woodcock, two of the pupils of 
Mr. Wales, maſter of the mathematical ſchool in 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, to aſſiſt in teaching the boys 
the 
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the rudiments of navigation, and to make draw- 
ings of remarkable lands, and of other objects. 

Captain Portlock failed from Deptford in the 
month of Auguſt, 1785, and after touching at 
Guernſey, St. Jago, and Falkland's Iſlands, 
doubled Cape- Horn, and arrived at Karakakooa- 
Bay, in Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich iſles, on 

the twenty - ſixth of February, 1786. | 

| Soon after the ſhips had come to anchor, they 
were ſurrounded by an amazing number of the 
natives, both in canoes and in the water, who 
became ſo exceedingly troubleſome, crawling up 
the cable and the ſhip's ſides, that moſt of the 
ſeamen were employed in keeping the veſſel clear, 
and it was not without ſome difhculty that they 
could get moored. By day light, next morning, 
they were viſited by a vaſt number of the natives, 
but no chief was to be ſeen among them who had 
fufficient power to keep them in order. They, 
therefore, became ſo daring and inſolent, that 
Captain Portlock was under the neceſſity of 
placing centinels, with cutlaſſes, to prevent them 
from boarding the veſſels. © This unexpected re- 
ception - convinced him, that nothing could with 
ſafety be done on ſhore, without the protection 
of a ſtrong guard ; and taking ſuch a ſtep might, 
perhaps, have irritated the natives. On this ac- 


count 
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count he left Karakakooa Bay as ſoon as poſſible, 
and proceeded to Woahoo, another of the Sand- 
wich iſles, which Captain Portlock conſiders as 
the moſt important of the whole. b 


—ꝛů——— — CILLA 


CHAP. XCV. 


(CAPTAIN PORTLOCK' 8 REMARKS, 


» 11170 


Brrort I * W let me obſerve, 
that I think it the fineſt iſland in the group, and 
moſt capable of being turned to advantage, were 
it ſettled by Europeans, than any of the reſt, 
there being ſcarcely a ſpot which does not appear 
fertile. Here we found a great number of war- 
riors and warlike inſtruments. Many of the 
warriors were tattooed in a manner totally dif- 


ferent from any I ever took notice of amongſt te 


Sandwich iſlands. Their faces were tattooed ſo 
as to appear quite black, nete 
vary being tatooed in a variety of forms. | 
Ihe greateſt part of the ente ie | 
theſe iſlands, during our 'laſt voyage, at prefent 
ſeem to centre here; for we ſcarcely ever ſaw a 
large canoe that the people in her had not one 
a- piece, and at Owhyhee I do not remember 
ſeeing more than two or three. 


5 As 
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. As they are very dangerous and deſtructive 
weapons, I did not ſuffer any to be made in either 
ſhip, though ſtrongly importuned by many of the 
natives. Indeed I always thought it, during the 
laſt voyage, a very imprudent action to furniſh 
Indians with weapons which, at one time or 
other, might be- turned againſt ourſelves. And 


my ſuſpicions were but too well founded; for, 


with one of the daggers given by us to the na- 
tives of Owhyhee, my much-lamented com- 


mander, Captain Cook, was killed; and but for 


them, that ornament of the Britiſh nation might 
have lived to have enjoyed the fruits of his labour 
in eaſe and affluence, after a ſeries of years ſpent. 


in the ſervice of his country, and for the benefit 
of mankind in general. He, however, unfor- 


tunately ſet the example, by ordering ſome dag- 
gers to be made after the model of the Indian 
pahooas. This praQtice was afterwards followed 
by every perſon who could raiſe iron enough to 
make one; ſo that, during our ſtay at theſe iſlands, 
the armourer was employed to little other purpoſe 


than in working theſe deſtructive weapons. And 


ſo liberally were they diſpoſed of, that the morn- 


- . ing we were running into Karakakooa Bay, after 


the Reſolution had ſprung her foremaſt, I ſaw 
Maiha Maiha get eight or nine daggers: from 


; Captain 
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Captain Clarke, in exchange for a feathered 

cloak. Since our arrival at Woahoo, however, 
I have purchaſed ſome cloaks, conſiderably better 
than that of Captain Clarke's, for a ſmall piece of 
iron worked into the form of a carpenter's plane- 
bit. Theſe the Sandwich iſlanders make uſe of 
as adzes, and call them towees ; and to them they 
anſwer every purpoſe wherever an edge tool is 
required. . 8 | 


% 


CHAP. XCVI.- 


ON THE COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES WHICH 
MAY BE DERIVED FROM THE PART OF AME- 
- RICA VISITED BY CAPTAIN PORTLOCK. 
A FTER procuring water and ſome refreſh- 
ments at this iſland, our navigators viſited Onee- 
how, another of the ſame group. They then 
proceeded to the coaſt of America, and arrived 
at Coal. Harbour, in Cook's River, where they 
found a party of Ruſſians. But, as they had no 
perſon on board who underſtood the Ruſſian 
language, they procured very little information 
from them. As far as they could underſtand, | 
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they had come laſt from Kodiac, an iſland near 

the Schumagins, on a trading expedition. They 

had left their veſſel at Kodiac, and proceeded to 

Cook's river in boats. This party conſiſted of 

twenty-five men. They had alſo a number of 

Indians among them, who had ſkin canoes, and 

who ſeemed to be on the moſt friendly te terms with 

the Ruſſians. 

The Ruſſian chief brought Captain Portlock, 

as a preſent, a quantity of fine ſalmon, ſufficient 

d o ſerve both ſhips for one day; in return for 
| which the Captain gave him ſome yams, and di- 
rected him how. to dreſs them. He likewiſe 

gave him es beef, pork, and a few bottles of 

; On e Coal Harbour, Captain Portlock 

proceeded up Cook's River. But, being diſap- 

pointed in his expectation of meeting with furs 

iin abundance, he determined to quit it on the 

firſt opportunity, and to make his way to Prince 
2 8 benden where he 8 to have more 

Speaking of the commercial ala ech 

might be derived from this part of America, Cap- 

tain Portlock ſays, „ Befides'the various forts of 

' furs met with here, Cook's River produces na- 

1 ſulphur, ginſeng, ſnake- root, black lead, 

coal, 
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coal, together with the greateſt abundance of” 
fine ſalmon ; and the natives behave quietly, and 
barter fairly, ſo that a moſt profitable trade might 
doubtleſs be carried on here, by any perſons of 
ſufficient enterpriſe to undertake it. 

Being prevented by contrary winds from 
reaching Prince William's Sound, our naviga- 
tors proceeded along the coaſt, with intention of 
making King George's Sound ; but the weather 
turning out bad, and appearing to be ſet in for a 
continuance, and as their ſails and rigging were 
much damaged, and the crews ſtood greatly in 
need of refreſhment, Captain Portlock came to 
a. determination. of leaving the coaſt, and. of 
ſtanding directly for Sandwich Iſlands, where he 
came to anchor, in King George's Bay, in 
Waohoo, on the thirtieth of November, 1786. 
Having remained at Sandwich Iſles till the third 
of March, 1787, our navigators directed their 
courſe to the coaſt a ſecond time, and viſited 
Montague Ifland, ſoon after which the ſhips ſe- 
parated, and the King George proceeded to 
Hinchinbrooke Cove, at the entrance of Prince 
William's Sound. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XCVII. 


' CAPTAIN PORTLOCK'S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
NATIVES OF HINCHINBROOKE COVE. 


'T 'utsE people are for the moſt part ſhort in 
ſtature, and ſquare-made men ; their faces, men 
and women, are in general flat and round, with 
high cheek-bones, and flattiſh noſes ; their teeth 
are very good and white; eyes dark; quick 
of ſight; their ſmell very good, and they 
quicken it by ſmelling. at the ſnake-root parched. 
As to tneir complexions, they are generally 
lighter than the Southern Indians, and ſome of 
their women I have ſeen with roſy cheeks. 
Their hair is black and ſtrait, and they are 
fond of having it long; but on the death of a 
friend they cut it ſhort, to denote them to be 
in mourning ; nor have I ever obſerved that they 
have any other way to mark their ſorrow and 
concern for their relations. The men have ge- 
nerally bad, ill-ſhaped legs, which I attributed to 
their ſitting in one conſtant poſition in their 
| canoes. They ſeem poſſeſſed of as great a ſhare 
of pride and vanity as Europeans, for they often 
paint the face and hands; their ears and noſes are 

| bored, 
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bored, and the under lip ſlit. In the hole in the 
noſe they hang on an ornament (as they deem it) 
made of bone or ivory, two or three inches long. 
At the ears they moſtly wear beards, hanging 
down to the ſhoulders; and in the ſlit in the lip 
they have a bone or ivory inſtrument fitted, with 
holes in it, from which they hang beads as low as 
the chin. Theſe holes in the lip disfigure them 
very much, ſome of them having it as large as 
their mouth, Their clothing conſiſts wholly of 
the ſkins of animals and birds. I muſt do them 
the juſtice to ſay, that we in general found them 
very friendly; and they appear ſo remarkably 
tender and affectionate tos their women and 
children, that you cannot pleaſe them more than 
in making them ſmall preſents; but carry your R 
attention to their women no farther, for nothing 
gives them greater diſpleaſure than taking liberties 
with them. Another very prevalent inclination 
is that of thieving ; which is by no means pecu- 
liar to them, but is equally to be ſeen in all other 
Indians, not only from ſtrangers, but from one 
another. I have frequently, in the courſe of my 
trading with them, ſeen them ſteal from one 
another, and, on being detected, they will give 
up the articles they have ſtolen with a laugh, and 
n appear as 8 as if nothing 
had 
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had happened amiſs. - F am ſure that with ten 


thieving with dexterity is rather thought a grace 
than a diſgrace ; and the complete thief is a clever 
fellow, but the bungling pilferer is leſs admired. 
You may generally know the man who comes as 
a: profeſſed thief, for his face will be all daubed 
with paint; and whilſt you may be viewing the 
curious figure he cuts with his painted face, you 
may: be ſure that his hands are not idle, if there 
is any thing near him worth ſtealing : and when- 
ever you ſee the arm ſlipt from out of the ſleeve 
of the frock of ſkins, which they always wear, 
you may be well aſſured that the perſon is intent 
on thieving ; and they always conceal the articles 
they have ſtolen under their frock, until they have 
an opportunity of ftowing them away in their 


canoes: but, notwithſtanding our knowing the 


profeſſed thief, and all our. vigilance, they fre- 
quently ſtole little things from us, but of no con- 
ſequence. During our intercourſe - with them 


they grew leſs addicted to thieving, in conſe- 


quence of my ſometimes appearing a little angry 
with them, and taking ſome pains to convince 
them of the impropriety of their behaviour. Upon 
the whole, they appear a good kind of people; 
and I am convinced, in a. little time, provided a 
ſettlement of ſufficient ſtrength were eſtabliſhed, 

| would 
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would be an induſtrious ſet of people, in hunt- 
ing, and procuring the ſea-otter, and other ſkins, 
for ſale to the ſettlers. 
The articles of food of the inhabitants are fiſh 
and animals of all kinds, of which they eat very 
heartily when they have it in their power. They 
eat the vegetables which the country affords, and the 
inner bark of the pine tree ; which, in the ſpring 
of the year, muſt be of infinite ſervice in reco- 
vering them from the ſcurvy, with which diſeaſe 
I am apt to think they are much afflicted during' 
the winter, having ſeen many of them with ſwollen . 
legs, and ſores, which I am pretty certain pro- 
ceeded from that diſeaſe. As the ſummer ad- 


vanced we ſaw little of thoſe appearances. They y 


never practiſe the method of fmoking their pro- 
viſions ; and, for want of falt, have no other way 
of curing their winter ſtock of fiſh than drying it 
in the ſun, Their freſh fiſh they generally roaſt, 
by running ſome ſticks through to ſpread it, and 
clapping it up before the fire. Their animal food 
they generally dreſs in baſkets or wooden veſſels, 
by putting to it red-hot ſtones, until the victuals 
are dreſſed enough; and it is ſurprizing how 
quick they dreſs their proviſions in this way. 
During the ſummer ſeaſon they lead a ſtrange 
wandering life ; and the ſhelter- they live under 
VOL, 11. 3 in 
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in bad weather, when from home, is either their 


canoes, or ſmall ſheds made of a few ſticks co- 


vered with a little bark. Their winter habita- 
tions are alſo very ill-made and inconvenient. 
Thoſe I have ſeen are not more than from four 
to ſix feet high, about ten feet long, and about 


eight feet broad, built with thick plank, and the 
crevices filled up with dry moſs; and in thoſe 
houſes they generally ſtow very thick. The 
method they uſe in making plank is, to ſplit the 
trees with wooden or ſtone wedges ; and I have 
ſeen a plank twenty or twenty-five feet long ſplit 


from a tree by their method.” 


Their weapons for war are ſpears of ſixteen or 


eighteen feet long, headed with iron ; bows and 
arrows, and long knives ; all of which they are 


amazingly dexterous in uſing. "Their fiſhing im- 
plements are wooden hooks, with lines made of 
a ſmall kind of rock weed, which grows to a con- 
ſiderable length, and will hold a good ftrain, if 
kept clear of hinks, and properly moiſtened. 
With theſe hooks and lines they catch halibut and 
cod: ſalmon they catch in wiers, or ſpear them; 


x and herring, I believe, they catch with ſmall 


nets. The implements with which they kill the 
ſea-otter, and other amphibious animals, are har- 


_—_— made with bone, with two or more barbs ; 
: with 
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with a ſtaff of about fix or eight feet long, on 
which is faſtened a ſkin or large bladder, well 
blown as a buoy ; and darts of about three or four 
feet long, which they throw with a . in- 
ſtrument of about a foot long. | | 


CH AP. XCVIII. 


CAPTAIN DIXON'S ACCOUNT OF | THE DISPO» 
pos AL OF THE FURS AT CHINA. 1 


AT. the time our voyage was firſt ſet on foot, 
China was the market fixed on for the diſpoſal 
of whatever furs we might procure ; and at the 
lame time it was judged of no ſmall conſequence 
to procure a freight from thence. An agreement 
with the Eaſt-India Company was accordingly 
made; our furs were ſold to their ſuper-cargoes at 
a fair price, or left in their hands for them to diſ- 
poſe of at a future opportunity, and they were to 
have a certain per centage on Whatever ua, of 
money they might fetc n. 
No ſooner were the ſkins landed at our tary; 

than a particular account of them was taken by a 
ſet of merchants rr to the cuſtoms, and 
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ho (I underſtand) give ſecurity to the Emperor 
for the duty being paid : another account was 
taken by the people employed by Mr. Browne 
for that purpoſe. 

Our ſkins being properly aſſorted, the quantity 
fixed on to be diſpoſed of by Mr. Browne was two 


thouſand five hundred and fifty-two ſea-otter {king 
four hundred and * cub, and thirty- four 


fox ſkins. 
The remainder of our cargo, which conſiſted of 


one thouſand and eighty beaver tails, ſundry indit- 


ferent beaver ſkins and cloaks, one hundred and 


ten beaver ſeals, about one hundred and fifty land 
beaver, ſixty fine cloaks of the earleſs marmot; 
together with ſundry racoon, fox, lynx, &c. were 
left tobe diſpoſed of by our captains in the beſt man- 
ner they were able ; probably for no other reaſon 
than to furniſh them with money for their current 
expences, and no doubt expecting what they had 
left would be barely ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
In regard to the ſale of our furs, I ſhould firſt ob- 
ſerve, that there is at Canton a company of wealthy 
- merchants, called the Hong merchants, with whom 
our Eaſt-India Company tranſact all their buſineh, 
and purchaſefrom them the whole of the tea and chi- 
na- ware ſent to Great Britain. To theſe people our 


furs were offered, with an a of their im- 
- mediately 


I. 78. 3 
mediately taking them off our hands at an advanta- 


geous price; but here we were woefully diſappoint 
ed, and we found, to our coſt, the ſad miſtake of our 


owners, in appointing the ſuper-cargoes to have the 
ſole diſpoſal of their property; for the moment theſe 


Hong-merchants had looked the ſkins over and fixed 


a value on them, no other merchant durſt interfere 
in the purchaſe: indeed, as the quantity above- 
mentioned was not ſufficient to be divided, there 
were not many people except thoſe Hong-mer» 
| chants who had it in their power to buy fo 
large a parcel, and advance the money immedi- 


ately: add to this, the duty on merchandize in 
the port of Canton ſeems not to be regulated by 


any fixed rule, but reſts in a great meaſure in the 
breaſts of thoſe appointed by the Hoppo to lay it 


on, and who fix it higher or lower at pleaſure, - 


With theſe people the Hong-merchants have great 
influence, ſo that had any indifferent perſon been 
at liberty to purchaſe our ſkins, and diſpoſed to 
give us an advantageous price for them, the fear 
of having an enormous duty to pay, would at orice 
deter him from any attempt of the kind; this we 
found ſtrictly verified more than once. + | 
In this poor ſituation were we with reſpect to 
the fale of our cargo, during the month of De- 
cember, and the greateſt part · vf January 1788; 
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either we muſt cloſe with the paltry offers which 
the Hong-merchants had made to the ſuper-car- 
goes, or be under the neceſſity of leaving our furs 
in their hands undiſpoſed of; this both parties 
knew we wiſhed to avoid, if poſſible. Mean while 
ſome of the refuſe, which they had left for us to 
diſpoſe of, ſold to conſiderable advantage; the one 
thouſand and eighty tails ſold for two dollars each; 
the fur ſeals for five dollars each, and a ſmall par- 
cel of rubbiſh for fiſty- five dollars. 

On the twenty · ſixth our principal furs, viz. two 
thouſand five hundred and fifty- two otter ; four 
hundred and 'thirty-four cub, and thirty-four 
fox, were ſold and delivered to the Eaſt-India 
Company's ſuper-cargoes, for fifty thouſand dol- 
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MR. DE BRISSON'S NARRATIVE OF HIS $SHIP- 
_ WRECK AND CAPTIVITY, A. D. 1787. 


IIe may, perhaps, be thought ſtrange that this 
Work ſhould not appear till 1789; that is to ſay, 


until more than two years after the end of my 


_ captivity: Know, kind 5 that as ſoon as 
1114 my 
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my quarantine was finiſhed at Cadiz, even befare 
I ſet foot on my native ſoil, or paid my reſpects 
to a tender and affectionate ſpouſe, whom I adore, 
I wrote to the Marſhal de Caſtries, the Miniiter 
of the Marine, that I waited for his orders to re- 
turn to Senegal, and that, charged with freſh diſ- 
patches, I re-embarked- at Havre de Grace, on the 


ſixth of May 1787. In this voyage I had the good 


fortune to arrive, without any accident, at the iſland 
of St. Louis, when I received a viſit too intereſt. - 
ing to be paſſed over in ſilence, 


CHAP. C. 
| DOCTOR SPARMAN VISITS OUR AUTHOR, 
Doctor S$PARMAN, a celebrated phy- 
cian, and profeſſor of natural hiſtory, already well 


known by his travels to the interior parts of 
Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope, waited 


upon me one day at Senegal, with his country- 
man Mr. Wadſtrom. Theſe illuſtrious ſtrangers, 
after making themſelves known, informed me that 
they had come from Goree, for the purpoſe of 
converſing with me, and to beg me to give them 

1 4 inſtruc- 
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inſtructions reſpecting that part of Africa 
which I had traverſed, and to point out the 
beſt method of going from Senegal to Morocco, 
acroſs the 3 by alum, Bambon, and Bon- 
don. 

In anſwer to their enquiries told them, thatthey 

would never ſucceed in that enterprize, unleſs they 
could find ſome Arab, who would undertaketo con- 
duct them. Iafterwards introduced them toa confe- 
Tence with the Sherif Sidy Mouhammed, who re- 
fides at Senegal, but he candidly confeſſed, that 
- notwithſtanding his quality, which would ſhelter 
him from many difagreeable, circumſtances, he 
could not venture to expoſe himſelf to the dangers 

of the journey which they propoſed. After this 
- ſpeech, they were ſenſible that it would be im- 
poſlible for them to undertake it with any hopes 
of ſucceſs. 

On my return to France, I 0 the place 
which the Marſhal de Caſtries had reſigned, filled 
by the Countde la Luzerne. It was, therefore, 
into the hands of this miniſter that I delivered the 
_ diſpatches which had been entruſted to my care. 

The kindneſs with which he received me, the 
compaſſion which he ſhewed me on account of 
my misfortunes, and the hopes which he gave me 


that his and $ beneficence would be extended 
2 towards 
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towards me, as one of his faithful ſervants, en- 
couraged me to reviſe and publiſh this narrative? 
which I can aſſure the public has been dictated only 
by truth, and a regard to the intereſts of my coun- 
try, and of . 


8 CHAP. c. 


— 


THE SHIP STRIKES AGAINST A SHOAL, AND 
IS WRECKED, 


Having made ſeveral voyages to Africa, I 
received an order in June, 1785, from the Mar- 
ſhal de Caſtries, then Miniſter and Secretary of 
State for the Marine Department, to embark for 
the iſland of St. Louis, at Senegal, in the St. 
Catharine, commanded by Moni. Le Turc/ On 
the tenth of July, we paſſed between the Canary 
Iſles and thatfof Palma; and ſoon after, the Cap- | 
tain having rejected my advice as to the caution © | 
neceſſary to be obſerved in palling thoſe ſeas, the 
ſhip ſtruck againſt the ſhoals, 

A dreadful noiſe now enſued. The maſts be- 
ing looſened, quivered over our heads. The fails / 
_ violently agitated, were torn into a thouſand 
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rags. The terror became general and the cries of 
the ſailors, mixed with the dreadful roaring of the 
ſea, which feemed as if irritated at ſeeing its courſe 
ſtopped between the rocks and the veſſel, which 
it was about to ſwallow up, ſtill added to the 
horror of the ſcene. In this dangerous tate, the 
conſternation of the crew was ſo great that no one 

thought of ſaving himſelf. « O!] my wife,” 
cried one. O] my dear children,” exclaimed a 
ſecond ; while others lifted their hand to heaven, 
and implored the Divine protection. However, by 
means of axes, we cut away the maſts, hoping 
that we ſhould be able to fave the ſhip. But our 
exertions were of no avail, the hold was already 
filled with water. | 
We ſhould have been inevitably loſt, had not 
Mr. Yan, one of the lieutenants, Mr. Suret, a 
paſſenger, three Engliſh failors, and a few others, 
encouraged by my example, aſſiſted me to hoiſt 
out the chaloupe, and to prevent it afterwards 
from being ſunk, or daſhed to pieces againſt the 
fides of the ſhip. We were obliged to ſtruggle 
__ » the whole night againſt the fury of the ſea, that, 
when the day appeared, we might be able to 
avoid the rocks, which ſurrounded us on all ſides, 
and t to get if pine on ſhore, bf 
1 * _ Scarcel 
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Scarcely had we made two ſtrokes with. our 


oars, when they were ſwept from the hands of 


the rowers, by the violence of the waves; the 
chaloupe was overſet, and we were in an inſtant 
ſeparated,” and all except Mr. Devoiſe, brother to 
the Conſul at Tripoli, caſt upon a bank of ſand. 
I, however, threw myſelf immediately into the 


water, and was fortunate _—y to ſave him from 


deſtruction. 5 
Our unfortunate companions, who had remain- 
ed on board, now ſaw themſelves deprived of 


every aſſiſtance fron us; but J ſoon revived their 
bopes, by plunging into the waves, accompanied 


by Mr. Yan, by whoſe zeal and activity my efforts 


were ſeconded. He prevailed upon the reſt to join us 


in endeavouring to get the chaloupe afloat again, 
which we accompliſhed with a great deal of diffi- 


culty; but we found ourſelves amply repaid for 
our labour, when we ſet the reſt of the crew on 
ſhore. We, however, eſcaped this firſt danger 
to become the victims of a a ie more ter- ; 


rible. 5 Fan 


When the wretched crew had reached ſhore, I 
prevailed on them to climb the ſurrounding rocks, 


on the ſummit of which we diſcovered an immenſe 
plain, the view of which was terminated by the 


| e of ſome little hills, covered with a kind 
| H 6 | * 
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of wild fern. On theſe hills, we ſaw ſome chil. 
dren collecting a flock of goats : who, as ſoon as 
they beheld ſtrangers, ſet up ſuch cries as inſtantly 
alarmed and brought together the neighbouring 
inhabitants. After they had viewed the crew, 
they began to dance find caper, and at the fame 
time uttered the moſt horrid cries and yells. 
When we came up to theſe ſavages, ſome of 
my companions, and among others the firſt and 
| ſecond lieutenants, ſeparated from us. They were 
immediately ſurrounded, and ſeized by the collar, 
and it was then that, by the reflection of the ſun's 
rays from the poliſhed blades of their poignards, 
we diſcovered, for the firſt time, *that they were 
armed. Not having perceived this before, I had 
advanced without any. fear. 
Our two unhappy companions having dap | 
peared, I was not able to make the men ſtop, 
even for a little time. Fear got ſo much poſſeſ- 
' ſion of their hearts, that they all together gave 
vent to cries of deſpair, and fled different ways. 
The Arabs, armed wirh cutlaſſes and large clubs, 
fell upon them with incredible ferocity, and 1 had 
the mortification of ſoon ſeeing ſome of them 
wounded, whilft others, ſtripped and naked, lay 
ſtretched out and expiring on the ſand. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. CIL. 


MR. BRISSON FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF A 
TALBE. 


I Was fortunate enough to obtain a promiſe of 
good-will from an Arab without arms, who after- 
wards proved to be a Talbe, or Prieſt, by giving 
him two beautiful watches, a gold ſtock-buckle, 
two pair of filver ſleeve buckles, a ring ſet with 
diamonds, a ſilver goblet, and two hundred and 
and twenty livres in ſpecie. The latter article af- 
forded the Arab moſt pleaſure. | 

The news of our ſhipwreck being by this time 
ſpread abroad throughout the country, we ſaw the 
| favages running with the greateſt eagerneſs from 
all quarters: their numbers naturally increafed 
the jealouſy of, the reſt, ſo that they ſoon came to 
| blows, and many of them loſt their lives in the 
conteſt, The women, enraged that they could 
not pillage the ſhip, threw themſelves upon us, 
and tore from us the few articles of dreſs which 
we had left; but mine principally attracted their 
attention, as it ſeemed to be more worthy of o- 
tice, | 8 


My 
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My NEW ho was far from dns of a warlike 
diſpoſition, perceiving that the number of the 
Arabs increaſed every moment, called afide two of 
his friends, whom he cunningly admitted as part- 
ners with him in the property of twelve of the 
crew, who had given themſelves up to him. After 
he had made his arrangements he retired from the 
crowd, that he might ſhelter us from inſult; and 
the place which he made choice of for that pur- 
poſe, was a wretched hut, covered with moſs, 
and fituated at the diſtance of more than a league 
from the ſea, where we were lodged, or r 
heaped one upon the other. es 
The firſt care of our patron was to pay us a vi- 
ſit, and to ſearch us to ſee that we had concealed 
none of our property. My companions, unluckily 
for them, had reſerved nothing, and' on that ac- 
count he was in a very ill humour, and treated 
them without any mercy. He took from them 
even their ſhirts and their handkerchiefs, giving 
them to * underſtand, that if he did not do them 
. that favour others would. He attempted alſo to 
pay me the ſame compliment, but having ob- 
ſerved to him, that I had already given him enough, 
1 met with no farther moleſtation. 
Not knowing as yet among what tribe we had 


, I addreſſed myſelf to our r maſter, with a 
view 


% 
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view of being informed; and ay by words, and 
partly by figns, I held the following converſation 
with him. © What is thy name, and that of thy 

tribe, and why didft thou fly from theſe crowds, 
who advanced towards the ſhores of the fea ??— 
« My name is Sidy Mahammet of Zouze; my 
tribe is that of Labdeſſeba, and I fled from the 
Ouadelims, becauſe we do not live in good terms 
with one another? I was much affected to learn 
that we had fallen into the hands of the moſt 
ferocious people who inhabit the deſerts 1 
Africa. 

While the Talbe went to the — to obtain 
more plunder, a company of Ouadelims diſcovered 
and pillaged our retreat, and beat us in the moſt - 

unmerciful manner. I was almoſt at the laſt gaſp, 
when one of the Talbe's aſſociates came up and 
reſcued me; but, before a large aſſembly, after- | 
| wards claimed me as the reward of his valour. | 
The prieſt, at this claim, thundered out the ſtrong- 
eſt objections, and threatened to chaſtiſe the 
claimant; who replied to the Talbe, Since this 
is thy pretenſion, as he, cannot become'mine, he 
ſhall periſh by my hand.” Scarcely had he fi- 
niſhed theſe words, when he drew his poignard to 
ſtab me. I dende under the threatening dag- 
25 of this batbarian-z but my maſter, without 


loſing 
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They uf them as the Catholics uſe their beads, 
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loſing a moment of time, threw a kind of chap- 
let®, of an incredible length over me, and then 
took in his hand a ſmall book which hung at his 
girdle, At the ſame inſtant the women ruſhed to- 
wards me, and ſnatched me from. the hands of 
Nouegem, to put into thoſe of the enraged prieſt; 
ſo much did they dread left he ſhould thunder 


forth an anathema againſt his antagoniſt. 


When I recovered a little tranquillity, and be- 
gan to reflect upon the danger which I had 
eſcaped, my mind was ſo much affected, that I could 
not refrain from tears. I endeavoured to conceal 
from every eye this teſtimony of my ſenſibility and 


grief; but ſome of the women having obſerved it, 


inſtead of being moved with compaſſion, they 
threw ſand in my eyes, © to dry my eye-lids,” ac- 
cording to their expreſſion. Happily the obſcu- 
rity of the night, by concealing me from their 
ſight, ſaved me from the fury of theſe monſters. 
We had been now three days in a ſtate of ſla- 


very, and during all this time we had received no 


nouriſhment but a little flour, which, though ſpoilt 


by the ſea water, was rendered much more diſa- 
greeable by a mixture of barley meal, which had 


The TAL RES carry about with them a long piece of cord, 
upon which are put one hundred and fifteen fmall black balls. 


| been 
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been long kept in a goat's ſkin; and bad as this 
tepaſt was, it was every now and then interrupted. 
by alarming cries which we heard at ſome diſ- 
tance. 
This tribe of fads bd repaired to the ſea coaſt, 
a few days before the ſhipwreck, to colle& the 
ſeeds of wild plants, for the ſupport of their fami- 
lies in the interior country; and now, on the ap- 
proach of the Ouadelims, their enemies, they pre- 
; pared to return home, with their proviſions and 
their Fine. : 


CHAP. CIT. 
or THE MANNER OF TRAVELLING IN THE 
| | DESARTS. 1" LB 
Ap TER paſſing mountains of a prodigious 


height, which were covered with ſmall greyiſh co- 
loured flints, as ſharp: as thoſe uſed for fire-arms, we 


deſcended into a ſandy valley, over-run with fharp 
thiſtles. Having here ſlackened our pace, I 
found that the ſoles of my feet were entirely co- 
vered with blood, ſo that it was impoſſible for me 
to proceed any farther, My maſter then made me 
1 8 get 
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_ up behind him upon his camel, but this atten- 
tion on his part, inſtead of giving me any relich 
had a quite contrary effect, and expoſed me to the 
ſevereſt pain. A camel naturally ſteps very 
heavily, and its trot is remarkably hard. As J 
was naked, I could not ſecure myſelf from the 
friction of the animal's. hair, ſo that in a very lit- 
| tle time my ſkin was entirely rubbed off. My 
blood trickled down over the animal's ſides, and 
this ſight, inſtead of moving the pity of theſe bar- 
barians, afforded them a ſubj ect of diverſion. They 
ſported with my ſufferings, and, that their enjoy- 
ments might be {till higher, they ſpurred on their 
camels. I ſhould therefore have received incura- 
ble wounds, had I not formed the violent but ne- 
ceſſary reſolution of throwing myſelf off, and 
of walking on the ſand. This I accompliſhed, 
and in falling I ſuſtained no other hurt but that of 
having my body dreadfully pricked by the thiſtles, 
with which, as I have n 1, the whole 
ground was covered. ü e ile; 
Towards evehing, NWN 8 a thick 
. 1moke, I imagined that we were approaching 
ſome - hafnlet, where we ſhould find ſomething to 
eat, and above all, ſomething to allay our intole- 
rable thitſt ; but, in a ſhort time; I obſerved no- 
thing but a few. buſhes, in Which our guide had 
$3: : taken 
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. taken up his lodging. Worn out with fatigue, 1 
teetired behind one of them, to wait for the reliev- 
ing hand of death; but ſcarcely had 1 ſtretched 
myſelf out on the ground, when an Arab belong- 
ing to our company came, and made me get up to | 

unload his camel. 
'This inſult I reſented, and afterwards found that 
it had a good effect; | 

_ Iſaw preparations going forward which _ 
me great uneaſineſs. They made flints red hot in 
a large pan, raiſed up a huge ſtone which was at 
the foot of a buſh, dug up the earth, and all the 
Arabs frequently repeating my name, burſt out 
into loud fits of laughter. They then called to 
me and. obliged me to approach the hole which 
they had dug in the ground, while the perſon 
whom I had beaten-made different ſigns with his 
hand. He drew it often backwards and forwards 
againſt his throat, as if he intended to cut it, or 
give me to underſtand that they were reſolved to 
| ſerve me in the fame manner. However reſolute I 
was, and determined to defend myſelf, theſe geſ- 
tures were by no means pleaſing; but my appre- 
henſions were ſoon converted into ſurpriſe, when 
1 beheld them take from the pit, which I had ap- 
proached, a goat's ſkin full of water, a ſmall lea- 
4bern bag, containing barley meal, and a goat 
newly 
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newly killed. The ſight of theſe proviſions re- 
ſtored me to my former tranquillity, though I did 
not know for what purpoſe they intended the flints 
which were heating in the fire. At length I faw 
them fill with water a large wooden veſlel, into 
which they had poured ſome barley meal, and 
theſe red hot flints being thrown into the water, 
ſerved to make it boil; In this manner our maſ- 
ters made a kind of paſte, which they kneaded af- 
terwards with their hands, and ſwallowed without 
chewing it. As for us ſlaves, we had nothing to 
eat but ſome of this paſte, which was thrown to 
us upon a Carpet, uſed by our patron to put under 
his feet whilſt he repeated his prayers, and in the 
night-time as a matraſs to fleep upon, After 
having kneaded this leaven a long time, he gave 
it to me, that I might divide it amongſt my com- 
panions. One can ſcarcely imagine how diſagree- 
able it was to the taſte. The water with which 
it was mixed had been procured on the fea ſhore, 
and had been preſerv d afterwards in the ſkin of a 
goat newly killed. To prevent it from corrupt- 
ing, they had added to it a kind of pitch, which 
rendered the ſmell of it doubly noxious. The 

ſame water was our only drink, and bad as it was, 

our allowance of it was extremely ſcanty. 

bens The 
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The next day, at dinner time, our maſters re- 
galed themſelves with raw fat, which they ap- 


peared to be remarkably fond of. As ſoon as the | 


meat was roaſted, or rather baked, they took it 
from the earth, and theſe Arabs, without giving 
themſelves time to free it from the ſand which ad- 
hered to it, devoured it with incredible voracity. 
When they had thoroughly gnawed the bones, 
they made uſe of their nails to ſcrape off the re- 


maining fleſh, and then threw them to us, telling 7 


us to eat quickly, and to reload the camels, that 
our journey might not be retarded. 


The women, as we paſſed ſome tents, an 


more ferocious than the men, took pleaſure in 
tormenting us, while our maſters durſt ſcarcely 
oppoſe them. Having retired a ſmall diſtance 
from my load, I perceived a man taking aim at me 
with a double-barrelled fuſee &, upon which I pre- 
ſented my breaſt to him, and deſired him to fire. 
This firmneſs aſtoniſhed him greatly, and his ſur- 
prize tended to confirm me in my opinion, that 
theſe people are impreſſed with awe when one ap- 
nen to fear them, I was going vp. to this 


At: auen ene eben en 

dad been caſt away upon this coaſt, As the Arabs plundered 

them, it is not abegiing that (hey Beall have fire arms among 

them. g 
| man, 
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man, when a ſtone from an unknown hand, though 


Il ſuſpected it came from that of his wife, ſtruck 


me on the head, and deprived me of all ſenſation 
for a few moments. 1 . 
Aſter three days reſt among the Arabs of the 
tribe of Rouſſye, we reſumed our journey, to pe- 
netrate farther into the country, where we were 
to join the families of our conductors. At the 
end of ſixteen days, during which we had been ex- 
poſed to the greateſt fatigue, and to dreadful mi- 
ſeries, we at length reached the place of our deſti- 
nation; in a moſt I and extenuated con- 
dition. 

Being obſerved upon the brow of a hill, which 
conducted to the habitation of our maſters, ſeveral 
of theſe black ſlaves, whoſe buſineſs generally is 
to keep the camels, came to meet them, in order 
to kiſs their feet, and enquire after their health. 

A little farther on, the children made the air re- 
ſound with ſhouts of joy, and the women ſtand- 
ing up, through reſpect, waited at the doors of 
their tents for the arrival of their huſbands. As 
ſoon as they approached, they advanced towards 
them with an air of ſubmiſſion, and each laying her 
right hand upon the head of her huſband, kiſſed it, 
after having proſtrated herſelf before him. When 
this n was finiſhed, they began to ſatisfy 
. their 
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their curioſity with regard to us, and ſoon after to 
load us with abuſe; but they did not ſtop here, 
they even ſpat in our faces, and pelted us with 
ſtones. The children too, copying their exam- 
ple, pinched us, pulled our hair, and ſcratched us 
with their nails, whilſt their cruel mothers 6r- 
dered them to attack ſometimes one, and ſome- 
times another, and took pleaſure in cauſing 
them to torment us. Exhauſted with deſpair, 
hunger, and thirſt, we had impatiently wiſhed for 
the moment of our arrival, but little did-we fore- 
ſee the new torments that were reſerved for us. 

After our maſters had made a diviſion of their 
ſlaves, the principal favourite of the Talbe came 
and ordered Mr. Devoiſe, Mr. Baudre, and my- 
ſelf, who had fallen to the ſhare of her huſband; 
to unload the camels, to clean à kind of kettle 
which ſhe had, and to go and pull up ſome roots 
to make a fire. While ſhe was employed in ſig- 
nifying her will-to us, her huſband was quietly 
enjoying a ſound ſleep on the knees of one ob his 
concubines. 

The hope of ſoon obtaining my batt, bot. 
ed me with ſufficient courage to ſupport the ſe- 
verities' to which this diabolical woman expoſed 
me. I ſet out, therefore, to collect ſome wood; 


but what was my ſurpriſe. wok, on my return, I 
beheld 
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beheld two of my companions dreadfully beaten, 
extended upon the ſand. They had been treated 
in this manner becauſe their ſtrength being en- 
tirely exhauſted, they had not been able to per- 
form the taſk aſſigned them. I awaked my maſ- 
ter by my repeated cries, and though I as yet 
ſpoke the language very imperfectly, I endeavour- 
ed to addreſs him in the following terms: ©« Have 
you then conducted us hither to cauſe us to be 
butchered by a cruel woman? Think of the pro- 
miſe you made me. Conduct me without delay 
either to Senegal or to Morocco; if you do not, 
I will T all the clfects I * you to be taken 
ſrom you.” 

My paſſion ſcarcely knew any bounds, and ſe- 
veral neighbours who ſaw us, having approached 
towards me, my maſter appeared to be under 
great uneaſineſs, as he was afraid that I would 
-mention the quantity of the effects e he had 
received from me. 

Addreſſing himſelf to his wife, 66 forbid you,” 
ſaid he, © to require from him the leaſt ſervice that 
may be painful to him, and I defire that when 
thou doeſt, he may not obey thee.” From that 
moment this favourite conceived an implacable 
hatred againſt me. \ 

| | e The 
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| The end of Auguſt was now approaching, and 
did not ſee the ſmalleſt , preparations made for 
our journey. I had already aſked Sidy Maham- 
met what he was waiting for, in order to conduct 
me to Senegal. His anſwer was, that he was 
looking for ſtrong vigorous camels, which might 
be capable of ſupporting the fatigues of ſuch a 
journey, and that he would ſet out as ſoon as he 
had procured them. I was the more earneſt in 
intreating him not to delay, as the nights now be- 
gan to be very incommodious, the dew often wet- 
ting us behind the buſhes, Which ſerved us as a 
kind of ſhelter. In this dew, however, we foes ; 
a reſource, ſince by collecting it with our 

from our bodies, it ſerved” to quench our 
the burning heat of which the coolneſs of the night 


did not allay, and we preferred this liquor to our | 


own urine, which we were often obliged to uſe. 
Having ſpoken to my maſter aſecond time, he 
made me ſuch a reply as convinced me chat he | 
was ſincere. Doſt thou think,“ fald he, that 
during the preſent exceſſtye heat it would be poſ- 
ſible to travel without proviſions, and above al! 
without water? We ſhould find great difficulty | 
to apptoach Senegal, as the river has inundated 
all the neighbouring plains, and we ſhould have 
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much to fear fromthe Arabs of the tribe of Trargea, 
who are our enemies. I tell thee the truth,” 


added he, e muſt wait till the month of Otto. 
„„ ber,” 


. CHAP. CIV. 


A CHANGE OF MR. BRISSON'S RELIGION 18 
ATTEMPTED. n 


f War the Arabs were nearly deſtitute of 
proviſion, as we were Chriſtians, the dogs fared 
better than us, and it was in the baſons deſtined 
for their uſe, that we received our allowance. 
The object in view was, to effect a change in 
our religion; but to this we would not ſubmit, 
although our food now was raw ſnails, and herbs 
and plants crodden under foot by the multitude. 

A young female Moor, whoſe flocks fed with 
mine, undeceĩved me as to the hopes I had enter- 


tained of liberty from the promiſes of Sidy Ma- 


hammet, my maſter ; information which made 
my labours ſtill more irkſome and inſupport- 


able, 


I now 
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I now no longer met in the fields my com- 
panions in misfortune; but I above all regretted 
the loſs. of the Captain. His company had often 
conſoled me in my diſtreſſes, and I found a kind 
of alleviation in diſcourſing with him on our fuf- 
ferings, and the hopes which we had of being re- 
ſtored to our country. One evening, when the 
coolneſs of the weather had invited my camels 
to ſtray farther than uſual, I was obliged to fol- 
low them to à neighbouring hamlet, where I 
beheld a ſpectacle horrible indeed. The unfor- 
tunate Captain, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable but by the 
colour of his body, lay ſtretched out lifeleſs upon 
the ſand. In his mouth he held one of his hands, 
which his great weakneſs had no doubt prevented 


him from devouring. He was ſo changed by 


hunger, that his body exhibited the moſt diſguſt= 
ing appearance. All his nn. were abſolutely 
effaced. 

A few days after, the 884 captain, having 
fallen down through weakneſs below an old gum - 
tree, became. a prey to the attacks of a monſtrous 
ſerpent. Some famiſhed - crows by their cries 
frightened away the venomous animal, and alighting 
on the body of the dying man, were , tearing him 


to pieces, while four ſavage monſters, ſtill crueller 


than the furious reptile, - beheld this ſcene. with- 


-» 


: r 
out offering him the leaſt aſſiſtance. I attempted 
to run towards him, and to ſave his life if poſl- 
ble, but the barbarians ſtopped me, and after in- 
' ſulting me, faid, © This Chriſtian will ſoon be- 
come a prey to the flames. Finding my efforts 


vain, I haſtened from this ſcene of horror ; and 


not knowing whither I'ſhould direct my ſteps, 1 
followed my ſheep and my camels, When I ar- 
rived · at the tents, my maſter, ſtruck with my ab- 
Tent and diſtracted looks, having aſked me what 
was the matter with me, © Go,” replied I, © go 
a few ſteps hence, and behold what your cruelty, 
and that of your wife, are capable of producing. 
Vou have ſuffered my companion to expire; and 
becauſe his bad ſtate of health would not permit 
him to labour, you refuſed him the milk neceſlary 
for his ſubſiſtence.” 

Whilſt I was ſpeaking theſe EY I . 
my tears, as they would have excited only the 
laughter of theſe brutal monſters, who ordered me 
to go and bring ſome of the bloody clothes of the 
unhappy victim of their barbarity. I was fired 
with indignation at ſo indecent a propoſal. My 
agitation, and the fern which I had eat to allay 
my hunger, brought on me a painful yomiting, 
followed by an almoſt total loſs of ſtrength, | 


was, however, able to-retire behind a buſh, where 
| * 
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| found another wretched object, who deſired to 
know. the reaſon of my tears, and if I had ſeen 
Baudrè. © He is not far off,“ replied I. This 
was all I could, or wiſhed to ſa: j but my maſter's 
ſiſter, who came to bring us ſome milk, cried 
out, “ The crows now devour the entrails of 
Baudre; your fate will foon be the ſame ; you 
are good for nothing elſe.” ; 
My health, which had hitherto been better 
than I could have expected, now declined apace. 
My whole ſkin had been twice renewed, and a 
third time my body began to be covered, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, with ſcales like thoſe of the 
Arabs ; a change which was attended with great 

The thorns over which I walked, had 


2 Ces feet to the quick; I could ſcarcely ſtand | 


upright, and the large dogs, which were conti- 
nually let Iooſe upon me, and from which I could 
neyer diſengage myſelf, without reeeiving dread- 
ful wounds, rendered me altogether” incapable o; 
guarding the camels. To add to my misfortufies, 
the exceſſive heats, about the end of February and 
March, had dried up all the water in that part of 
the country; and a ſingle drop of rain had not 
fallen to moiſten the fields which I had ſown. 
Our cattle, no longer finding paſture; were on 
the eve of periſhing, when at length the two 
| I 3 tribes 
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' tribes of Labdeſſeba, and the Ouadelims, after 
having each deliberated on their preſent ſituation, 
reſolved. to go in fearch of ſome ſpot CO y 

more induftrious h-nds; 

I was in this diſmal ſituation, when I acci- 

_ dentally met with an Arab, who had in his train a 

Chriſtian ſlave, whom I found had been baker to 

our ſhip. This Arab diſpoſed of him to my 
maſter, at a moderate price; and he was aſſigned 
to perform my ordinary labour. I had now lei- 
ſure to recruit my ſtrength a little; but the un- 
happy baker paid dearly for the knowledge which 

he had in the art of preparing food. After eat- 
ing all the ſnails which we could find in the neigh- 
| bourhood, we fed upon the flefh of the ſheep that 
| had died, either of hunger or diſeaſe ; and this 
fuggeſted to us the idea of ſtrangling a few kids in 
the night-time, perſuaded that aur maſters would 
them to eat the fleſh of any animal, unleſs it has 

- dieÞby the knife; but ſuſpicion falling on us, at 

Jength we were caught in the fact, and narrowly 
eſcaped having our throats cut. 

As I was preparing one morning to fet out to 

cut wood, poor Devoiſe, addrefling me in a faint 

and languiſhing voice, faid, « The illuſion is now 


at an _ Hitherto L flattered myſelk with the 
hopes 
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hopes of again ſeeing my native country, but . 
perceive my ſtrength forſake me. This night, 
yes, my dear friend, for this title juſtly belongs 
to you, after all your care, you will find my 
body here arreſted by the cold hand of Death. 
Adieu, my friend, the tears which you ftrive 
to hide from me, are a new proof of your 
attachment. Write to my brother; tell him that 
remembered him in my laſt moments, and that 
die with the ſentiments of a true Chriſtian. 
Adieu, my laſt moment is nearer than I expected; 
expire!“ He ſpoke no mores. ,. 
deed was his laſt. 

Though I had known Mr. Devoiſe oaly ſince 
eur departure from France, I was ſenfibly af 
fected in looking him. I went into the fields ta 
ſeek for the only. companion whom I had now re- 
maining, and on our return we were ordered to 
carry away the body of our friend, and to dig a 
very deep pit, in order, as the Arabs ſaid, to con- 
ceal that Chriſtian 'from the fight of their chil- 
dren. We performed our laſt duty to him with 
much difficulty; for being too weak to carry him, 
we were obliged to drag him by the feet for three 
quarters of a league, and the earth at the brink of 
te pit which I had dug, giving way under me, I 
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fumbled in firſt, and was very near expiring un- 
der the weight of the body. 

A few days after we quitted this place to ſearch 
for another more fertile ; and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of ſeveral other tribes, where 1 
found one of our failors named Denoux, who 
was a ſlave like myfelf. Having aſked him what 
was Become of his companions, “ Six of them,” 
faid he, (were carried away by the emperor's ſon 
ſoon after our ſhipwreck, and have ſince gone to 
France. Mr. Taffaro, the ſurgeon-major, dicd 
of the blows he received on the head with a large 
ſick; Mr. Raboin, ſecond-lieutenant, expired alſo 
in dreadful torture. Others, to avoid the horrois 
of famine, have renounced their religion. As for 
me, Sir, T ſhall not be long in following thoſe 
whom death has now freed from their miſeries. 
Behold in what condition I am; there is no 
kind of bad treatment to which I am not daily ex- 
poſed. 2 

At the information that ſome of the crew had 
returned to France, I conceived new hopes; 
thinking the marine miniſter would ſend poſitive 
orders to reclaim the reſt; and ſuch commands 
were actually iſſued, but the vice-conſul at Mo- 
rocco paid no attention tò their execution. | 


was refleting upon the cauſes of this total ne- 
| glect, 
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glect, when, on retiring behind, my buſh,-I was 
much aſtoniſhed to ſee my maſter's camels re- 
turning without a guide. Being called to receive 
my portion of milk, when it was pretty late, and 
- not ſeeing the poor baker, I took the liberty of 
aſking what was become of him; but the Arabs 
gave me a very cool anſwer, and drove me from 
their preſence, Next morning early, .a young 
Arab, employed in keeping the flocks, informed 
me that Sidy Mahammet, ſuſpecting that the baker 
privately milked his camels, watched him, and 
having caught him in the fact, had ſeized him by 
the throat and ſtrangled him. | 

I now remained the only ſlave in the hamlet, 
and T had no longer any companion to whom I 
could communicate my misfortunes. My fitua- 
tion became every day more ind more deplorable ; 
but I formed a reſolution of not n. ara to 
be affected by it. 

This reſolution, and the conduct T had Wee 
towards thoſe who wiſhed to humble me, had 
procured: me ſome conſideration among the fava= _ 
ges, ſo that from time to time I was ſuffered to 
lodge in the back of their tents; I even ſome- 
times drank out of their veſſels. My maſter, too, 
ſuffered me to remain at eaſe, and I was no longer: 5 
required to guard his camels. It is true, that le 


Fg: never 
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never ſpoke | to me concerning my liberty; but, 
even if he had, 1 ſhould have paid very little at- 
tention to his words, for I was ſo well acquainted 
with his perfidy, that I had not the leaſt confi- 


dence in him. It was, however, neceſlary for 


me to continue to make faggots, which I had 
done for ſome time paſt, in order to barter them 


for milk; for thirſt often drove me into the moſt 


inconceivable fits of madneſs. I faw the Arabs 


_ themſelves in the greateſt diſtreſs on this account. 


Several of them died of thirſt and hunger, and the 
ſeaſon did not admit of any relief. This was the 
fourth time that their crops had been deftroyed by 
drought. This diſmal ſituation had fo irritated 
the minds of the inhabitants of the different tribes, 
that they made war upon one another. Milk had 
entirely failed them, and each tried who could 
carry off moſt cattle, in order that they might 


kill them and dry the fleſh. Water was till 


ſcarcer, for there is little to be found in the de- 
fart, except towards the ſea, and even then it is 
black, putrid, and brackiſh. This bad beverage, 
added to the want of paſtures, keeps the Arabs 


always at a diſtance from the coaſts. Deftitute of 


every kind of proviſions, no oneattempted to purſue 


his journey; and it was in theſe circumſtances 


that 
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that I beheld to what extremity men may be reduced 
through want. The Arabs who had the leaſt 
milk, quenched their thirſt from the bowels of 
the camels which they killed. They preſſed a 
greeniſh kind of water from the filth found in the 
ſtomachs of theſe animals, which they preſerved - 
with great care, and often boiled their fleſh in it. 
That which they procured from the bodies of their 
goats had the taſte and ſmell of ſweet fennel. 
Broth made of it never appeared to me diſagree- 
able; but that procured from the camel was not 
ſo pleaſing to the taſte. What greatly aſtoniſhed 
me was, that theſe animals, which never drink 
above twice or thrice in a year, and which eat 
only dried plants, ſhould have ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of water in their eat 2 Ry 
rears ed l. 


CHAP. cv. 
MEANS WHICH OCCURRED TOSET MR. ibo 
AT LIKERTY. 


ale | E 
Wrra rem liberty I contrived + | 
to get the treaſure I had given to the Arab again 
into my poſſeſſion, that it might enable me to 

"TD traverſe. 
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bag me to Morocco. But Sidy Mahammet mil 
ſing it very ſhortly, he prevailed on me, by a 
variety of powerful arguments, to reſtore it once 
more. The principal inducement was a promiſe 
of being ſent to Mogador, and in the mean time 
to be allowed a proper quantity of milk, both i in 
the morning and evening. 

Chance at length conducted Sidy Moulin, 
met, ſheriff of the tribe of Trargea, to the place 

which 1 was watering with my tears; and having 
ſſeen me, he aſked who I was. The Arabs told 
him my hiſtory, and they boaſted above all of the 
great riches, in powder and fuſees, which I was 
faid to poſſeſs at Senegal. The ſheriff immedi- 
ately recollected me; he aſked me what ſituation 
I had been in at the iſland of St. Louis, and I re- 
turned a fatisfactory anſwer to all his queſtions, 
Having looked at me nearer, he exclaimed, 
« What! art thou Briſſon ?* On my replying in 
the affirmative, he appeared greatly aſtoniſhed, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the Arabs, Lou do 
not know this Chriſtian , every thing at Senegal 
belongs to him.” This man imagined that all 
the ſtores in the king's magazines, which he had 
ſeen me deliver, were my property; and my 
. $ brother · in- law, . by this flat- 

$03, tering 
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tering account of my riches, did not heſitate o . 
purchaſe me, giving five camels in exchange. 

I did not know that this bargain was concluded, 
when I was unſuſpectedly filled both with ſur- 
prize and joy. Having returned with my maſter , 
from watering our camels, for the third time 
during three months, I was commanded by my 
miſtreſs to carry a leather bucket, which ſhe had 
' borrowed, to a neighbouring tent, where I found 

Sidy Sellem, who called me, and bid me prepare 
toſet out with him the next morning for Mogador. 1 
had been flattered with this hope, and ſo often de- 
ceived, - that I could ſearcely perſuade myſelf that 
| he ſpoke in earneſt, However, ſome appearance 

of preparation for the propoſed journey, convincet 
me that his information was true. The old man 
himſelf renewed his proteſtations, upon which 1 
was ſo tranſported, that I threw myſelf at his feet, 
wept, ſighed, and laughed; in ſhort, I did not 
know what I was doing. One muſt have known 
the value of liberty to feel or to form an idea f 
what F experienced, when Tlearned that my chains 
of ſervitude were about to be broken. 

My former maſter then called me, and told me, 
that I no longer belonged to him. © I have dif- 
charged my promiſe, added he, «you are going 
| » be reſtored to your country.” On hearing 
theſe 
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theſe words, I forgot all my reſentment, and gare 
myſelf up entirely to joy, which appeared to be 
doubled, when informed that I was to have a 
companion on my journey. We are going to 
join him,” ſaid he, © a few paces hence.” I was 
far from ſuſpecting that he meant the unfortunate 
baker. When I faw him, I aſked him by what 
miracle he had been brought to life again. 
Alas!“ replied he, «I do not know how I 
eſcaped death. Sidy Mahammet furprized me one 
day milking his camels. He ran up to me, gave 
me -ſeveral blows, and ſqueezed my throat fo 
cloſely, that I fell almoſt lifelefs at his feet. When 
I recovered my ſenſes, I was aſtoniſhed to find 
myſelf alone. My neck was covered with blood: 
you may ſee the marks of his nails. I crawled in 
the | beſt manner I could into the cavern of the 
rock, the echo of which ſeveral times repeated 
the voice of my barbarous maſter, who returned 
to ſearch for me, or at leaſt to ſee in what ſitua- 
tion I was. I had reſolved either to ftarve my- 
{elf to death, or to make for the ſea coaſt, in 
hopes of meeting with ſome veſſel. I indeed ar- 


rived there after a journey of ten days, having 


had no food during that time but ſnails, and no- 
thing elſe to drink but my own urine. I had 


ſcarcely advanced a few ſteps among the rocko, 
2 
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in order to hail a ſmall ſloop which lay at anchor 
near the land, with which the fea was bordered, 
when I was ſeized by two young Arabs, who 
took the greateſt care of me, and ſince that time I 
have been their ſlave. They appeared to be much 
milder in their diſpoſition than the Arabs in the 
inland parts of the country, and they are much 
more induſtrious. About a fortnight ago they in— 
formed me that they were going to conduct me 
to the ſultan, and I am inclined to believe that 


the reaſon of their bringing me hither was, that - 


they had. agreed upon this place of rendezvous 
with your maſter, after having informed him that 
they had got me in their poſſeflion.” | 
Sidy Mahammet's behaviour, when he took his 
leave of me, was very affecting. Adieu, my 
dear Briſſon, ſaid he, © you are going to un- 
dertake a long journey. You will ſoon perceive 
how great reaſon I had to be afraid of it, I wiſh 
n0 danger may befal you, and that your paſſage - 
by ſea may be more fortunate than the laſt. Adieu, 
forget not to ſend my wife the ſcarlet cloth. 
Charge it to the account of Sidy Sellem: once 
more adieu, my dear Briſſon! The tears which 
accompanied the laſt words, might have impoſed 
on me, had I not known how far this man could 
cury the art of diſſimulation. y 


CHAP, 


„ 


„„ 


OF MR. BRISSON'S HARDSHIPS CN HIS JOURNEY 
. TO MOROCCO. 


Wes had been now ſixty-ſixdays on our journey; 
my ſtrength was exhauſted, my legs were prodi- 
_ giouſly ſwelled, my feet were all covered with 
running ſores, and I ſhould have infalliby ſunk 
under my misfortunes, had not my maſter, to re- 
vive me, faid every now and then, © Behold the 
ſea; doſt thou not ſee the ſhips; have a good 
heart, we are almoſt at our journey's end.” Hope 
Iupported me, and, at the moment when ] leaſt 
expected it, I at length perceived the element of 
which I had ſo much cauſe to complain, and 
which was going yet once more to be the arbiter 
of my fate. On quitting a labyrinth of broom 
buſhes, we arrived at the top of a few little ſand- 
hills, when to my inexprefſible joy —a joy of which 
the reader can ſcarcely form any idea—I ſaw the 
French colours, and thoſe of ſeveral other nations, 
floating over the poops of different veſſels lying 
in the harbour of Mogador, which I as yet knew 
only by the name of. Soira. Well, Briſſon, 

5 faid 
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ſaid my maſter, © ſpeak, then, art thou not con- 

tent? doſt thou not ſee the veſſels? Are there 

any French? I promiſed to conduct thee to the 
conſul, and you ſee that I have kept my word. 

But what is the matter; thou art quite ſilent?“ 
Alas] what could I anſwer? I could ſcarcely 
give vent to my tears; and to articulate the leaſt. 
word was impoſſible. I ſurveyed the ſea, the 
colours, the ſhips, and the city, and thought that 
every thing I beheld was only an illuſion. The 
unhappy baker, no leſs exhauſted than myſelf, and 
equally. ſurprized, united his ſighs with mine, 
while my tears bathed the hands of the generous 
old man who had been the means of my enjoying 
ſo agreeable a proſpect. 

On entering the city, having met two Euro- 
peans, © Whoever you may be,“ faid I, « behold 
the miſery of an unfortunate man, and deign ta 
aſſiſt him. Grant me ſome conſolation, and re- 
' vive my drooping ſpirits. Where am I? Of 
what country are you? What day of the montn 
is it? What day of the week is it?“ I found that 
I had addreſſed myſelf to two of my countrymen, 
from Bourdeaux, who, after ſurveying me for: 
ſome moments, went to inform Meſſ. Duprat 
and Cabannes, who are always ready, and conſider 
it as a of theis duty, to afford every rn 5 
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in their power to thoſe unhappy people who are 
driven upon theſe coaſts. "Theſe gentlemen came 
to meet me, and, without being diſguſted by my 
external appearance, which was far from being 
inviting, they claſped me in their arms, and ſhed 
tears of joy, becauſe they had it in their power to 
_ relieve an unforunate man. © All your misfor- 
tunes, Sir, are now,” ſaid they, „at an end, 
Come along with us, we will endeavour to make 
you forget them. 


* 


CHAP. CvIL. 


MR. BRISSON'S AUDIENCE WITH THE EMPE- 
a .'ROR OF MOROCCO, 


Wrursr I was waiting for an audience, 1 
faw a captain review his troop. He was ſeated 
on the ground, with his chin reſting upon his 
two fiſts, and his arms placed upon his knees, 
which were bent upwards. He made his ſoldiers 
advance two by two, then gave his orders, and 
the latter, after proſtating themſelves before him, 
retired to their poſts, ar went to enjoy their 
amuſement, ; Ke: 620 


Five 


„ 


© Five or fix of the. guards arrived with white 
Raves, jumped ſuddenly upon me, ſeized me by 
the collar, as if I had been a malefactor, and 
. having ordered two large folding doors, like thoſe 
of our-barns, to be opened, puſhed me rudely 
into a kind of encloſure, where I in vain looked 
for any thing that might announce the majeſty 
of the throne. Having walked . fifteen or twenty 
paces paſt a kind of  wheelbarrow, ſuch as thoſe 
commonly to be met with in every ſtreet of Paris, 
my attendants. made me fuddenly turn round, and 
puſhing me in a very brutal manner, ordered me 
to proftrate myſelf before this wheelbarrow, in 
which the emperor ſat . amuſing himſelf with 
ſtroking his toes, which he held upon one of his 
knees. He looked at me for ſome time, and then 
aſked me if I. was not one of thoſe Chriſtian 
laves, whoſe veſſel had been ſhipwrecked upon 
his coaſts about a year beſore; what was the in- 
tention of my voyage to Senegal, &c. « You 
were loſt, through your own fault, faid he. 
* Why did you not keep further from the ſhore? - 
Art thou rich ?”* added he. „Art thou mar- 
ned?” 

a ee eee 
tons, when he ordered paper and ink to be 
N 90 any with a ſmall reed, which he uſed as 


a pen, 
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a pen, and with which he traced oui the four 
cardinal points, to ſhe me that Paris lay towards 
the north. - He then wrote down a few cyphers, 
after the French manner, as far as twelve, aſking 
me if I knew them. He alſo put ſeveral other 
queſtions of the ſame kind to me, to diſplay the 
great extent of his learning. 

Tell me,” continued the prince, « did the 
mountaineers treat thee well; did they take much 
of thy effects? I readily replied to all his queſ- 
tions, and obſerved to him, that in proportion as 
we approached the capital, we found the man- 
ners of the inhabitants milder, and more civi- 
lized. My authority does not extend,” re- 
plied he, * over all the country which thou haſt 
traverſed, or rather my orders cannot be con- 
veyed ſo far. With whom didſt thou come?“ 
With Sidy Sellem, of the tribe of Rouſlye.” 
« I know him,“ ſaid the emperor, “ let him be 
brought hither.” A moment after my maſter 
was introduced. The emperor commanded one 
of his guards to take care of me' and the baker, - 
till he ſhould receive freſh orders, and to ſupply 
me with food from the royal kitchen. This 
guard appeared to be greatly ſurpriſed, that the 
ſultan ſhould have diſcourſed ſo long with a 
flave., :- ; „ 4 
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The French Conſul at this time was luckily in 
great favour with the emperor, on account of 
ſome preſents which he had made him. For this 
reaſon the emperor ſet all the priſoners at liberty, 
and myſelf among the reſt; ſo that we had now 
only to conſider of the n meaſures for our 


return to France. 
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| MR. BRISSON” 8 SENTIMENTS RESPECTING THE 
EMPEROR or MOROCCO, AND THE CONDUCT 
g or THE CONSULS, we? 
May I be permitted to obſerve how extraor- 
dinary it is, that a prince ſo little to be dreaded as 
the prince of Morocco, ſhould oblige the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe to ſend ambaſſadors to 
him, and that he ſhould even dictate laws to 
them. 
There is not: a dune Ge who dares to 
ſend a repreſentative to his court, without making 
him at the ſame time conſiderable preſents ; and 
what envoy would preſent himſelf, without having 
his hands full ? | 2 
; How 
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 . How happens it that the conſuls have not, by 
common conſent, repreſented to their reſpective 


{overeigns, that the Emperor of Morocco be- 


comes every day more and more powerful by the 
ſupplies which they themſelves furniſh him? 
 "P'wenty years ago this prince was abſolutely deſti- 
tute of reſources. He had neither materials, nor 
any place for caſting cannons ; and he was equally 
in want of wood for building ſhips, of ropes, 
of nails, and even of workmen. It is France, 
and other European powers, that aſſiſt him; elſe 
the Emperor of Morocco would be of little con- 
fideration. His ſuperb batteries of braſs cannons, 
twenty-four, thirty-ſix, and forty-cight pounders, 
were furniſhed by Holland, Spain, England, and 
France. | | 
England has done more than other nations, 
by ſelling him choſe beautiful cannons which 
were taken on the floating batteries. Mogador, 
hat part of it which is next to Morocco, is built 
in an advantageous ſituation. Its batteries are 
well diſpoſed, and there are cannon at each em- 
draſure; but they are there only in a manner for 
Mew, as they have no carriages, and are ſup- 
ported only by brick- work. There are no work- 
men in the country capable of mounting them on 
carriages, nor is there wood proper for making 
| | them, 
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mem. Did a few veſſels only wait for the failing 


of thoſe ſmall frigates, which are almoſt all unfit 
for ſea, except only two, nothing would be eaſier 
than to prevent them from returning, and to 


block up the ports of  Mogador, Rabat, and 


Sallee. 
What would become of his commerce, and, 


above all, his marine, did the Chriſtian princes 


ceaſe to aſſiſt him, contrary to the intereſts of 


humanity ! Would England and Spain unite - 
only for a moment, Tangiers, his moſt beautiful 


port, would ſoon be fo far ruined, that it could not 
afford ſhelter to his ſubjects, who, deſtitute of 
ſhips, would Gn be obliged to give over their 
piracies. 2 

If the conſuls of different nations have never 


made theſe obſervations, and if they have never 
pointed out the means of curbing the inſolence of 


the Emperor of Morocco, it is becauſe they are 
at the head of .the commerce which theſe dif- 


ferent powers carry on in that part of the world. 


The — conſul bought up almoſt all the corn 


of the country, and ſhips were ſent off with it 
according to his conſignments. The French 


conſul is the only one who does not engage in 
commerce, I can pofitively affert, that theſe 


— inſtead of furniſhing their courts 


with 
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with the means of diminiſhing the power of the 
Emperor, never ceaſe to add to his ſtrength, and 
to incite him to make new pretenſions. Ho 
much we aſſiſt theſe pirates to hurt the advan- 
tageous trade which we might carry on | Their 
ſituation renders them very dangerous; but if we 
leave them only their ſituation, it would be im- 
poſſible for them to profit mueh by it. 
Let impartial people pay a viſit to that country, 
let them ſpeak with the ſame fincerity as I do, 
and they will, no doubt, be convinced, that the Em- 
peror of Morocco, of all the. princes in the 
world, would be the lea able to do miſchief, did 
the ſovereigns of Europe ceaſe to furniſh him with 
ſuccours. | 


6 2k CHAP. .CIX. 
on THE IGNORANCE oF THE ARAB. 
Tur Arabs of the deſart are ſo ignorant, that 
they" not only conſider themſelves as the firlt 
people in the world, but they have the fooliſh 


25 unity to believe, that the ſun riſes for them only. 
1 Several 


( ap] 


Several of them ſaid to me *, & Behold that lu- 


minary! which is unknown in thy country. 
During the-night thou art not enlightened, as we 
are, by that heavenly body, which regulates our 
days and our faſts. His children + point out ta. 
us the hours of prayer. You have neither trees 
nor camels, ſheep, goats, nor dogs. Are your 
women made like ours?“ «Indeed,” faid another, 
counting my fingers and toes, © he is made. like 
us; he differs only in his colour and language, 
which aſtoniſhes me. Do you ſow barley in your 
houſes ? meaning our ſhips.” No, anſwered I; 

we ſow our fields almoſt in the ſame ſeaſon as 
you. How! cried out ſeveral of them; do you 


. inhabit the earth? We believed that You: were 


born and lived on the ſea. 


— — 


d A Nen 


ENTERTAINING INFORMATION RESPECTING 
BARBARY: ADDRESSED TO DR. FORRESTIER, 
Ar ROME, A D. 1785. 


Brnol b me, then, my dear 3 in- 
dulging my patfion for travelling and natural 
ſtory, For ome days, I have beeh an inha» 


„Baiba. : + So they call the ſtars. 
w URGED bitant 


15 to you, that the appearance and dreſs of theſe 
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bitant of the ancient Numida, where I arrived 
under -the moſt unlucky auſpices. The plague 
has ravaged the country for more than two years, 
and the negligence of the inhabitants propagates 
it from one tribe to another. 

Beſides this cruel ſcourge, the Arabs and 
Moors have been painted to me as the moſt in- 
human and ferocious beings in nature, hating the 
Chriſtians, both from a principle of religion, and 
from the prejudice of education, 

Theſe circumſtances are alarming, eſpecially 
for me, who have a deſire of traverſing the coun- 
try. However, I arm myſelf with patience, and 
I hope, that by gradually putting myſelf into a 
condition of avoiding the contagion, and of tra- 
velling with ſafety, I may hazard a few excur- 
ſions. It appears to me, that the nations who 
bring their grain to La Calle, and who keep up 
an intercourſe with the Europeans, ought to be a 
little more tractable. In my account of this 
country, I ſhall begin with them; but I confeſs 
Arabs fill me with terror. Notwithſtanding this, 
I muſt accuſtom myſelf to them, for I do not 
intend to ſtop here, on a barren rock, where 
three hundred men, Corſicans and Provincials, 
labour, to enrich a few French merchants. 

EE | My 
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My paſſage hither was agreeable, but I could 
not help feeling ſome painful and melancholy ſen- 
lations on loſing ſight of the coaſts of Provence. 
The filent tear often ſtole down my cheeks in 
croſſing that extent of ſea, which was going 
to ſeparate me again from my friends and rela- 
tions; but in proportion as our veſſel approached 
the African ſhores, which had been deſcribed to 
me as barren and ſandy, I experienced an inex- 
preſſible pleaſure. I every where obſerved hills 
covered with verdure, delightful proſpeQ;, and 
immenſe plains enameled with flowers. Conſi- 
(ering this as a good omen, ſcarcely had I landed, 
wen I began to ſtroll through the fields, without 
tinking of nouriſhment, or of refreſhing myſelf 
after the fatigues of my voyage. I had ſcarcely put 
ny foot on ſhore, when I found the Anthyllis barba 

wi, the Spartium Monoſpermum, the Paſſerina 
rſuta, the Chamerops humilis, and ſeveral other 

re plants, which I made haſte to gather, as if I had 
een afraid of never returning to the ſame ſpot. - 
| us, in the name of Botany, I took poſſeſſion of the 
ountry, and paid my firſt reſpects to the African 
ora, I preſented myſelf before the governor of 
Calle, with a bunch of flowers in my hand, 
oe occupied with my riches than the marks of 
— which I ought to haye ſhewn, and I 


K 2 cauſed 
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cauſed no leſs ſurpriſe to ſome Frenchmen who 
ſaw our meeting, than to the Moors, whom cu- 
rioſity had drawn towards the ſhore. Theſe un- 
cultivated and wild coaſts, which inſpire thoſe 
who land on them with ſadneſs and languor, ap- 
peared to me then to be the moſt beautiful garden 
per "0 RT 

Ho many objects have I ſeen in this barbarous 
country worthy the notice of the traveller, whe- 
ther he fixes his attention on the fertility of a (oil 
abandoned to nature, or on the idle and wander- 
ing life of the Moors and the Bedouin Arabs! 
I ſhall ſome time hereafter give you an account of 
all theſe objects, but at preſent I have ſeen too 
little, and in too general a manner, to particula- 
rize my ideas reſpecting them. I have the honor 


to be, &c. = | 
| | POIRET, 


* — — 
„ — 


CHAP. CXI. 
A SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 


LA CALLE, ſituated at the diſtance of thirty 
fix leagues caſt from Tunis, is built upon a bar 
ren rock, of very ſmall extent. It is the prin 


14 
o 
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pal factory belonging at preſent tothe Royal F rench 
African Company, and is under the direction of an 
agent, who has the title of governor, and fifteen 
ſubaltern officers. | | 
The Moors are excluded from this place, except 
a few, who are admitted as hoſtages, or em- 
ployed in manual labour. The inhabitants are in 
number between three and four hundred, the 
greater part Corficans or Provincials. 
Women deſtined to comfort the uſeful citizen 
amidit his labours, and; by the gentleneſs of their 
manners, to ſoften the ruſticity of thoſe of the 
other ſex, are entirely excluded from La Calle. 
Ifthe governor has ſometimes obtained permiſſion to 
carry his lady thither, commotions and troubles have 
always thence reſulted, which have not permitted 
him long to enjoy the pleaſure of her company. 


Thoſe who intend to viſit this country, muſt re- | 


ſolve to break the moſt endearing bonds of nature, 
to ſell their arms, and even to facrifice their lives 
in the ſervice of a company, who give themſelves . 
very little trouble, whatever others may ſuffer for 
them, | 


The privation of women makes every one here 
dull and dejected. Strangers, divided by their 
private intereſts, jealous one of the other, obliged 
to unite through neceſſity, to deteſt one another 
Fe. N through 
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through envy, who are held together by no tie, 
and who have no amuſements to engage their ya. 
cant hours, will never form an amicable ſociety, 
in which concord and a mutual deſire to render 
one another happy, in ſome meaſure make up for 
the want of women. 

|. Hence reſult a melancholy ſameneſs, a languor 
of ſpirits, and an anxious deſire to return to one's 
family and friends. 

If the want of the company of women be a 
puniſhment for the inhabitants of La Calle, the 
condition of the men in this accurſed country is 
no leſs a ſource of diſquiet and uneaſineſs to thoſe 
wives whoſe huſbands are obliged to leave them 
behind them in France. Some time ago, a poor 
mechanic, at Marſeilles, reduced to beggary 
through want of employment, reſolved to go over 
to La Calle, and to quit his wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved. He took care not to make her ac- 
quainted with the exact ſtate of a country which 
perhaps he did not thoroughly know himſelf ; but 
the woman having remained a long time without 
hearing any news. of her huſband. (whether his 
letters had miſcarried, or that he neglected to 


write) went and procured whatever information 


ſhe could reſpecting La Calle. Her uneaſineſs 


vas not a little encreaſed by what ſhe heard; and, 
| ; not 
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not being able to reſiſt the fears which her ten- 
derneſs inſpired, ſhe earneſtly entreated that ſhe 
might be permitted to follow him, This favour 
being conſtantly refuſed her, ſhe had recourſe, in 
this extremity, to an expedient which love ſug- 
geſted ; ſhe concealed her ſex under the dreſs of 
a workman, preſented herſelf at the office, and 
. got her name regiſtered among the number of the 
paſſengers who were going to La Calle. | 

During the paſſage, which ſhe ſupported with 
an heroic courage, her figure and youth intereſted 
the captain and all the crew in her favour, and 
they ſincerely lamented the fate of this poor youth, 
reduced to the neceſſity of going to inhabit a 
country ſo deſtructive, eſpecially to young people, 
and to thoſe of a delicate conſtitution. Such con- 
verſation was to this woman like ſo many ſtabs of 
a dagger. Forgetting her own danger, ' ſhe 
thought only of that to which her huſband was 
expoſed, and to which, perhaps, he had already 
fallen a victim, 

When the veſſel arrived on the yy of Africa, 
and was about to touch at Bonne, on account of 
contrary winds, whilſt this woman was ſearching 
her trunk for clothes in order to go on ſhore, 
ſome of the ſailors obſerved a few articles of fe- 
male dreſs among her effects, and this diſcovery . 


* 4 gave 


* 
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1 
gave riſe to conjectures which her figure ſeemed 
to confirm. Their ſuſpicions were ſoon realized; 


and, when ſhe was known to be a woman, ſhe 
would have ſuffered much from the brutality of 


the ſailors, had not the captain, to whom ſhe 
confeſſed her intention, taken her under * 4085 
tection. 

On the firſt fair wind the veſſel ſet ſail for La 
Calle, where ſhe no ſooner arrived, than the 
captain preſented himſelf before the governor with 
this faithful ſpouſe, who could not anſwer any 
queſtion till informed that her - huſband was ſtill 
alive. This news filled her with ſo much joy, 
that ſhe had almoſt fainted. The governor, de- 
-firous of enjoying the interview, ſent for the 
huſband. The huſband appeared; but he was 
quite- aſtoniſhed at ſeeing a young workman 


throw his arms about his neck, without being 
able to utter a ſingle word for ſighs and ſobbing. 
Being at length told that this perſon was his own 


wife, he ſoon recollected her, but he could ſcarcely 


believe his own eyes. Agitated both by the 
keeneſt emotions of tenderneſs, they attempted to 
_ ſpeak, but their words were every moment inter- 
rupted by their mutual careſſes; while their eyes, 


blinded by tears, hardly perceived the ſpectators, in 
whoſe breaſts this * ſcene excited the moſt 
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pleaſing ſenſations. The governor gave them 
private apartments; and the huſband, overcome 
by the affection of his wife, embarked with her for 

Marſeilles *, where he ſoon after found that em- 
ploy:aent which he wiſhed for, I have the honot 


to be, &c. 


POIRET. 


CH AP. . CXII. 
ON THE TRADE OF BARBARY. 72 


Tux prineipal trade of Barbary is granted exclu- 


ſiyely to a company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles, under 


the name of the Royal African Company, and which 
owes its principal exiſtence to the coral fiſhery. 
This fiſhery for a long time has been the baſe and 
foundation of its traffic. It was formerly a har- 


veſt, the produce of which, according to calcu- 


lation, was conſidered as invariable; which alone 
ſupplied the expences neceſſary for ſo great an 
eſtabliſhment, and afforded a conſiderable profit 
belides ; but at that time the fiſhery was very 


* I returned to France with the captain who had brought this 
keroic female to Barbary : he confirmed the truth of all theſe 
dircumſtances which I have related. — 9 
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abundant, the expences attending it were much 
leſs, the fale was equally great, and perhaps more 
advantageous ; and whatever revolutions the 
other branches of the Company's trade might 
experience, this was ſufficient to ſupport it, if 
not in a flouriſhing condition, at leaſt in that 
ſtate of moderation and ſolidity from which a com- 
mercial company ought never to depart. For a 
certain number of years this fiſhery has always 
been decreaſing ; at preſent it is ſo much reduced, 
that the Company entirely depend upon the trade 
they carry on in corn and wool, to which they 
join that of hides and wax, though it derives a 


- very ſmall profit from the two laſt articles. 


* "Wool, barley, and corn, are the articles upon 
which the Comany gain moſt ; they purchaſe theſe 
commodities with Spaniſh dollars which have been 
filed ; from each dollar they take about the value 
of eight-pence ſterling, and make them paſs in 


- Barbary for four ſhillings and fix-pence. From 


this ſpeculation there ariſes a conſiderable profit, 
which amounts to about ten per cent. The 
principal houſes belonging to the Company are at 
La Calle; Bonne, Tabarque, and Collo, of which 

I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
This Company was eſtabliſhed under Louis XIV. 
and its principal factory was then at the * 
| 0 
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France, ſituated in the eaſtern extremity of the 


kingdom of Algiers. It had in view two objects, 
the coral fiſheryand the commerce of grain, which 


it ſhared then with an Engliſh Company eſtabliſhed 
at La Calle. The Engliſh, however, failed; 


and the trade has remained excluſively in the. - 


hands of the French. 

Where-ever the Europeans have penetrated, 
from a thirſt of gain; where-ever they have of- 
fered to the natives, often half ſavage, their 
friendſhip and the advantages of commerce, they 
have almoſt, always become defpots, and repaid by 
treachery and crimes the confidence which has 
been repoſed in them. It is thus that the Spa- 
niards eſtabliſhed themſelves in America, the 
Engliſh, the Dutch, and the French, in- the 
Eaſt-Indies, and various parts of the globe. Ba- 
tavia, Peru, and Madagaſcar, are ſtill proofs of 
this aſſertion. If they ſpared ſome few of thoſe 
nations among whom they ſettled, they have at 
leaſt rendered them tributary ; and inſtead of 
paying for liberty to trade, the European mer- 
chant has demanded to be recompenſed for treat 
ing thoſe with humanity from whom he had firſt 
required only a fair and peaceable exchange. _ 
This, however, my dear doctor, is not the 

3 K 6 e 
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_ caſe with the trade eſtabliſhed among the Moors 
on the coaſt. of Barbary. If the merchant in 
the Indies and America is proud and haughty, in 
Africa he is ſubmiſſive and cringing. He pays, 
and very dearly, for the right of purchaſing the 
productions of that rich, but too much neglected 
country. The greateſt exactions fall principally 
upon the African Company. The States of Bar- 
bary do not grant it the excluſive privilege of its 
trade, but in conſideration of an annual tribute; 
and it is obliged to take their proviſions at the 
ſame price as that at which they are offered by 
other occaſional merchants, though the Com- 
pany pays a conſiderable tribute. 8 | 
For liberty to fiſh for coral on the coaſts of the 
kingdom of Algiers, and to obtain an excluſive 
right to the commerce of grain, wool, wax, and 
hides, in its different factories, the Company pays 
to the Dey of Algiers about 4,000]. ſterling an- 
nually, and is obliged, beſides, to ſend him two 
boxes of the moſt beautiful coral. - The duties 
which the Bey of Conſtantine acquires from the 
corn which he cauſes to be ſold at Bonne, bring 
him in nearly cent. per cent. and for wool he is 
paid at the rate of about three ſhillings per hun- 
a weight. | 


'The 
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The European trader, upon theſe coaſts, is 
under the neceſſity of enduring much oppreſſion, 


and many acts of injuſtice, .in order to carry on 


trade without interruption. The inhabitants of 
La Calle are more expoſed to theſe, than thoſe of 
any other place. Whenever the Moors make 
their ap pearance, they are obliged to give them 
bread, oil, ſalt, and many other articles, which 
they aſ with the utmoſt inſolence. If, harraſſed 
by their demands, one refuſes them the moſt 
triling thing, they give vent to threats, which 
they almoſt always execute, and with the greater 
confidence, as they are ſure of never being pu- 
niſhed. The malecontent conceals himſelf be- 
hind a buſh in ſome defile, and the firſt Chriſtian: - 
who appears becomes the unhappy victim of his 
reſentment. - Beſides, , it is not difficult for a 
Moor to gain over his whole nation to his in- 
tereſts : ſo that, inſtead of one enemy, an hun- 
dred are to be encountered. One. muſt then 
think of an accommodation, endeavour to ap- 
peaſe thediſcontented perſon; and treaties of peace 
are generally concluded with. granting to the 
Moors every thing they deſire; and even then 
one is not certain of being in ſafety : on the con- 
trary, it is when the Moors ſee us defenceleſs that 
they attack us with the greateſt ſucceſs. "They 

begin 
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begin their hoſtilities by carrying away part of 
our herds, which are reſtored to us but on the 
moſt humiliating conditions. 
In ſhort, my dear doctor, to convince you 
how much the name of a Frenchman is deſpiſed 
on this coaſt, it will be ſufficient to mention 

only the Law of Blood. If a Moor kills a Chriſ- 
tian (except in time of war) he is fined three 
hundred dollars, which he never pays; if, on the 
contrary, a Chriſtian kills a Moor, even in his 
own defence, the company are bound to pay five 
hundred dollars, one farthing of which is never 
remitted. The Moors, who negletct no oppor- 
tunity of robbing us, often aſſaſſinate one of their 
own countrymen, depoſit the body privately in 
the neighbourhood, of the place, accuſe the Chriſti- 
ans of the murder, and oblige them to pay the fine. 

It thence follows, that we muſt ſuffer every 
thing from the Moors, grant them every thing, 
forget their inſults, endure their. contempt, and 
receive from theſe barbarians the moſt unjuſt and 
humiliating laws. For example; would you not 
be ſurpriſed that the Company have not the right 
of naming their own Truchemans, or Interpre- 
ters ? This right belongs to the Moors, who al- 
ways take care to chooſe thoſe, whom they con- 


ſider as fitteſt for cheating the Chriſtians. 
FI | POIRET. 
2 11 885 WA | CHAP, 
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CHAP. CXIII. 


M. POIRET MAKES EXCURSIONS FROM LA 
CALLE IN QUEST OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


| HAVE not been able, my dear doctor, to hold 
out any longer. Notwithſtanding the contagion, 
- notwithſtanding the civil wars, and notwithſtand- 
ing the repreſentations of the Governor of La 
Calle, and of the other officers, I have paſſed our 
barriers, TI with regret beheld the ſpring glid- 
ing away, and the flowers diſappearing with it. 
Though it is only yet the end of May, the ſun is 
{till ſo ſcorching, that it is impoſſible after nine 
in the morning to endure his heat. - I have, how- 
ever, for a fortnight paſt, been going through 
various adventures, in a dreſs no leſs remarkable 
than that of the celebrated Robinfon Cruſoe; but 
you yourſelf ſhall judge. Over a light veſt and a a 
pair of breeches, I wear the Arabian dreſs, which 
is a kind of large hooded cloak, that reaches to my 
heels. It is all of one piece without ſeams, . cloſe 
before, and ornamented with filk fringes at the 
extremeties, on the breaſt, and at the end of the 
| | hood. 
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hood. The latter part is fixed on the head, by 
means of a ſtrong cord of camel's hair, ſeveral 
yards in length: among the Moors it ſupplies the 
place of a turban. To ſecure myſelf from the ſun, 


I wear, beſides this, an enormous hat made of 
palm leaves, which many of the Arab chiefs make 


uſe of during the ſummer. Thus, in appearance, 


half Moor half Chriſtian, I traverſe the burning 


ſands of Barbary. My complexion gradually aſ- 
ſumes the duſky tint of the Africans, and nothing 
is wanting but a tufted beard, with naked legs and 
arms, to diſguiſe me entirely. Though my prin- 
cipal object is to procure plants and inſets, I walk 
always prepared for war, after the manner of the 
Arabs. A large leathern girdle furniſhed with 


excellent cartridges, a pair of piſtols, a kind 


of poignard, a ſabre, and a fuſes, are generally 
the armour of every Arab. -In this dreſs, I boldly 


preſent myſelf before the tents of the Moors, ac- 


companied by a domeſtic and two of the natives, 
whom] carried with me from La Calle, where they 
had learned to ſpeak a little of the dialect of Pro- 


vence. I, however, truſt neither to my own cou- 


rage, nor to the arms which I carry. Before I 


penetrate into the country, I take care to learn, by 
means of my interpreters, whether the nation which 


we intend to viſit be connected by trade with La 


Calle; 


1. 25 J. 

Calle; whether it is ſubjected to any chief; whe- 
ther a Chriſtian may appear there in ſafety ; and, 
above all, whether the plague has made any ravage 
init. I never expoſe myſelf, but according to 
their report; and hitherto I have experienced no 
kind of danger, though, with reſpect to the plague, 
the accounts of the Arabs are little to be depend- 
ed upon. 


How ſhall I paint to you, my dear doctor, the 


confuſed and contradictory ideas which aroſe in 
my mind, on the firſt view of theſe Arab hordes ? 
[ had approached within half a gun-ſhot of about 


thirty tents, and was preparing to go up to them, 


when I was informed that the plague had made 
its appearance there eight days before. To avoid 
the danger of communication, without advancing 
any farther, I diſmounted from my horſe, as I had 
need of a little repoſe and nouriſhment. The ſpot 
where I then happened to be, was on the brink of 
a rivulet, the ſtream of which was cool, and pre- 
fectly limpid; buſhes of roſe-laurels, terebinth, 
and myrtle, formed around me an agreeable ſhade, 
and the landſcape bounded by hills, clothed with 
the moſt beautiful verdure, was animated by the 
numerous herds which fed at a diſtance. Thus na- 
ture, by preſenting this delightful view of a rural 
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and paſtoral retreat, diſpoſed my heart for joy, 

and tranſported me in idea to thoſe happy apes, 
when men were all ſhepherds, and knew no other 
riches but their flocks, and the productions of the 
earth, 

Occupied with theſe ideas, with the eye wan- 
dering over the beauties of this ſcene, and fixing 
my fight principally upon the low ſmoaky huts of 
the Arabs, I faw all of a ſudden about a dozen of 


them, who were directing their ſteps towards me. 


I confeſs to you, my dear doctor, that, on the fight 
of theſe ferocious men, -I could not ſuppreſs an 
emotion of fear, which in an inſtant diſpelled all 
thoſe ideas with which I had been ſo agreeably en- 
tertained, They were all armed, and J appre- 
hended ſome attack from them; but the Moors 
who accompanied me aſſured me that there was no 
danger. As ſoon as they were near enough, I 
faluted them according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, and I ordered my interpreters to tell them to 
keep at a certain diſtance, on account of the con- 
tagion. With this requeſt they readily complied, 
and ſquatting down in a circle around us, con- 
verſed with their countrymen for ſome time. T hey 
aſked if I would have any milk. I replied in the 
* affirmative; upon which two of them immedi- 
ately ſet out, and returned foon after with each 


þaſon 
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| baſon full of it. I drank ſome of it, and notwith- 


ſtanding their forward manner, and threatning air, 


I was ſenſible that they gave me a kind recep- 
_.. 514 

I expreſſed my gratitude by my geſtures, and 
diſtributed among them a ſmall quantity of pow- 
der and ſhot, which they requeſted. Forgetting 
then the picture which had been drawn to me of 
their manners, or rather attributing their ferocity 
to the deſpotiſm under which they groan, and 


perhaps to their intercourſe with Europeans, who 


may have taught them to cheat, and to be diſ- 
honeſt, - I endeavoured to perſuade myſelf, that 
the nearer man is to nature, the better he ought 
to be, I perceived in them the patriarchs of an- 
tiquity, devoted entirely to the care of their flocks, 
and free from that multiplicity of wants created 
by luxury. I beheld men to whom I was indebted 
for their hoſpitality, ſince they offered me an aſy- 


lum in their tents; and if I did not find in them 


the affected politeneſs of Europe, I thought I per- 
ceived at leaſt that ruſtic openneſs, ſuch as it 
ought to be in the man of nature. It was then 
that in reaſoning with myſelf, and ſuffering myſelf 
| tobe deceived by that deſire which I would wil- 
ingly indulge, of finding in all mankind a natural 
fund of goodneſs, I with pleaſure gave way to an 

388 : error, 
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error, which I had too much occaſion afterwards 
to be ſenſible of. 

When] took leave of theſe Arabs, wut from 
motives of prudence, declined entering into their 
tents, they accompanied me nearly half a mile, 
and when we parted, they wiſhed me, in their 
own language, happineſs and peace. Being in- 

formed of the meaning of theſe expreſſions, I re- 
peated them very affectionately, and congratu- 
lated myſelf that the firſt Arabic words which J 
pronounced ſerved to expreſs my gratitude, I 
have met with almoſt the ſame reception from the 
different Arab tribes among whom T have ſince 
been; but for ſome days I durſt not venture to 
enter their tents, from a dread of the plague. As 
the weather was mild, and the ſky ſerene, I cauſcd 
a ſmall hut to be erected for me of leaves at a 
little "diſtance from their tents, and there I paſſed 
the night, ſtretched out on the green turf, where 


| | I enjoyed as ſound a fleep, as if I had been in the 


moſt delicate bed. However, as danger, when 
viewed near, does not make ſo ſtrong impreſſions, 
I have inſenſibly become reconciled to the tents of 
the Arabs, I am received there every evening, 
and I have the honour of being admitted to their 
repaſts. | 
123 » PoIRET. 
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CH A P. CXIV. 


ON THE DRESS OF THE BEDOUIN ARABS, AND 
OF THE Moons. J 


WunsT you, mydear friend, are admiring the 
maſter-pieces of eminent maſters, amidſt the ce- 
lebrated ruins of Rome, I am traverſing the plains 
of ancient Numidia. In this deſart and unculti- 
| vated country, how many enjoyments, and what 
riches for the naturaliſt! How many uſeful leſſons 
for the philoſophical obſerver ! You are ſeeking 
Romans in the Italians, and perhaps you no lon- 
ger find in their figure and character that noble 
pride, and thoſe traits of majeſty and courage, 
which announced them to be the maſters of the 
univerſe.. I am more ſucceſsful than you: in 
every Arab mountaineer I think I perceive a Ge- 

tulian or a Numidian, But can I congratulate 
myſelf on theſe marks of reſemblance in a people, 
who have retained the ferocity and manners of the 
firſt inhabitants of thoſe countries. How humi- 
liating it is for human nature to ſee almoſt all na- 
tions degenerate inſenſibly from the virtues of 
their anceſtors, and preſerve only their vices | 
2 5 | . 
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This, however, is the picture which the hiſtroy 
of all ages preſents to us. Where at preſent ſhall 
we find the ſages of Greece, the learned Egyp- 
tians, and the heroes of ancient Rome? We 
ſhould in vain ſeek for them in their deſcendants, 
while the Aſiatic, has preferved his primitive ef- | 
feminacy, and the barbarous African ſtill thirſts 
after blood. How many figures worthy of exer- 
ciling your pencil, have I already met with among 
- the Moors! Eyes full of fire and courage, a fero- 
cious look, manly and ſtrong features, an aqui- 
line noſe, nervous arms, a tall figure, a haughty 
gait, legs, thighs, and ſhoulders, almoſt always 
naked, are the characteriſtic marks which diſtin- 
guiſh the greater part of the Moors. Notwith- 
ſanding the proverb, they are not naturally black, 
as ſeveral writers think; they are born white, and 
remain ſo all their life time, when they are not 
expoſed by their labours to-the ſcorching beams of 
the ſun. Incities the women have ſo fair a com- 
plexion, that they would eclipſe the greater part 
of the ladies in Europe ; but the female mountain- 
eers being continually burnt by the ſun, and re- 
maining almoſt continually half naked, become 
even in their infancy of a brown colour, which 
approaches near to that of ſoot. | 
| | Their 
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Their drefs is an intereſting object, and I be- 
lieve it to be very antient. I have been aſſured 
that towards the deſart of Zaara, ſeveral of the 


Arabs go perfectly naked, I have indeed met with 


ſome who had no kind of veſtment whatever, and 
others who had only a kind of light drawers; but 


the greater part wear a dreſs more or leſs ſimple, 


' according to their wealth and condition. Some, 
mean the poorer ſort, who are conſequently 
the moſt numerous, wrap themſelves up ina piece 
of cloth ſeveral yards in length, which they roll, 


each according to his on manner, around the 


bead and body. This dreſs is perfectly well de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Fenelon, when, ſpeaking in his 
Telemachus of the cuſtoms of the Bœotians, he 
lays, “ Their dreſſes are ealily made; for, in that 
mild climate, nothing is wore but a piece of fine 


light ſtuff, uncut, which they throw about their 
bodies in long folds, giving it whatever form they. 


chooſe. #” Others add below, either a ſhirt like 
thoſe of our women, or a tunic of woollen cloth 
without fleeves, which reaches as far as their 
knees. The richeſt wear beſides this a kind of 
robe, much like the cloaks of our hermits, The 


* 


fneneſs of their dreſs is ſtill proportioned to their 


* Book viii. 
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fortine; I have ſeen ſeveral Arab chiefs clad in 
woollen ſtuffs, Which on the firſt view I have 
taken for very fine muſlin, of an exceeding bright 
white colour. The Barbary wool has always been 


famous for its beauty. 


The women for their dreſs wear a piece of 
ſtuff like that of the men, but they arrange it 
ſomewhat differently. They make a kind of robe 
of it, which covers ſeveral of thoſe parts that the 
men leave naked. Beſides this, the Mooriſh wo- 
men wear ſeveral ornaments, which certainly do 
not contribute to ſet off their beauty. They 
wear their hair in treſſes, and ſometimes floating 
over their ſhoulders, while the men are ſhaved, 
and reſerve only one tuft. in the middle of the 
head. The ears, arms, and legs of a Mooriſh 
woman are ornamented with large iron rings; 
ſometimes they add bits of coral. Coquettes, 
after their own manner, inſtead of rouge, which 
certainly would add very little embelliſhment to 
their dark complexions, © they uſe gunpowder 
mixed with antimony, for tracing out various 
figures on their foreheads and above their eyelids. 
The men do the fame on their arms, breaſts, and 
hands: a little ſuperſtition is mixed with theſe 
myſtical characters. If to ſupply thoſe colours 


TIER they, want, our 1 8 5 ladies were 
obliged 
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obliged to ſubmit to an operation as painful as FI 


employed by the Mooriſh women, I doubt much 


whether they would wiſh for any other charms 
than thoſe beſtowed by nature. The female 
Arabs, to render theſe marks indelible, prick 


powder finely pounded, and force it into the pores 


the trouble of laying their fictitious beauties every 
evening upon the table of their drefling room. I 
have ſeen many children, the nails of whoſe hands 
were dyed of a yellowiſh red, but this colour does 
not laſt, 
The dreſs which I have deſcribed, is, above all, 
common among . the wandering Arabs of the 


with their heads bare, or covered at moſt with a 
red bonnet ; others wear a turban like the Turks, 
$ together with part of their accoutrements. They 
, ue flippers, but the mountaneers 80 always bare 
4 looted. 

e The dreſs. of the Moors is common to R 


5 Ul the inhabitants of Africa, as far as Guinea, and 
eren among the Arabs of Aſia. Thoſe who are 
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their ſkins in numberleſs places with a needle, and 
when the blood ceafes to flow they apply their 


of the ſkin by repeated friction. Theſe marks 
then cannot be effaced ; and they free them from 


mountains and deſarts. Thoſe who live in cities 
vary more in their manner of dreffing. Some go 
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fond of antiquities, might make curious reſearches 
reſpecting the dreſs of the 'Africans and the Aſiatic 
Arabs. What induces me to believe that it is very 
ancient, is that theſe people are abſolutely ignorant 
of a variety of modes. A ſon never thinks of 
dreſſing any otherwiſe than his father, and, even if 
he ſhould, their induſtry is ſo limited, that ther 
workmen would find themſelves much embarraſſed, 
were they obliged to change the form of their 
dreſs, however troubleſome it may be. 

The habitations of the Moors are as ſimple as 
their dreſs: they inhabit only tents or huts, con- 
ſtructed with the branches of trees and reeds. A 
collection of ſeveral tents is called douare; there 
are ſome of them which contain ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and even above an hundred. Theſe 
tents are placed circularly, in order that they may 
encloſe their flocks inthe middle during the night. 
If there be any vacant ſpace between two tents, 
they fill it up with buſhes and thorns, to exclude 
ferocious animals. The form of each tent is al- 
moſt like that of a tomb, or of the keel of a veſ- 
ſel reverſed, as Salluſt ſays, when ſpeaking of the 
habitations of the Numidians *. They are low, 


+ Czterum adhuc edificia Numidarum agreſtium quæ Ma- 
pala illi vocant oblonga incurvis lateribus te cta, quaſi navium 
Carine ſunt. Sall. Bell. Jugur. | 
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except thoſe of their chiefs, which are extaniivs; ; 
and have a little more elevation. The cloth of 
which they are compoled i is of wool, very cloſely 
woven, and died either black or brown. The 
facility with which theſe habitations are tranſported 
makes the Moors often change their abode, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon, or as their wants may re- 
quire. In winter they chooſe a ſouthern expoſure 
atthe bottom of ſome hill; in ſummer they approach 
thoſe places where there are plenty of paſtures and 
abundance of ſprings. 

An inventory of their furniture may ſoon be 
taken, They are acquainted with no other bed 
but the earth, upon which the moſt delicate ſpread 
alittle ſtraw, a mat, or a coarſe carpet. A few 
earthen veſſels for cooking, and to prepare their 
eurcougon, a wooden baſon to draw water and to 
hald their milk, when they milk their cows, a 
goat's ſkin to churn butter, and two portable mill.. 
ſtones to griud their corn, are all the apparatus of 
their kitchen. 

You may readily 8 after what T have 
ſaid, -that their repaſts are neither ſumptuous nor 
delicate. Indeed nothing can be more ſimple or 
frugal, They make only one meal a day that 
requires any preparation. Beſides this they take 
nothing, or elſe they content themſelves with 

| _L2 ſome 
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The habitations of the Moors are as ſimple as 
their dreſs: they inhabit only tents or huts, con- 
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and have a little more elevation. The cloth of 
which they are compoſed is of wool, very cloſely 
woven, and died either black or brown. The 
facility with which theſe habitations are tranſported 
makes the Moors often change their abode, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon, or as their wants may re- 
quire. In winter they chooſe a ſouthern expoſure 
atthe bottom of ſome hill; in ſummer they approach 
thoſe places where there are plenty of paſtures and 
abundance of ſprings. 

An inventory of their furniture may ſoon be 
taken, They are acquainted with no other bed 
but the earth, upon which the moſt delicate ſpread 
alittle ſtraw, a mat, or a coarſe carpet. A few 
earthen veſſels for cooking, and to prepare their 
durcou on, a wooden baſon to draw water and to 
hold their milk, when they milk their cows, a 
goat's ſkin to churn butter, and two portable mill.. 
ſtones to griud their corn, are all the apparatus of 
their kitchen. 

You may readily pe after what T have 
laid, that their repaſts are neither ſumptuous nor 
&licate, Indeed nothing can be more ſimple or 
frugal, They make only one meal a day that 
requires any preparation. Beſides this they take 
nothing, or elſe they content themſelves with 
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ſome fruit or a few wild roots. Thoſe, however, 
who are in eaſy circumſtances, eat two meals a 
day. 

According to the principles of their religion, 
the Moors are obliged, both before and after 
meat, to waſh their hands, beard, and mouth, but 
many neglect this ceremony. As Mahometans, 
they have nothing to drink but water, drawn up 
in a wooden baſon, from which they all drink in 
their turn. However they do not refuſe wine, 
when it is offered them, if they are not ſeen. 
I have even known many of them who drank to 
excels, 

When the Moors undertake long journeys, 
and in places in which it is probable that they 
will meet with no hoſpitality, they carry with 
them a certain quantity of their meal, and when 
they are preſſed by hunger, they make a few balls 
of it with water, in the hollow of their hand. 
This ſlight nouriſhment ſuffices, and —_— them 


during very long courſes. 
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| CHAP. cxv. 


'MOORS, 


[ SIT down, with great pleaſure, my dear 
friend, to give you that information which you 
require, reſpecting the politeneſs and cuſtoms of 
the Moors. I frequently wiſh for your com- 
pany ; your pencil would faithfully repreſent what 
my pen can paint but very imperfectly. 

Though half ſavage in appearance, the Moors 
have certainly received ſigns to expreſs.friend{hip 
and reſpect—ſigns which, among them, have as 
little ſincerity as among us. The moſt uſual ſa- 
lutation, when the Moors meet, is to put the 
night hand on the breaſt and incline the head, and 
In this poſture to wiſh one another a good day. 

They enquire afterwards concerning the health of 
their relations, naming them in order, and do not 
forget to aſk reſpecting the mare, the flock, the tent, 
be. If they are Moors who are acquainted, they 

endrace one another reciprocally, kiſſing each 

Kher's face and ſhoulders, or they only lay hold 
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of each other's hands and kiſs one another. Thoſ 
among whom an intimate familiarity ſubſiſts, 
when they meet one another, frequently do no- 
thing but touch the extremity of each other's fin- 
gers, after which each puts his own to his mouth 
and kifſes them. 

When the Moors accoſt any perſon of dignified 
rank, ſuch as a chief, a bey, or a kaide, they kiſs 
their hand with great reſpect. A mark of favour, 
on the part of the great man, is to preſent the 
palm of his hand to the ſubjects who come to 
render him homage, and whom he wiſhes to diſ- 
tinguiſh from others: generally he preſents only 
the back of his hand. In ſhort, as a greater marł 
of ſubmiſſion, they kiſs his head, his ſhoulders, his 
turban, and his clothes. There are ſome even 
who proſtrate themſelves, by placing one knee on 
the earth. A Moor never approaches a great 
man without pulling off his ſlippers. 

When two Moors meet in the highway, they 
falute each other, and aſk all thoſe queſtions 
which I have mentioned above, without ſtopping, 
and even when purſuing their journey in different 
directions; ſo that it often happens that they ate 
too far aſunder to be underſtood when they have 
got to the end of their queſtions. This however 
does not prevent them from going on. . 
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In converſation their geſtures are lively, grace- 
ful, and expreſſive. When one ſtudies them with 
attention, it is not difficult to comprehend the 
ſubject of their diſcourſe. Their accent is ſtrong 
and ſharp, and the ſound of their voice is ſonorous, 
and may be heard very far. Their being habi- 
tuated to live in the open fields, and to fpeak to 
one another at a great diſtance, makes them ac- 
quire, from infancy, a cuſtom of ſpeaking very 
loud. I remarked, that in cities their voice is 
much ſofter, and that their accent gives leſs offence 
to the ears. 

The Moors do not affix to ities the ſame- 
idea of ruſticity and indelicacy as the Europeans, 
On the contrary, when any one belches, or 
ſneezes, they offer up vows for his health. They 
lay, ſaba, which ſignifies may it do you good. They 
employ this expreſſion upon many other occaſions. - 
When any of them eats, drinks, or ſmokes, they 
lay to him ſaha, an expreſſion much juſter than 
that uſed by us, when we drink one's health. _ 

When the Moors are at reſt, their uſual po- 
ltion is not croſs-legged like the Turks. They 
lt ſquatting, with their fuſee upright between 55 
taeir knees; for they never quit their arms, ex- _ 
cept when in their tents. In this manner they 
pals whole days in doing nothing, and __ con- 

1 4 ſider 
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ſider themſelves as exceedingly happy when they 
can give themſelves up entirely to idleneſs. ] 
have the honour to be, &c. 
| N POIRET, 
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CHAP. CXVI. 


A&A BRIEF DETAIL OF GOVERNOR PHILLIP's 
VOYAGE TO BOTANY BAY; WITH AN AC- 
© COUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
COLONIES AT PORT JACKSON, AND NORFOLK 
. ISLAND, | | 


T HE fleet conſiſted of his majeſty's ſhip Sirius, 
Commodore Phillip, and Captain John Hunter; 
- the armed tender Supply, Lieutenant Ball, three 
ſore-ſhips, and ſix tranſports, carrying out fix 
hundred male, and two hundred and fifty female 
eonvicts; and forty women, wives of the ma- 
riners, were permitted to accoinpany their huſ- 
bands. | 
Having failed from England, on the twentieth 
of May, 1787, we touched at the Canary Iſles, 
where the goyernor, in imitation of Captain 
Cook, took precautions for preſerving the 17 
| | 0 
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of the convicts, and of the crews of the ſeveral 


ſhips. 
During this paſſage, an attempt was made by 


the eonvicts, on board the Scarborough tranſport, 
to get poſſeſſion of that ſhip ; but being happily 


detected in time, the deſign was fruſtrated, and 
the ringleaders were ſent on board the commo- 
dore's ſhip, where they were ſmartly puniſhed, 


and then diſperſed in other ſhips. This had fo. 


good an effect that no other attempt of the kind 
was made during the voyage. 

By the report delivered in by the ſurgeons of 
the fleet, on the fourth of June, the day after we 
anchored in the Bay of Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, 
it appeared that there were then nine marines and 
ſeyenty- two convicts on the ſick liſts; and that 
twenty-one convicts, with three of their children 
haddied fince their firſt embarkation. 

We made an unſucceſsful attempt to anchor in 
the Bay of Porto Praya, in the iſland of St. Jago, 
one of the Cape Verdes, with a deſign to procure 
vegetables, which were ſcarce at Teneriffe. 
ater this diſappointment we croſſed the torrid 


zone, and anchored in Rio de Janeiro on the 


lixth of Auguſt, | 
We lay here, taking on board water, re- ſtock, 
fuit vegetables, and other proviſions, . till the 
L 5 fourth 
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fourth of September; and our reception was very 
different from that of Captain Cook in 1768. 
This may be eaſily accounted for, by Commo- 
dore Phillip having been formerly in the ſervice of 
the Portugueze, and known to the preſent gover- 

nor of the place. This was a very fortunate 
circumſtance, and perhaps ſaved the lives of 
many of the poor wretches on board. | 

We had a very expeditious and ſucceſsful paſ- 
ſage from Rio de Janeiro to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Our voyage from that place to Botany 
Bay, where we arrived on the eighteenth of Ja- 
nuary, 1788, was equally favourable. 


— — — — — 3 — 
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CHAP. CXVII. 


OF PORT JACKSON, AND THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tur governor finding Botany Bay perfectly 
unfit for the ſettlement of his colony, both on 
zecount of the ſwamps and the want of proper 
anchorage for large veſſels, failed to Port Jackſon, 
which he found ſo ſpacious,” that one thouſand fail 
of the line might ride in perfect ſecurity. One 


of the coves in this harbour was pitched upon, 
| which 
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which had the fineſt ſpring of water, and in which 
ſhips can anchor ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that at a 
ſmall expence quays may be conſtructed at which 
the largeſt veſſels may unload.— In honour to 
Lord Sidney, the governor diſtinguiſhed it by the 
name of Sidney Cove. 

On the arrival of the boats, » party of the na- 
tives made its appearance near the place of landing. 
Theſe were armed with lances, and at firſt were 
very vociferous ; but gentle means uſed towards 
them (the governor approaching with ſigns of friend- 
ſhip, alone and unarmed) eaſily perſuaded them to 
diſcard their ſuſpicions, &c. One man in parti- 
cular, who appeared to be the chief, ſhewed very 
ſingular marks, both of confidence in his new 
friends, and of determined reſolution. Under the 
guidance of Governor Phillip, he went to a part 
of the beach, where the men belonging to the 
boats were then boiling their meat: when he ap- 
proached the marines, who were drawn up near 
that place, and ſaw that by proceeding he ſhould 
be ſeparated from his companions, who remained 
with ſeveral of the officers at ſome diſtance, he 
ſtopped, and with great firmneſs ſeemed by words 
and geſtures to. threaten revenge if any advantage 
ſhould be taken of his ſituation. He then went 
on with perfect calmneſs to examine what was 

7 boiling 
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boiling in the pot, and by the manner in which he 
expreſſed his admiration, made it evident that he 
intended to profit by what he ſaw. Governor 
Phillip contrived to make him underſtand that 
large ſhells might conveniently be uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe. 

In one of our excurſions, when we landed in 
Broken Bay, ſeveral women came down to the 
beach with the men. It was now firſt obſerved 
by the governor, that the women in general had 
loſt two joints from the little finger of the left 
band. As theſe appeared to be all married wo- 
men, he at firſt conjectured this privation to be a 
part of the marriage ceremony; but going after- 
wards into a hut, where were ſeveral women and 
children, he ſaw a girl of five or ſix years of age 
whoſe left hand was thus mutilated ; and at the 
ſame time. an old woman, and another who ap- 
peared to have had children, on both of whom all 
the fingers were perfect. The inhabitants of 
New South Wales have very few ornaments, ex- 
cept thoſe which are impreſſed upon the ſkin it- 
ſelf, or laid on in the manner of paint, The men 
keep their beards ſhort, it is thought, by ſcorching 
off the hair, and ſeveral of them, at the firſt ar- 
rival of our people, ſeemed to take great delight 
in being ſhaved, They ſometimes hang in their 
| hair 
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hair the teeth of dogs, and other animals, the 
caws of lobſters, and ſeveral ſmall bones, which 

they faſten there by means of gum ; theſe have 
never been ſeen upon the women. Sometimes, 
indeed, they adorn themſelves by plaiſtering their 
necks and boſoms with a ſort of chalky white 
clay. | 8 
Me find that though hitherto the natives have 
become very ſhy, ſince they found it was the in- 
tention of the Europeans to ſtay among them, 
they have been by no means hoſtile; except now 
aud then to ſome of the ſtraggling convicts, who 
dave been regularly ſuſpected of being the ag- 
greſſors. Indeed ſuch has been the prudent and 
humane, yet firm conduct of the governor, that 
both Great Britain and New Holland have the 
greateſt reaſon to hope ſerious advantages from the 
eſtabliſhment of the colony under his auſpices. 
The colony at preſent, as alſo that under the de- 
puted government of Lieutenant King at Nor- 
| folk Iland, wears a promiſing appearance. 
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CHAP. CXVIIL. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY, 


WZ made ſeveral attempts to examine the 
country; but the obſtacles were ſo many, and ſo 
great, that we could not penetrate many miles, 
before all the proviſions which we could carry 
were exhauſted. The coaſt is lined in thoſe parts, 
at leaſt in the neighbourhood of our ſettlement, 
with a kind of impenetrable foreſt, formed by 
large trees, interwoven together by the creeping 
plant uſually called a ſupple jack : but, farther in- 
land, we found the country more open, with 
pleaſing proſpects, and the foil excellent. In one 
of our excurſions, we ſaw, for the firſt time, one 
of thoſe black ſwans, which. were mentioned by . 
Dampier, in his voyage to this country. It is a 
noble bird, larger than a common ſwan, and 
equally beautiful in form. On being ſhot at, it 
roſe, and diſcovered that its wings were edged 
with white. Its bill is tinged with red. 

We diſcovered a few huts in the inland parts, 


conſiſting of ſingle pieces of bark, about eleven 
| feet 
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feet in length, and from four to ſix in breadth, bent 
in the middle while freſh from the tree, and ſet 
up ſo as to form an acute angle, not 2 little re- 
ſembling cards ſet up by children. 

It was conjectured that the chief uſe of theſe 
imperfect ſtructures might be, to conceal them 
from the animals for which they muſt frequently 
be obliged to lie in wait. The bark of many 
trees was obſerved to 'be cut into notches, as if 
for the purpoſe of climbing; and in ſeveral there 
were holes, apparently the retreat of ſome animal, 
but enlarged by the natives for the purpoſe of 
catching the inhabitant. 


CHAP. CXIX. 


THE NATIVES HAVE SOME IDEA OF SCULPTURE. © 


Ir is a circumſtance ſingular enough, that the 
natives, though in ſo rude and uncivilized a ſtate, 
as not even to have made any attempt towards 
cathing themſelves, notwithſtanding that at 
times they evidently ſuffer much from the cold 
and wet, are not without notions of ſculpture. 
In all the excurſions of Governor Phillip, and in the 

4 neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Botany Bay and Port Jackſon, 
the figures of animals, ſhields, and weapons, and 
even of men, have been ſeen carved upon the 
rocks, roughly indeed, but ſufficiently well fully 
to aſcertain what was the object intended. Fiſh 
are often repreſented, and in one place the form 
of a large lizard was ſketched out with tolerable 
accuracy. On the top. of one of the hills, the 
figure of a man, in the attitude uſually aſſumed 
by them when they begin to dance, was executed 
in a ill n ſtyle. 


CHAP. CXX. 
OF NORFOLK ISLAND; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE EXECUTION OF ONE OF THE CONVICTS. 


2 Ox the nineteenth of March, 1788 Lieute- 
nant Ball arrived from Norfolk Iſland, after land- 
ing Lieutenant King, his colony, ſtores, and pro- 
viſions, with ſome difficulty, on account of the 
want of a convenient landing- place. 

Every thing faid by its diſcoverer Captain Cook, 
with regard to the beauty and romantic ſituation 
of this enchanting iſland, we found to be true. 

| The 
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The deſcriptions of Tinian, and Juan Fernan-" 
dez, in Lord Anſon's voyage, are entirely appli- 
cable to this delightful little ſpot. « If I were 
diſpoſed to turn hermit,” ſaid one who landed on 
it, after his return to England, « I do not know 
a place to which I ſhould have been ſo much diſ- 
poſed to retire as to Norfolk Iſand, before it was 


made a den, of thieves.” 


Soon after this, the firſt criminal court was 


held, which it was found neceffary to hold in the 
new ſettlement, At this court, fix convicts re- 


ecived ſentence. of death for purſuing their old 


trade; three of them without even the poſſibility. 


of a temptation to commit the crimes of.which 
they were now convicted. So inveterate were 
their habits of diſhoneſty ! One, who appeared 
to be at the head of the gang, was executed im- 
mediately; another, ſeemingly leſs culpable than 


the reſt, was pardoned; and the other four were 


baniſhed to a ſmall iſland, where they were al» 
lowed only bread and water. 


CHAP. 


. — x 
"CHAP. CXXI. 


WHEAT AND BARLEY ARE SOWN ;—SOME or 
THEIR CATTLE STRAY ;—THE SURGEON'S 
RETURN OF THE DEAD AND SICK. 


4 N the month of May, eight or ten acres were 
fown with wheat and barley, beſide what had 
been ſown by the officers and individuals on their 
don account. 

On the ſixth of this month, the Lady Penrhyn, 
Captain Sever, the Charlotte, Captain Gilbert, 
and the Scafborough,” Captain Marſhall, left Port 
Jackſon, and proceeded on their voyage to China; 
and, about the ſame time, the Supply, Lieutenant 
Ball, ſaited for Lord Howe's Iſland (which had 
been diſcovered by the fame ſhip in her voyage to 
Norfolk Iſland) in hopes of procuring ſome turtle, 
to check the progreſs of the ſcurvy, with which 
the people were ſtill ſo much affected, that near 
two hundred men were incapable of work. 

On the twenty- fifth, the Supply returned from 
Lord Howe's Iſland, unfortunately without a 


inge turtle; from which we concluded that 
thoſe 
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thoſe animals reſort there only in ſummer, many 
eing ſeen when the iſland was diſcovered in 
February. 

In this month, three of the convicts were 
killed by the natives, and one much wounded in 
the back. There were reaſons to ſuppoſe that 
the former were the aggreſſors. 0 

About the beginning of June, the ſettlement 
ſuffered a great loſs. T'wo bulls and four cows 
ſtrayed being neglected by the man who attended 
them, and were never ſeen afterward. 

In June, two more of the convicts were tried. 
and executed. | | 
By the ſurgeon's return, on the thirtieth of this 
month, it appeared, that one marine, one woman - 
and one of the children, died on the voyage ; that 
three marines, and two children, had died ſince 
we landed; and that thirty marines, and fix wo- 
men and children, were then on the fick liſt : alſo, 
that thirty-ſix male, and four female convicts, 
and five children, died on the paſſage ; twenty 
male, eight female, and eight children, had died 
ſince we landed; and that e were wo 
under medical treatment. | 


* 


CHAP. CXXI11. 


OF THE FIRST ACT OF DEPREDATION MADE 
BY THE NATIVES, | 


Ix the month of June, the firſt act of unpro- 
voked depredation was committed by the natives. 
While our people were fiſhing, they came down 
to the place in a conſiderable body, moſt of them 
with. their ſpears poiſed, ready to throw, if our 
people had made any reſiſtance, and ſtood in this 
- poſture, while others ſeized and carried off the 
greateſt part of the fiſh, The governor ſuppoſes 
they were driven to this by neceſſity, as proviſions 
of all kinds, and Particularly fiſh, which makes a 
- *principal part of their food, are yery ſcarce in the 
winter ſeaſon. 

In July, the governof made anather expedition 
to. examine the country. between Part Jackſon and 
Broken Bay; and found the land, in general, 
good, and fit for cultivation. In this excurſion, 
we had interviews with many of the natives, 
which all ended peaceably : but we had freſh in- 
ſtances of their diſtreſs for food, and of their 


| ſhyneſs and diſlike to their new 9 
: On 
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On the ſecond of October, the Sirius ſailed for 
me Cape of Good Hope, to purchaſe grain for 
ſeed, flour, and other neceſſaries. At this time, 
the officers had all ſeparate houſes, and the whale 
detachment was comfortably lodged. 


"CHAP. CXXIIL. 


O0F THE CLIMATE AND SOIL AT SIDNEY COVE. 


A Town is intended to be built at Sidney Cove, 
the principal ſtreet of which will be two hundred 
feet wide, Materials for building are plentiful, 
except lime, and good of their kind; but no ſub- 
ſtitute for lime has yet been found. 

The climate of this cove is conſidered as equal 
to the fineſt in Europe. The rains are never of 
long duration; and there are ſeldom any fogs. 
The ſoil, though generally light, and rather ſandy, 
is full as good as is uſually found ſo near the ſea- 

. coaſt. All the plants and fruit-trees, which 
were brought undamaged from Brafil and the 
Cape, thrive exceedingly ; and vegetables, when 
the laſt accounts came away, were become plen- 


tiful. 
2 
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tiful. There were fine melons and cauliflowers 
in the governor's garden; orange-trees flouriſh, 
and the fig-trees and vines improve ſtill more 
rapidly. 


＋— —Ä— —— 


CHAP. CXXIV, 


OF THE DISCOVERIES OF LIEUTENANT SHORT- 
LAND, WHO RETURNED FROM BOTANY BAY 
» TO ENGLAND BY THE WAY OF BATAVIA, 


Having left the governor at the new ſettle- 
ment, we failed on the fourteenth of July, 1788, 
in the Alexander tranſport, in company with the 
Prince of Wales, Borrowdale, and Friendſhip; 
from all but the laſt of which we were ſoon ſe- 
parated. We fell in with ſeveral ſmall iſlands, and 
had ſome interviews with the inhabitants from thelr 
canoes. Theſe were well conſtructed, and the 
appearance of the men ſeemed to beſpeak the ferti- | 
lity of their country. September the eleventh, the 
ſcurvy raging very dreadfully, we bore away to a 
{mall iſland not ſeen before. Many cocoa-palms 
were ſeen on the ſhore, and excited an earneſt 
Net 8 ex- 
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expectation of procuring effectual refreſhment 
for the ſick. A boat from each of the ſhips was 
therefore manned and ſent out. While the boats. 
were ſounding a-head, many Indians approached 
in their canoes, and by ſigns invited our people to 
ſhore; but when they attempted to land at a place 
which had the appearance of a morai or burying- 
place, they would not ſuffer it, inſiſting that they 
ſhould proceed further one way or the other. In 
the mean time many perſons of both ſexes ſwam 
off from the ſhore, holding up bamboos (the only 
water-veſſels in the Pelew Iſlands) full of water. 
Mr. Sinclair, the maſter of the Alexander, who 
-was in the boat, finding he could not make them 
underſtand that he wanted cocoa-nuts, not water, 
landed as ſoon as he could find a convenient place. 
| immediately (ſays he) fixed upon an old man, 
whom, from an ornament of bone upon his arm, 
| concluded to be a chief, and made him a pre- 


ſent of ſome nails and beads, which were accepted, 


with evident pleaſure, and immediately conciliated 
his friendſhip. This was a moſt fortunate ſtep, 
as he afterwards often ſhewed his authority by 
checking the moſt inſolent of his people when 
they preſſed forward, and endeavoured to ſteal 
whatever they could ſeize. Mr. S. could obtain 
but thirty cocoa-nuts, and thoſe green.—Theſe 
| - iſlanders 
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Manders were well-limbed men, moderately tall, 
with long hair: many of them chewed the betel- 
nut, and theſe were all furniſhed with a ſmall hol- 
low ſtick, apparently of ebony, out of which they 
ftruck a kind of powder like lime. 

Their arms were a lance and a kind of adze 
hung over the ſhoulder, ſome men carrying one 
and others two. "Theſe adzes were of iron, and. 
evidently of European manufacture. In return 
for my preſents, the old chief gave one to me, 
vrhich was not equally acceptable: it was a mix- 
ture of fiſh, yams, and miany other things, the 
odour of which, probably from the ſtaleneſs of the 

compoſition, was very far from being agreecable. 
When we firſt landed, many of the natives re- 
peated the word Englees, as if to enquire whether 
we were of that nation; but when they under- 
ſtood that we were, they ſhook their heads and 
ſaid, Eppaniol; poſſibly, therefore, the diſcovery 
of our nation might prevent them from being as 
courteous on ſhore as they had been in their ca- 
noes. This Hland might perhaps be Artingall, 

where our countrymen had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves five years before by the aſſiſtance _ gave 
to a hoſtile ſtate. 

The ſcurvy increaſed to fo dreadful a degree that 
| the HI obliged to be cleared and ſunk; 


and 


- 
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and even when the two crews were put together, 
officers included, there were left only fixteen men 
and two boys in health, and ten men and a boy 
ſick. And ſo dreadfully did the devaſtation conti- 

nue, that, had the Alexander been a very few days 
fail more diſtant from Batavia, ſhe muſt have been 
loſt merelyfrom-inability to conduct her into port, 
as every man on board muſt have been totally diſ- 1 
abled. On the ſeventeenth of November only i 
one man was fit for work, beſides the officers; a. | 
very little longer continuance would have reduced 
her to the condition of floating at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. At ſix that evening, the wind 
being. too ſcanty to carry her into the roads of 
Batavia, an effort was made by all indifcriminately, 
who were able to work, and anchor was caſt be- 
tween the iſlands of Leyden and Alkmara; ſoon 
after a gun was fired, and a ſignal made for aſſiſt- 
ance. At two in the afternoon, on the eighteenth, 
as no affiſtance arrived, the ſtill greater effort of 
weighing anchor was tried, and the taſk perform 
od with the utmoſt difficulty, . | 


As © þ 
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CHAP. xxv. 


LIEUTENANT WATTS'S NARRATIVE or THE 
RETURN OF THE LADY PENRHYN TRANS- 
PORT FROM PORT . JACKSON, BY THE WAY 
OF OTAHEITE, TO CANTON, | 


HAviNG arrived at the Society Iſles in July 
1788, we found that Omai had been dead ſome 


years, and alſo the two New-Zealand boys which 


Captain Cook had left with him. Mahune, the 
chief of Eimeo, in revenge for the damage which 
Captain Cook had done him, had attacked Otoo, 
and killed all the cattle which the Captain had left 
there. 

We found Otoo ſtill living, and as friendly as 
ever; and alſo Oediddee, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Cook in one trip to the ſouthward; and who 
had neither loſt his regard for the Engliſh, nor 
his remembrance of a ſingle place where he had 
been with them. 

The natives ſeemed all glad to ſee our people, 
and flocked round the ſhip, crying out, © Tay, 


Taye,” winch ſignifies friend; and “ Patri, nb 
Tutti, 
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Tutti, Cook's ſhip; bringing great quantities of 
cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains and taro, and 
Otaheite apples. The affectionate manner in 
which they enquired after Captain Cook, conſpir- 
ed, with ſeveral other circymſtances, to make the 
interview delightfully affecting. The circum- 
ſtances of Omai's death were related by ſeveral 
perſons, in which they all pretty well agreed. 
The account given by Tutti, a chief of Owarr- 
hee is as follows: 
After Omai had got perfectly ſettled, he found 
kimiſelf under the neceſſity of purchaſing a great 
quantity of cloth, and other neceſſaries for him- 
ſelf and family, of which his neighbours took ad- 
vantage, and made him pay extravagantly for 
every article he purchaſed. He frequently viſited 
Vlitea, and never went empty-handcd, ſo that by 
theſe means he expended much of his trea- 
ſire, He died at his own houſe, as did the New- - 
Zealand boys, but in what order their deaths had 
happened, Tutti could not give any information. 
But, upon Omai's deceaſe, the Ulitea men came 
over and attacked them for his property, alledg- 
ing that, as he was a native of their iſland, they . 
had an undoubted right to it. Tutti ſaid they car- 
| ried away a conſiderable part df his remaining 
property, and particularly his muſquets, the ſtocks 
M 2 | e 
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of which they broke, and took the powder and. 
buried it in the ſand. He added, that the conflict | 


had been very fierce,. and that great numbers 
were lain on both ſides, nor were they friends even 
at this time. The houſe that Captain Cook had 
built for Omai was ſtill in being, and was cover- 
ed by a very large one built in the country faſhion; 


it was taken poſſeſſion of by the chief of the iſland. 


With reſpect to the horſes, the mare had foaled, 
but died ſoon afterwards, as did the foal, The horſe 


Was ſtill living, though of no benefit. Thus were 


rendered fruitleſs the benevolent intentions of his 
Majeſty, and all the pains and trouble Captain 


Cook had been at in preſerving the cattle during | 


a tedious paſſage to theſe iſlands. 
Otoo was very deſirous to have more horſes 


brought to him; but what was moſt remarkable, 


was the tender veneration with which he evidently 


regards Captain Cook, whoſe picture he carries 
conſtantly about with him, never ſuffering, it to be 
out of his ſight. They did not inform him of 


the fate of this valuable character; and indeed 
it is evident that the recital would have ſhocked. 


him very much. When they were going, Oedid- 
dee regretted their departure exceedingly, and 
importuned the Captain very much to take him 


to Ulitea, but Otoo (whatever were his reaſons) 
ap begged 
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begged that he might by no means be taken from 
Otaheite ; the Captain promiſed he ſhould not, 
and taking leave of Oediddee, put him into his 
canoe ; on which he ſhed*tears in abundance, 
laid he was very unhappy, and when he put from 
the ſhip, never once turned to look. at her. 


CHAP. CXXVI., 


CAPTAIN MARSHALL'S ACCOUNT OF "THE PAS 
sack or THE SCARBOROUGH TRANSPORT, © 
IN COMPANY WITH THE CHARLOTTE, CAP= 
TAIN GGILPERT, FROM - PORT JASCKON TO | 
'CEANTON, BY THE WAY OF TINIAN, | 


We failed from Port Jackſon in the beginning 
of May, 1787, got ſome refreſhment at Lord 
Howe's Iſland, and paffing within fight of Nor- 
folk Iſland, ſteered thence almoſt due north, and 
paſſed the equator in about one hundred and ſe- 
venty-four degrees of eaſt gn; a on the _ | 
teenth of June, 

Onthe thirty-firſt of ja y we made the Ladrone 
Ues; 4 on the fourth of Auguſt anchored on 
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the ſouth-weſt ſide of Tinian. We landed our 
ſick inſtantly, having. hfteen quite difabled, and 
the reſt ſo weak that they could ſcarcely work the 
ſhip; and it is remarkable, though they were on 
ſhore only three or four days, being blown of 
from the bank on the eighth, that they were ſo 
much relieved by it as to remain very well till 
our arrival at Canton, on the eighth of September. 

During the paſſage, a number of ſmall iſſands 
were diſcovered; with the inhabitants of which, 
as their ſhyneſs was not to be conquered by their 
curioſity, little or no intercourſe was had; ſo that 
all we have learned of ſome of the tribes, is, that 
they were cloathed in ſkins, and ornamented their 
hair wita ſhells. 

The ſum total of information obtained * 
others, is as follows: If we may judge of theſe 
people from the conſtruction of their canoes, they 
certainly poſle's a conſiderable ſhare of contrivance 
and ingenuity; many of them are large enough 
to contain ſixteen or twenty people; they are 
narrow, and built to fail very faſt, yet there is 
not the leaſt, danger of overſetting, as they are 

ſteadied with an out-rigger, reſembling a Jadder, 
on the weather-ſide, to one end of which a log of 
wood is faſtened, cut ſharp et each end in the 


form of a boat; this not only ſerves to keep the 
| canoe 


canoe upright, but likewiſe holds her to wind- 
ward. At the other end of the out-rigger, a ſtout 
rope is fixed, which leads up to the maſt-head, 
and ſerves as a ſhroud ; and when the wind blows 
freſh, two or more men, according to the ſize of 
the canoe, go out upon the ladder to keep her 
; vprizht., Though theſe canoes always fail on 
the ſame ſide, yet they are fo contrived as to fail 
one way as well as the other, and the Indians 
manage them with ſuch dexterity, that they are 
put about much ſooner than our boats. Every 
canoe has a fail, which is in general very large; 
they appear to be made of raw ſilk neatly ſewed 
together, and are cut in the form of our ſhoulder 
of mutton ſail, with a yard at the fore-leach, and 
another at the foot, ſo that when they want to 
put their canoe about, they have only to ſhift 
their tack and bring it to the leeward of the 
maſt: in ſhort, from what little we faw of 
tiele people, they appeared to be lively, _gs- 
nious, and expert. | 
The work concludes with a lift of the con- 
vids ſent to New South Wales in 1787, the 
date of their conviction, and the term of years for 
which they were ſentenced. It is remarkable, 
that there are very few women from any place 


but London, 
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CHAP. CXXVIIL. 


r A PARTICULAR KIND or SHARK, MET 
WITH IN PORT JACKSON, BY LIEUTENANT 
WATTS, AND THENCE NAMED WATTS's 
SHARK. | 


Tunis ſpecies has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches 
of the Ichthyologiſt. The head is broad, and 
angular in ſhape; but the body rounded, and 
nearly equal in dimenſions for above half the 
length, when it ſuddenly grows very ſinall, and 
ſo continues to the end of the tail: the colour of 
the body is brown in different ſhades, and there 
are three rows of large pale ſpots, of an irregular 
ape, moſt of them dark within; one row paſſes 
down the middle, and the other on each ſide; 
beſides which there are others bel ow them leſs 
_ conſpicuous. The mouth is placed nearer the 
end of the head than in moſt of the genus, and 
Furniſhed in the front with nine ſharp crooked 
teeth, in three rows, and a great number of ſmall 
ones on each fide. The eyes project conſiderably 


above the reſt of the head, and are placed on the 
—_-m 
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upper part of it; the ſpace between is hollowed * 
or ſunk in: at the moſt forward part of the head 
are two cartilaginous appendages, jagged at the- 
end, with four others, nearly ſimilar, on each 
fide, between the firſt and the breathing holes: 
the pectoral fins are placed beneath theſe laſt ; the 
abchminal about the middle of the body; and the 1 
anal more than half way between the laſt and the. '| 
tail; befides which, the under part is finned from 
that part to the end : on the upper part of the back 
xe two fins, both placed uncommonty far back. Fi 
This fiſh is ſuppoſed to be full as voracious as any 1 
of the genus, in proportion to its ſize; for after 
having lain on the deck for two hours, ſeemingly 
quiet, a dog paſſing by, the ſhark ſprung upon 
it with all the ferocity imaginable, and ſeized it 
by the leg; nor could the dog . ee himſelf 
vithout aſſiſtance. 


CHAP, CXXVIJI., 
« OF THE oy oY NEW SOUTH WALES. | 


Tas an of this ſpecies ſtanding welt is 
ncher leſs than two feet : the length two feet and 
M 5 ; a half, 
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a half. The head is formed much like that of 4 
fox, the ears ſhort and erect, with whiſkers from 
one to two inches in length on the muzzle. The 

g2neral colour of the upper part is pale brown, 
growing lighter towards the belly: the hind part 
of the fore legs, and the fore part of the hind 
ones, white, as are the feet of.both : the tail is of 
a moderate length, ſomewhat buſhy, but in a leſs 
degree than that of the fox : the teeth are much 
the ſame as uſual in the genus. 

The female, from whom this. deſcription is 
particularly taken, in now alive in the poſſeſſion 
of the Marchioneſs of Saliſbury,. at Hatfield Houſe, 
and was ſent over as a preſent for Mr. Nepean, 

from Governor Phillip. It laps like other dogs, 
and has much of the manners of the dog, but is 
of a very ſavage nature, and not likely to change 
in that particular. It neither barks nor grow!ls 
when vexed or teazed; inſtead of which, it erects 
the hair of the whole body like briſtles, and ſeems 
very furious: it is very eager after its prey, and 
is. very fond of rabbits and chickens, raw, but 
will not touch drefled meat. From its fierceneſs 

and agility, it has the advantage over other ani- 
mals much ſuperior in ſize ; for a very fine French 
fox: dog being put to it, in a moment it ſeized 
bim by the loins, and would ſoon have put an end 
: to 
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to his exiſtence, had not help been at hand. 
With the utmoſt eaſe, it is able to leap over an 
afs's back, and was very near worrying one to 
death, having faſtened upon him, ſo that the 
creature was not able to diſengage himſelf with- 
out aſſiſtance; it has alſo been known to run 
down both deer and ſheep. A ſecond of theſe is 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Laſcelles, agreeing with 
this with reſpect to ferocity; whence it is ſcarcely 
to be expected that this elegant animal will ever 


become familiar. 


CHAP. CXXIX. 


ON THE DRESS OF, THE INHABITANTS OF 
- DIEPPE IN FRANCE, AND OUR AUTHOR'S - 
PASSAGE TO CHERBOURG, A. D. 1788. 


Nord can be more ridiculous to an 
Engliſh eye, nor, one would think, to the eye of 
common ſenſe, than the dreſs of the people of this 
place. Every rank, age and ſex, with taeir hair 
dreſſed, powdered, and toupee'd, from a child 
of ſix to a man or woman of ſixty. Sailors, 
Is, x and gentlemen, all dreſſed without diſ- 

M 6 1 tinction. 
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tinction. The habits of the women are ſtill more 
curious and diſguſting than thoſe of the men. They 
go without hats; the lappets of their ugly caps 
flying about their ears, and their petticoats ſcarcely 
reaching to their knees. Their ideas of delicacy 
ſeem to be totally different from thoſe of their 
ſex on our ſide of the water. | 

Our paſſage from Dieppe to Cherbourg was 
very uncomfortable. I had to ſpend two nights 
and a day on board a miſerable ſloop, with only 
the captain, two failors and a. boy; whoſe faces I 
had never before ſeen, and whoſe jargon I could 
with difficulty underſtand. I lay down in my 
clothes, upon the bed, which was partitioned out 
of a cabin, ſcarce large enough to hold the crew ; 
and was almoſt ſuffocated with the offenſive ſmell 
that iſſued from it. My attempts to ſleep were 


- — conſtantly interrupted by the falutations of the 


fleas; who, claiming the territory as facred to 
themſelves, ſufficiently puniſhed me for my in- 
truſion. I felt them repeatedly making the grand 
tour of my body, leaving many” marks of their 

excurſions upon its different parts and promon- 
tories ;—both on the peninſula of my face, the 
iſthmus of my neck, and the more continental 
parts of my back and ſhoulders. We had not 


wen long out at ſea, when the captain deſcended. 
I obſerved 
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| obſerved him flrike a light, which he was a wig 


while bringing into exiſtence ; when, lighting a 
candle, he reached with it over my bed as far as 
he could; in order, as I concluded, to diſcover 
if the veſſel leaked. He did the ſame on the other 
fide, and immediately muttered ſome oaths. I 
found my apprehenſions beginning to awake 
when, ſuddenly, the noiſe of the pump from 
above, and the quantity of water running off the 
deck, fo uch alarmed me, as to make me jump 
out of my bed and run up ſtairs. I there learned 
that the veſſel leaked; but could not fatisfy my- 
ſelf with reſpect to the danger. I went down 
gain into the cabin, and was diſturbed every 
quarter of an hour with the working of the pump. 
| was heartily glad to welcome the morning light; 
and aroſe from W peep, _ 
tired than refreſhed. 

We arrived at Carentan about nine o'clock in 
the evening. As the diligence did not ſtop for 
ſupper, I made the beſt of my way to a miſerable | 
| cauberg, with two fellow -paſſengers, who were 
Frenchmen. We enquired-for meat, for butter, 
and for cheeſe in vain. All we could procure 
was dry bread. The cuifinier was buſy frying 
pancakes in a corner, which I petitioned moſt 

rongly to partake of. His refuſal the more 
42 6 heightened 
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heightened my deſire; but intreaty, promiſes, 
and every temptation was fruitleſs, as it was all 
they could procure for ſome gueſts who were to 
ſup in an adjoining room. The politeneſs of my 
fellow-travellers was ſatisfied at the excuſe; but 
on my attempting to lay hold of one of the pan- 
cakes, the cuifinier removed the diſh to the far- 
ther end of the kitchen. 

There are certain occaſions when a man is ſo 
much bent upon the acquiſition of a trifle, as to 
ſubje& himſelf to the moſt ſerious conſequences, 
rather than be diſappointed. Such was the pre- 
ſent; and had all the cuiſiniers in France (of 
whom by the bye there is a tolerable number) 
been preſent, I ſhould have enjoyed the buſtle. 

I at firſt made propoſals to my fellow-travellers 
to make an open attack upon the pancakes, and 
to carry them off in triumph, by force of arms; 
but they ſhuddered at the incivility of the thought. 
I then drew backwards by degrees, and watching 
an opportunity, took out my fork, and ſtuck it 
through the pancakes. At once all was confu- 
ſion. The maſter, the miſtreſs, the fille de cham- 
bre, the cuifinier—all ran to ſeize me. I flew 
round the kitchen, taking care to keep aloof till I 
had devoured my prey: and never did I eat any 


ting with greater gout. All the diables, and 
| | every 
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every oath that French ingenuity and nonſenſe 
could invent, -were poured upon me, and I was 
at laſt forced to make my eſcape to the coach, 
laughing moſt heartily at the ſituation I had left 
them in. 
I know that this adventure cannot be excuſed 
on the ground of civility or juſtice; but ſuch con- 
ſiderations are ſeldom operative, when we are 
diſpoſed for what an Eoghan would juſtify 7 
the name of H. | - 


_ 
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CHAP. CXXX. 


- A SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


Cain is thirty-one leagues from Cherbourg, 
It is the ſecond city in Normandy. The proſpect 
of it on entering is very pleaſant, but the country 
around by no means luxuriant. I was much ſur- 
prized, about a mile from Caen, at meeting a 
lady finely dreſſed, riding aſtride upon an aſs, with 
a ſervant on foot following her. We reached - 
Caen about eleven o'clock ; I went to the Hotel 
@ Angleterre, where I found ſeveral Engliſh fa- 
milies; and having delivered a letter of recom- 

| | mendation, 
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mendation, and -engaged myſelf to dinner, 1 
walked out to take a ſurvey of the town. 

I viſited the celebrated Abbage, founded by 
William the Conqueror; it is a very fine edifice, 
and kept in wonderful good order. About the 
middle of the altar (which, with the choir, is 
all of marble) is the monument of King William, 
who was here interred. 

I dined, according to my engagement, with 
the gentleman to whom I had procured a letter; 
and was much pleaſed at meeting with an Engliſh- 
man, who lived with him. He was an old gen- 
tleman of family and fortune, from Devonſhire, 
and had formed an attachment to this Frenchman, 
to whom he was about to leave his fortune. I 
there found an inſtance of one of theſe extraor- 
dinary propenſities of human nature, that ſeemed 


to run counter to truth and probability. This 


old gentleman, who had been born in the ſoil of 
freedom, and had participated in all the advan- 
tages of .civilization, elegance, and taſte, that 
characterize our happy iſle, had conceived a ſtrong 
partiality for France. He could ſay nothing that 
was favourable to England; and fo aſſiduous was 
he in diſcovering all the errors and blemiſhes in 
the manners, laws, climate, and conſtitution of 
our country, that, at the view he gave of it, our 

| ſituation 
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tuation was truly deplorable—our liberty was 
only a chimera; our laws were unequal and ab- 
ſurd; our manners rude and unpoliſhed; our po- 
licy deſective; and our religion heretical. So 
nicely had ne fifted through the grate of prejudice, 
every circumſtance relative to England, that its 
beauties were all loſt and overlooked, and its de- 
feds alone preſerved. Theſe were preſented to 
the view of his French companions, who con- 
ceiving them to be the eſſence of Engliſh man- 
ners, bleſſed themſclves (Heavens bleſs them J 
that they were Frenchmen. 

On leaving Caën, we ſoon commenced a eon- 
rerſation, and I found myſelf in company with 
characters rather di fforent. An old man, who 
never wandered far beyond the precintts of his 
native town; one of a middle age, who had been 
great part of his time in Italy, a1d talked the 
inguage well; and a young puppy, Who was 
tefſed to the utmoſt extreme of French frippery. 

On enguiring the hour, as ſoon as the morn- 
ing opened, the youth drew out a watch, by the 
wpendage of a long and brilliant chain; but ap- 
bearing not ſatisfied with its deciſion, he hw 
forth another from his other ſide, of equal richneſs, 
with a long equipage of gold ſeals and trinkets. 
| lifted up my eyes, and could not help lamenting 

| how 
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how ſoon conveniency and uſe are diſtorted into 
extravagance and folly. The woman who made 
the fourth paſſenger, was old and talkative, and 
making only remarks that were frivolous and tri- 
fling, and comments that were anticipated and 
obvious, would frequently interrupt a con- 
verſation more agreeable. The politeneſs of the 
men obliged them to break off a diſcourſe, how- 
ever intereſting, when addreſſed by a female, 
however inſignificant. We rode through conti- 
nued and pleaſant rows of trees, till we reached 
Lifieux, where we dined. 

Normandy is divided into ſeven biſhoprics 
namely, Bayeux, Coutances, Liſieux, Evreux, 
Seez, Avranches, and Rouen. It contains ſe- 
ven bailliages, four in the Upper, and three in the 
Lower Normandy, as follow: Rouen, Evreux, 
.Caux, Giſori; Caën, Alengon, and Coutance, 

On returning to the inn, I reſumed my feat, 
and partook of a deſert; when preſently a berlin 
drove into the yard, and two tall ill-looking fel- 
lows inſtantly leaped out, with fwords in their 
hands. At once all was mute attention. Every 
.one knew beſides myſelf, of what deſcription they 
were. The door opened, and they entered our 


room. In ſuch a country as this, every one bas 
ist, wo bb reaſon 
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reaſon to tremble, for his fafety. Conſternation 
ſeized upon the looks of the whole company; 
each trait of vivacity was fled fear, horror, and 
expectation hung upon every brow ; each, though 
unknowing of a cauſe, fearing for himſelf; I in- 
ſtantly caught the tremor, and felt myſelf a good 
deal alarmed, when one of them fixed his haggard 
looks intent upon me: (I ſuppoſed afterwards from 
ſeeing me to be a foreigner). Preſently they ſeiz- 
ed on the youth I before ſpoke of, and command- 
el him to ſurrender every thing he had. Guilt 
bluſhed in his face, and conſciouſneſs ſeemed to 
take-away every power of defence, or of excuſe, 

and he begged alone for mercy. They took poſ- 
ſeſſion af his gold watches, his money, and every 
thing about him, and calling for the conducteur, 
drew a parcel from the coach, containing caſh to 
tie amount of two hundred pounds. This the 
vretch had that morning ſtolen from his father, 
nd was making off for Paris. The ⁊haſeuri were 
diſpatched after him, and the proceſs now was 
petty ſummary. They ſecured him and took him 
May God knows whither. 

A little diſconcerted at this adventure, we again 
proceeded forwards ; but the variety of objects, 
nd the revolution of ideas incident thereon, ſoon 
ved the impreſſion. As for the F renchmen 
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they reſumed at once their cheerfulneſe, and forgot 
all pity or deteſtation towards their former compa- 
nion, in expreſſions of Ty; pleaſantry and 
| 2019 man 


CHAP, CXXXI. 


OF THE PALACE OF THE THUILLERIES, THE 
BASTILE, AND THE FRENCH KING'S 11- 
BRARY. 


* 


Every ſpot as we approached the capital be- 
came more and more intereſting ; we ſaw a valt 
number of chateaus ; ſome elevated high above us, 
ſome at a diſtance by the ſide of the river, and 
others ſtanding in little iſlands incircled with 
groves of Fd. 

At length we reached St. Germain's, which is 
the Windſor of Paris. In point of proſpect the 
| compariſon may poſſibly hold; but the town is 
moſt miſerably inferior. We paſſed the palace and 
gardens, but could have no tolerable view of 
them. 9. e | 
* Þ could not but Took with indignation upon a 

_ that ſerved as a fanctuary for an Englith 
Monarch, 
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monarch, who, both throughout his reign and his 
exile, was a dependent on the French crown. It 
was here that James the Firſt retreated, in the 
yeal 1690, after the glorious battle of the Boyne, 4 25 
and ever afterwards held his ſervile court. 
We paſſed the famous engine at Marli, invented 
for the u poſe of ſupplying the king's gardens at 
Verſailles and Marli with water, which is taken 
tom che Seine, to the height of ſix hundred 
ket, and carried to the diſtance of fix miles. 
On approaching Paris, we met with a number 
« ill-hapen monſters, ycleped carriages, driving 
out for an evening's ride. They are conſtructed , 
efevery poſſible uncouth and awkward ſhape, and 
were charmingly contraſted with an Engliſh car- 
rage or two that I had the pleaſure of meeting. 
| | was much {truck at the environs, and the en- 
tance of Paris; it was far ſuperier to any thing 
bad a conception of. The ſcene was truly beau- 
ful. An immenſe length of road, with rows of 
trees, and houſes on each ſide, was terminated, at. 
tte point of a riſing hill, by two handſome bar- 
ners, which formed a ſtriking coup C i. After 
Ring them, we entered the Champs Eliſées, 
ſtat ſeemed very rightly. ſo named. Avenues, 
opened on either- fide of the road, and viſtas. of 
Jong trees were filled in every part with com- 
| pany. 
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pany. Some were regaling themſelves at tables 
beneath the trees; others, under open tents; and 
farther in were parties walking. Ladies were > Pa 
rading along in full dreſs, with their fans in their 
hands ; and gentlemen walking by their ſides, with 
| their hats beneath their arms. In ſhort, every 
part was crowded ; and the road was equally filled 
with a vaſt diverſity of carriages, of the moſt fan- 
ciful and tawdry appearances, ſome of which were 
gilt all over. So new a ſcene made me loſe al- 
' moſt every idea of reality, and I fancied it to be 
enchantment, or at leaſt that I was in China, or 
ſome remote country; our ideas of which ap- 
proach towards it, as being wholly different from 
any thing we have ever been accuſtomed to. 

In the evening I went to the grand opera, and 
was very much entertained. The form of the build- 
ing is very handſome z and, conſidering the ſhort- 
nels of the ſpace in which it was erected, is much 
to be admired. It was built in ſix weeks after the 
former opera was burnt down, which unhappily de- 
ſtroyed many of the fineſt dreſſes and decorations. 

I his fatal conflagration, at the time, occaſioned 
a general horror and deſpondency throughout the 
©" whole city. They tell of a circumſtance, fo truly 
deſcriptive of the characteriſtics of the French le- 


ny and frivolity, that 1 cannot avoid relating it. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt the remains of: the decorations and fremiry 
were carrying away in waggons from the ruins of 
the building, the whole City v were aſſembled around, 
and followed the carriages, in a proceſſion ſimilar 
to the funeral of the moſt lamented monarch, - 
whilſt dejection hung upon every countenance, 
and every tongue uttered lamentations. A com- 
non fellow, who was riding upon one of the car- 
riages, picked out, from the heap of ruins on 
which he was ſitting, the habiliments of an opera 
prince, and, decking himſelf with the richeſt or- 
naments he could find, rode along with the ſtate of 

a Rinaldo. As ſoon as this humorous feat at- 
tracted the eye of the people, the look of dejec- 
tion, and the cry of ſorrow,” were changed in a 
moment, and ſucceeded by the molt exceſſiye 
peals of laughter. 

The palace of the Thuilleries (ſo named from 
having been built on a ſpot formerly over- run with 
reeds and marſhes) adjoins to the grand gallery of 
the Louvre. The palace is very ſuperb, and the 
ſtatues difperſed about the gardens, exquiſite. 
The chef Paeuvres of Le Pautre, and the beauti- 
ul productions of Bouchardon, are here collected. 
The ſtatue of AEneas carrying his father from 
Troy, is finely executed ; and the charming piece 
« Arria and Petus ſurpaſſes the power of deſcrip- 
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tion. TI was fo rapt in adiniration, that I want. 
ed new powers of expreſſion. The look and at. 
titude of Petus, as he views his wife ſtabbing her- 


ſelf, to teach him how to die, is ſuch as the moſt 
impaſſioned and expreſſive actor would find it hard 


to imitate. Life, thought, paſſion, and horror, 


are thrown into the piece; and the calmneſs and 
reſignation of Arria—< It is not painful, Fetus! * 
is beautifully contraſted. 

To a perſon who has been much in the habit 
of being abroad, the mode of keeping the Sunday, 
in England, muſt have a great appearance of re- 
ſerve and of auſterity; nor could ſuch a one well 
reconcile himſelf to that total metamorphoſis 

which is then required. The obſervance would 
be tedious, and the reſtraint intolerable, In 
France, the duties of the day ceaſe with thoſe 


of the church; and between the intervals of 


maſe, the - vacancy is moſt frequently filled with 
cards. Devotion is here of ſo portable and fo ac- 
commodating a nature, that it may with equal 
eaſe, and at any time, be laid down or reſumed; 
and-after all the ardor of religion, and the enve- 
lopement of themſelves in zeal and myſtery, : 
tranſition may at once be made to levity, and the 
moſt trifling amuſements. The afternoons are 


univerſally ſpent in pleaſure; and the opera, and 
ET” * 3 hh the 
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the French and Italian comedies for the polite, 


and the petites theatres for the Bourgeois, ſerve to 


make up for the interruption and conſtraint-of the 


morning. Although the calls upon the people to 


religious duties are frequent, in Roman-catholic 
countries, they are not tireſome; their frequency 
is rendered palatable, by their toleration of, and 
their coalition with, the different amuſements. 
Fairs are generally held in celebration of ſome. 
faint on Sundays, and Randings | alw ays placed at 


the church doors, 


[ have taken a view at the Jardin du Rai, 2 


which is laid out to the admiration of the French. 
The chief beauty of it is the botanical collection, 
arranged according to ſpecies. On the top of a 
circular mount in the garden, which you aſcend 
by a winding walk, is a ſmall temple, that, com- 
mands an extenſive view of Paris and its environs. 
This ſpot is likewiſe polluted, in being; dedicated 
to adulation and to vanity. 2 

From the Jardin du Roi we croſſed the Seine 
in a boat, and walked through the. arſenal, at . 
end of which was the Baſtile. 

As I looked upon the gloomy. walls, my fot 
ſhuddered within me. I 'beheld that terrific en- 
pine of arbitrary power, with horror and de- 
teltation. I feared to n upon the ground that 
vol. 11, N encircled 
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encircled it: all was horrible and dreary, Ac. 
curſed manſion 1 I exclaimed ;- thou haſt been the 
dungeon and the tomb of many, whoſe breaſts have 
burned with the facred love of liberty, and whoſe 
hearts have been warmed with the holy flame of 

virtue! Would that I were an enchanter, that 
thy ghaſtly walls might tumble to the ground 
A deep foſſe ſurrounds it, with high walls, that 
mock every idea of eſcape. The approach to it 
is defended by draw-bridges, and ſecured by gates, 
which ſhut one within che other. They guard it 
with ſo much watchfulnefs and jealouſy, that you 
dare not approach to look at it. The deputies 
from Brittany were then airing themſelves upon 

the ramparts. I turned with diſguſt from the 
place. | 1 
The king's library was lately open; an oppor- 
tunity I did not miſs of embracing. It compriſes 
two hundred thogfand printed volumes, beſide ſix 
thouſand manuſcripts ; and is eſteemed the firſt in 
Europe. The books are contained in fix large 
faloons, in one of which are two immenſe globes, 
conſtructed by Coronelli. They ſtand in a hall 
below, and, through two large apertures, reach in- 
td the room above, from whence obſervations are 
to be made. Their diameter is eleven feet eleven 
inches. The circles for the meridian and horizon 
were 
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were made by an Engliſhman, and are eighteen 
feet in diameter. 

The amuſements here are much better conduct- 
el than in England. They are not ſo long in du- 
ntion, and terminate at a more early hour; ſo as 
to leave time for a oontinuation of ſociety after 
lupper, without a ſacrifice of the health and ſpirits. 
The decorum and good order that is preſerved in 
the public places, would likewiſe be very deſira- 
ble, were it not for the idea that * thoſe vile 
guns,” and horrible Swiſs guards, ſtuck up in 
every corner, were the means of it. I ſhould, on 
a0 account, ever with to ſee the ſoldiery preſide 
over, or interfere in, the amuſements of Engliſh- 
nen. | 


CHAP. CXXXII. 


THE HISTORY OF A' NUN, 


Tax charaQeriſtics of all the public works in 
tis country, are grandeur and expence ; nothing 
$ left unattempted, that is within the graſp of poſ- 
bility, Neither labour nor profuſion are regard- 
ci and oftentimes the immenſity of their deſigns 
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gutſteps the means of execution; as there are 
many things here, remaining monuments of the 
greatneſs of human ambition, and the ne of 
human ability. 

In the afternoon, I was * to the chapel of 
the Convent of Saint Sacrament, to attend a ſer- 
mon from a famous predicateur ; but chiefly to 
hear a nun, celebrated for her vocal en ſing 
the ſervice. "MIC | — 

Mademoiſelle de was a young lady of 
high connections, and Frick fortune; endowed ' 
with every accompliſhment that can adorn the 
faireſt work of nature, and poſſeſſed of charms, 
both of perſon, mind,. and diſpoſition, that attract- 
ed the love, the envy, and the admiration of the 
world. So rich a prize was looked at with a 
longing eye by the church. - Accompliſhments 
ſich as theſe, deſtined to enrich ſociety, and be- 


nefit mankind, were to be veſted in ſolitude and 


-priſon, and devoted, falſely devoted, to the ſervice 
of God. To this end, arts and perſuaſions were 
eagerly and inſidiouſly made ufe of: temptations 
were held forth with faſcinating luſtre ; and a falſe 
and glaring picture of viſionary joys preſented to 
her view. Her ſuſceptible and warm mind was 
prevailed upon; and, allured by the charms of 
zeal and ede and elevated at the idea of 


heaven, 
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heaven, and eternal happineſs, ſhe conſented to 
rob the-world of what was its due, and to appro- 
priate to religion what could alone be ſerviceable 
to ſociety. * Nature in vain had laviſhed on her 
the beauties of perſon, and the bleſſings of capa- 
city—care and attention had in vain aſſiſted arid 
improved them. The expectation of friends, and 
the claims of the world, were alike diſappointed ; 
and a lovely image of perfection was thus, as it 
were, annihilated. Such is the tale. | 

: She ſang the ſervice, with a voice and powers 
that would have enraptured many an enamoured 
circle ; now only deſtined to re- echo through the 
dreary. walls of a convent, or lull ſome ſenſeleſs 
monk from a ſtate of apathy to that of ſlumber; 
The chapel was too confined-for her voice, which 
would have filled twice the ſpace. I had a glimpſe 
of her through the grate, as ſhe was kneeling with 
others of her ſiſter-hogd, Secluſion and confine- 
ment had waſted away the bloom from her cheeks; er 
and her fallow looks were rendered the more intes 
reſting, by the {till beautiful black eyes that over- 
hung them. O Superſtition! how much haſt 
thou to anſwer for, for thy many inroads upon 
Nature! I ſighed as I looked upon her, and wiſh- 
ed for once that I had been a pope. i 
N 3 I went 
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I went to the church of the Carmelites, in the 
Fauxbourg de St. Jaques, which is one of the 
richeſt repoſitories, and contains ſome of the 


choiceſt valuables in all Paris. The floor of the 


church throughout is marble, and the altar- piece 
very elegant, being a tabernacle of entire ſilver ; 
but its chief beauties are the paintings. The 


admirable piece of Guido, of the Annuncias | 


tion, which ſtands at the right of the altar, 


is wonderfully - foft and beautiful; and that 


celebrated production, the chef dure of Le 


Brun, repreſenting a penitent Magdalen, is be- 


vond deſcription intereſting and expreſſive; her 


eyes ſeem to be newly ſwoln with tears; and it is 


impoſſible to look at her, for many minutes, with- 


out feeling ſympathetie emotions. The face was 
taken from that of the celebrated Comteſſe de 


Ee Villaire, who, in an haur of penitence and re- 


morſe, flew from the world to this convent, and 


made an eternal ſolitude an atonemegt for the 
*lawlebs laue of a monarch. 


CHAR 


CHAP. CXXX1II. 


OF ROUSSEAU, 


Ws: arrived at Ermenonville, and alighted at a 
ſmall inn in the middle of the village; which was 
beautifully recluſe and pleaſant : at a diſtance from 
the reſt of the world, it ſeemed to exiſt here ſolely 
to itſelf. Such a village, thought I, (as I entered. 
it) was made for Rouſſeau ; here he enjoyed the 
charms of that _—O PP 
loyed, 

The wife of Rouſſeau, 1 am Gy to be in: 
| formed, cohabits with a worthleſs fellow of 4 
groom, that was once in the ſervice of the mar- 
quis. She is now about the age of fifty, and lives 
at three miles diſtance from Ermenonville, She 
is neglected by all her friends; and the marquis's 
family, who otherwiſe would have treated her with 
every endearment and mark of friendſhip, now 
merely contribute to her ſupport ; which, with a 
penſion of fifty pounds per annum, generouſly be- 
ſtowed, as an acknowledgment of ſuperior merit, 
n e bing of England, beeps her above inde: 
| dena and beneath proſperity. 

| OWE et While 
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wi While I was at the inn, I enquired of the inha- 
bitants every particular reſpecting Rouſſeau, They 
all remembered Jean Zacques, as they affectionate- 


| Ip called him. I walked into a houſe, led by an 


inſcription, intimating that the king of Sweden 
had once dined there. Being Sunday, I found the 
miſtreſs, with a party of her neighbours, ſitting 
round a table at cards ; they arofe on my entrance, 
and invited me to come in. I prevailed on them 
again to be ſeated, and the good man of the houſe 
walked out with me into his garden. I aſked 
him if he remembered Rouſſeau. Oh! he re- 
membered, he ſaid, Jean Jacques well; he ſhould 
never forget him: “ He was the beſt man, faid 
he, „ that ever lived! Often would he come 
here, and walk about the garden, and in this very 
ſpot fit down, and watch the water as it ran along 


in the brook, and play with the marquis's chil- 


deren l' I aſked him if he loved the village: if 
"the village loved him. „“ Sir,“ ſaid he, & they 
loved him as a father; it was his cuſtom to wan- 
der out in the fields, and watch them at their la- 
bours, and talk to them about their ſeparate con- 


cerns, in the kindeſt manner.“ He did not live 


long with you ?” faid I. 4 Only two months !— 


 _ - Suth a man,” ſaid he with warmth, « ſhould have 


Oy ages 1” pan „ 
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We went within-doorggand he brought down a 
pair of ſhoes that Rouſſeau uſed to wear; the ſales 
and heels were, of wood, and the other parts'mat-,: 
ted with reed, and lined with hair: upon a paper 
paſted on the outſide was written; REAR 
Sabot que J. J. Rouſſeau portoit habituellement, - 
au moment de la mort, et que ſa veuve a jo 


donné au bon Antoine Maurice, | 
habitant d' Ermenon ville. 


Gabriel Brezard a voulu honorer ſon Nom en le 
conſacrant ſur le — — — de homme, 
qui ne marcha jamais que dans 
a le ſentier de la verite, | 
The old man told me, that when the king of 
Sweden was here, he aſked to ſee them, hearing 
he had ſuch in his poſſeſſion. He brought them 
down in a napkin, and laid them on the table. 


where the king was at dinner. Take away the 


napkin,” ſaid the king, « cannot I touch the ſhoes. 4 

of Rouſſeau? He eyed them with a look of re- 
gard; and, turning to his hoſt, aſked him, if thoſe 
relics did not give him a great deal of pleaſure ? 
The old man trembled, fearing that the king 
would want them; and told him, that they did, 
more than any thing in life. The king then co- 
pied the inſcription, and returned them. Many 
have withed ſince to purchaſe them; and the old 
0 1 8 : man 
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man has refuſed five and twenty guineas for them ; 
the Comteſſe de Poligny begged ſome of the hair 
from them to put in a brilliant ring. 


CH AP, CXXXIV. 


OF THE GRAND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL, HELD 
IN THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME AT PARIS, 
© ON THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 


WI arrived juſt in time to ſqueeze into a front 
place in the gallery, where, ſhortly after, the am- 
baſſadors, with a long retinue, appeared, in order 
to be preſent at the maſs. One of the Indians 
was dreſſed with his hair and cloaths tout d la 
Franpois, and looked ridiculous enough. The 
church was very much crouded, and maſs was 
eee of Faris, the firſt dig- 


nitary in France. 

The view of the body of the choir, on looking 
down from the gallery, was extremely rich and 
grand ;—the fine marble pavement was covered, 

from the altar to the door, with the richeſt Go- 
belin tapeſtry, wrought with the moſt brilliant 

colours, and in the moſt beautiful forms. In the 
, e Ia IenIGs Qual priekt 
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and canons of the church, with three biſhops, 
dreſſed in lilac gowns :—diſperſed over the body, 


were the different orders, in the richeſt habili- 


. ments. Looking towards the right, you behold 

the altat-piece, of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, - 
repreſenting, in the fineſt Egyptian marble, the 
Virgin Mary, with a dead Jeſus in her lap; and, 
on either ſide, angels offering her crowns. The 


altar was crouded around with wax tapers of a vaſt : 


ſize and height, which were all lighted up. 
Standing before the altar was the archbiſhop, in 
his robes and mitre, holding a golden croſier in 
his hand :—his dreſs was richly wrought, of gold 
and ſilver, and the fineſt embroidery ; and his mi- 
tre was Chiefly of gold. Two prieſts attended, 
habited magnificently, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
hold out his robes, and to diſplay them to as much 
advantage as poſſible to the ſpectators. A crowd 
of other prieſts in different dreſſes, according to 
| their orders, were attending. Elevating your eyes 

2 little above this dazzling ſpectacle, to the ſpace 
between the ſummit of the ſtalls and the ſtone 
gallery, a moſt ſuperb row of paintings preſented 
themſelves, executed by Le-Brun, and other ca- 


pital artiſts. Above, in the gallery, were crowds: 
of people, and in one part, nearly oppoſite to me, 
the ambaſſadors and their attendants. Turning 
towards the body of the church, we beheld its vaſt * 
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ſpace filled with a ſea of heads; an innumerable 
concourſe of people being aſſembled, ſome for de- 
votion, more out of curioſity; and the greateſt part 
to have a view of the ambaſſadors :—in ſhort, 
waichever way we looked, the view was 1 
tively grand. , 

Tae archbiſhop began the ſervice ; - can when 
dreſſed in all his robes, he looked very majeſtic. 
He appeared to be about forty years of age, wore 
his own hair curled, and had a particularly gen- 
tleman-like look: his figure was large and grace- 
ful, and his perſon comely and handſome. The 
organ ſtruck up, and, the archbiſhop walked from 
the altar, preceded by a golden croſs. and croſier, 
and a long train of prieſts, in their reſpective ha- 
bits, into the body of the church, croſſing himſelf 
as he went ; after having reached the organ (which 
is always placed over the grand door at the en- 
trance) and made ſome minutes ſtay, they pro- 
ceeded entirely round the church, and returning 

in the ſame long proceſſion, the archbiſhop, and 

tue attendant pfieſts, took their ſeats at the right- 
hand fide of the altar, the prieſts very carefully ' 
holding up the robes of the archbiſhop, that they 
| 2 not be deranged or rumpled. The ſervice 
en began, with a concert of muſic, which per- 
| . the maſs in the middle of the choir: 
che muſic was compoſed purpoſely for the occaſion. 
98155 . 1 


. .] 
It was often interrupted, and again reſumed; * 
ſometimes by the archbiſhop, and ſometimes by 
the prieſts ; now in one part of the church, and 
now in another, which took up a conſiderable deal 
- of time... The ceremonies then began at the altar ; 
the archbiſhop retired to dreſs himſelf atreſh, in 
order to be in a fit condition to make a deity. 
Part of his dreſs was put on before the altar, the 
prieſts repeatedly taking off his mitre, and re- 
placing it again upon his head. ? 
' The archbiſhop then put ſome incenſe in a kgs 
filver encenſoir, which immediately diffuſed a fra- 
grant ſmell over the whole church, and was re- 
ceived by a youth of a moſt ſingular appearance. 
His head was ſhaved, and his white gown was 
faſtened very high round him with a ceſtus, that 
left his long ſkirts hanging looſe, like the dreſs of 
a lady in a pregnant ſtate. There were ſeveral 
other youths in the ſame habit, who ſtood with 
their arms folded, when diſengaged ; and EN. 
of bowing, always curtſied. | | 
The archbiſhop and the prieſts were every in- 
ſtant employed in bowing, kneeling, and riſing. ' 
The youth then began to incenſe the altar, and 
afterwards the archbiſhop. . The mode of doing 
it was, by throwing the encenſoir, pendant to a 
long filver. chain, towards the perſon incenſed, 
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e catching it again hor: in the hand. A 
very rich gilded bible was next preſented to the 
archbiſhop, which he kiſſed: the incenſor went 
round the church, with an attendant who carried 
the bible, and incenſed every prieſt three times, 
even to the little mutes. They afterwards ſa- 
luted the bible, and each returned a number of 
1 bows. 

After this ceremony the archbiſhop. himſelf in- 
cenſed the altar; and, having finiſhed, held out his 
hand to the prieſts, who approached, and kiſſed a 
ring upon his little finger. All the choir then did 
the fame, except the biſhops. 
This concluded, which took up a conſiderable 
time, the archbithop began to prepare the ſacra- 
ment. 'The proceſs was eaſy enough, being to 
all outward appearance nothing more than a few 
bows, and repeated kneeling, which was conti- 
nued for a length of time, -retiring every now and 
then a few ſteps backwards. - On the altar was 
placed a large golden ſun, the back of which was 
turned towards the people ;—the wafer being 
ſanctified and tranſubſtantiated, was placed by the 
archbiſhop, with preat ſolemnity, in the center 
of the face of the ſun. He then turned it round, 
_ and lifting up the boſt, expoſed it to the congre- 

gation, who, at the zinging of a bell, fell down 
EY | upon 
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upon their knees, with the profoundeſt reverence - 
and adoration. I looked, at this moment, to ſee 
how the ambaſſadors would conduct themſelves.” 
The old one, having had a pre-intimation of it, 
roſe up, and withcrew ; the reſt kept their places, 
behaving in the ſame manner as the other part of 
the ſpeCtators. The wine was next made with 
as much ceremony :—the archbiſhop then ſwal- 
lowed the wafer, and gave a little one to each of 
the prieſts, who partook before the laity. A cloth 
was drawn acroſs the entrance of the altar, and 
held up on either fide ;—on this all the com- 
municants reſted their chins, as they received the 
wafer, that no part of it might fall on the ground 
and be polluted. The prieſts alone partook of 
the wine too good a thing to be thrown away 
upon unholy laymen. After the archbiſhop had 
emptied the cup, he rinſed it out with water, left 
any might be left behind, and drank it: he then 
rinſed it again, and drank what was left ; and af- 
terwards wiped out the chalice with a clean linen 
eloth. The bleſſing 5 the IO r | 
the yu. 
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CHAP. CXXXV. 


LIEUTENANT PATERSON'S EXPEDITION TO 
> CAFFRARIA;z WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A 
| GERMAN WHO HAD FOR SEVERAL YEARS As- 

 $OCIATED WITH THE HOTTENTOT TRIBES. 


A. D. 1777, 1778, 1779- 


| In CITED by the proſpect of a country, the 
productions of which were unknown; I left 
England with a view to gratify a curioſity which, 
if not laudable, was at leaſt innocent. 

Aſter arriving at the Cape, I met with Colonel 
Gordon: who came from Holland about this time, 
and was appointed commander in chief. This gen- 
tleman, who had travelled into the countryin 1774, 
had acquired the Hottentot language, and, belides, 
© underſtood Dutch, conſented to eee me 
in my firſt expedition. 

From Cape Town we proceeded to Hottentoe: 
Holland, along the ſhore of Falſe Bay, the coun- 
try lying between which and Talbe Bay is unin- 
habitable, on account of a white ſand blown ” 
by the ſouth-eaſt winds in very large ridges. 
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produces the Myrica Cerifera; the berries of 
which make excellent candles. 1 
To the ſouth-eaſt of Cape Falſe, or Hang Lip 
is a large plain, covered with many forts-of bad 
graſs. Here I found a ſpecies of Erica, Which 
was quite new, with a fpixe of an long tu- 
belar yellow flowers. 887 $6 
The next place of cogſequence viſited i by us, 
was Zwellendam, which is the reſidence of- a 
Land Droſt, or Chief Juſtice. It is ſituated un- 
der the chain of mountains which begin near the 
Bay Ala goa, their direction weſt north-weſt.” The 
climate in this country differs much from that at | 
the Cape; for it is ſeldom that the ſouth-eaſt | 
winds blow hard, but there are often ſtorms from | 
the notth-weſt, This being the time when the 
boors * meet for exerciſing,” we remained here a 
few days, during Which time I made ſeveral ex- 
eurſions along the mountains, and through the 
woods, At this time very few of the arboreous 
plants were in flower, fo that I could not preſerve | 
any perfect ſpecimens. The Piper Cordifolia is | 
very common in the woods: I found ſome beau- | 
tiful ſpecimens of the Helianthus and Phylicas: | 
The whole country affords good paſture For eat- | | | 
| 
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tie, and produces plenty of corn and wine: the 
foil is a hard yellowiſh clay intermuxed with rotten 
rocks. | 
On the twenty-ſ1xth of October we . 
to Groot Faders Boſch, or Grand Father's Wood, 
where we were obliged to ſtop for a few hours 
on account of the rain. We ſent our waggon 
the beſt road to the Plata Kloaf, and went a nearer 
way ourſelves, which, however, was ſo very ſlip- 
pery that we could not poſſibly ride. We croſſed 
the Doven Hocks * Rivier, and, late in the even- 
ing, came to a farmer's houſe, ſituated cloſe to the 
paſs of Kloaf. This diſtrict is called the land of 
Egypt, and apparently contains about thirteen 
farms, which are diſperſed at the diſtance of trom 
four to ſix miles from each ather : here we were 

regaled with excellent fruit, particularly oranges, 
and ſome European fruits. Our waggon not ar- 
riving, detained us till the twenty-eighth, which 
gave me an opportunity of examining the coun- 
try, where I found many curious plants. I ob- 
ſerved that, in conſequence of the rains, the white 
ants (with which the whole cauntry abounds) 
were all out and with wings, Several of the Hot- 
tantots and ſlaves were collecting theſe inſects, 


7 * Pigeon-houſe - River, 
| INTE. | which 
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which I found, upon inquiry, were intended for 
food. - Prejudice, indeed, alone has prevented the 
Europeans from making a ſimilar uſe of them ; 
for, in my different journeys in this country, I 
have fometimes been under the neceflity of uſing 
them as food, and faund them far from difagreea- 
ble. Theſe inſet are very particularly deſcribed 
by the late Mr. Smeathman, under the name of 
Termites, . Great differences are obſerved in the 
white ants, according to the ſoil and climate in 
| which they are found, In the Eaſt Indies they 
prove extremely deſtructive to the wood; but at 
the Cape they are never known ta injure any ve- 
getable ſubſtance, except the graſs in thoſe places 
where they moſt abound: It is not by devouring 
the graſs that they occaſion its deſtruction, but by 
raiſing a number of hills, which impede the pro- 
greſs of vegetation. 

We now proceeded to leave this uncommonly 
delightful and fertile territory, extending along 
the ſouth-fide of the range of mountains, and ter- 
minating near the Krome * Rivier, to enter intq 
a country, which is, perhaps, one of the moſt 


barren in the world. This is called the Channa | 
Land; and derives its name from a ſpecies of Me- 8 


* Croaked River, | 
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zembryanthimum, which is called . by 1 the | 
natives, and is exceedingly eſteemed among 
them. They make uſe of 1 it both f in chewing and 
in ſmoaking. 
We began in the month of November, by di- 
recting our courſe eaſt by ſouth, and at eleven 
came to the houſe of an European, where we reſt- 
ed all day. Here I made ſome addition to my - 
lection of plants, which continued in tolerable 
order. ; 
From this place our RE was eaſterly dur- 
ing the whole of the next day, leaving the Com- 
naſſia Berg * on our right hand, and the Swart 
Berg on our left. We found here ſome hot baths, 
to which we were directed by obſerving two far- 
mers making uſe 'of them : one of the men had 
been bit by a ſnake, and was conſiderably reco- 
vered, though his leg remained much ſwelled, 
and could not bear any fatigue. Theſe baths are 
Anpregnated with a large quantity of iron; and 
all along the mountains are very thick ſtrata of 
that ore. The thermometer roſe in the different 
| baths, from one hundred and five to one hundred 
and eight. In the afternoon'we purſued our jour- 
ney, the Comnaſſia Berg bearing north-weſt by 
| north to ſouth-eaſt by ſouth, and ending ſouth- 


A * A ſpecies of Rhus. 
a 3 » | welt 
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welt by ſouth, about two leurs from the baths, 
We found here many oftriches and koedoes, one 
ol the latter we ſhot. Be” 
On the fourth, we proceeded on our journey, 
through an extenſive plain, called the Beer * Val. 
ley; and about nine in the morning we came to 
ſome miſerable huts in the ſtile of the Hottentots. 
Here we found an old German who had attached 
himſelf to one of the Hottentot tribes, and had re- 
ſided with them for about twenty years. His gar- 
ment was compoſed of ſheep {kins, ſimilar to thoſe 
which, are worn by the natives ; and his method of 
living was the ſame. This man told me that every 
three or four years he went to-the Cape with a 
few cattle for ſale, and, with the produce of his 
goods, purchaſed 8 lead, and trinkets for 
his Hottentots. This place abounds: with Hons 1 
more than any other of the inhabited parts of this As 
country. The old German (whoſe name was. 
Nuwenhouſen) had ſhot ſeveral before we. arriv- 
ed; ſome of which we faw of a very large ſize. 
I added conſiderably to my collection at this, 
place, and made ſome ſtay for the purpoſe of ex- 
amining the mountzins, which ſeemed covered | 
with many uncommon plants; though there. is 
great W of travelling on account of wilg 
*. Bear, 
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heaſts, a as well as of the Boſhmens, who often 
came down, waiting an opportunity of plundering 


che inhabitants of their cattle, In one of my ex- 
- curſions I fell in with a party of theſe ſavages; 


but they behaved very well, only making ſigns for 


tobacco, which I gave them; and they in return 


offered me ſome honey which they had collected 
in the mountains: they were armed with bows and 


arrows, and the captain who was with them had 
à haſſagai, or ſpear, in his hand, and heavy ivory 


Tings on his right arm. On my return to the 


_ © farmer's houſe, I found thera to. be of the tribe 


of Chonacquas. 
On the evening of the ewenty-third, « one of the 


fervants informed us, that he had ſeen a lion be- 
fore ſun- ſet, about a thouſand. yards from the 
houſe. Expecting a viſit from it in the night, 


every preparation was made for defence ; but next 


morning we were informed of its having been at 

a houſe belonging to an old woman, about four 
miles diſtant, and that it had deſtroyed ſome of 
her cattle, I went to the place, and we ſet a 
Pking-gun in the path where we obſerved it had 
* . paſſed; on the night of the twenty-fifth, we heard 
- the report of the gun, and next morning found 
the animal dead. It proved to be a . 
not very large. | 


On 
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On the third of December I made an excurſion 
to one of the moſt agreeable places, in point of 
ſituation and fertility, that I had yet ſeen in 
Africa. It is ſituate at the ſource of the Ele- 
phant's River; it produces plenty of corn, with 
the leaſt cultivation imaginable. After the river 
has overflowed the banks, the natives ſow the. 
grain; and the climate is ſo favourable, that it is 
always ripe here a month ſooner than at the Cape. 
It alſo produces good fruit, ſuch as oranges, figs, 


mulberries, peaches, apricots, almonds, &c. _ : 
place is called the Good Hope. 


; 7 4 * | 1 5 | 
CHAP, Cxxxvl.. 


OF ' THE HOSPITALITY OF THE CAFFRES; 
WITH THEIR MANNERS, REGULATIONS, AND 
CUSTOMS. | 


Dozne my ſechnd journey 1 ſhot feveral © 
beautiful birds, with which I was unacquainted 

before, and made a great addition to my botani- 

cal collection. Among other plants we found 

ee a new ſpecies of ixia, with a long 

r e 

| : beheld; 


our right hand, at the diſtance of about tag miles: 
and on the: twelfth our r 8 over 0 
I © IL | of 


1 
deheld; ſeveral ſpecies of Moræa and gladiolus; 
a beautiful ſpecies of euphorbia oxalis, and eri- 
num. 2-5, HER lis. 

In the third journey it was my fortune to tra- 
verſe a part of the-continent of Africa, which ne- 
ver had been viſited before by any European; [ 


mean Caffraria. S0 jealous are theſe. people of 
the encroachments of the Dutch {the only Euro- 


peans they are acquainted with) that they ſtrictly 


prohibit individuals from entering their territory; 
while its remoteneſs has prevented the States, or 
the Company, from conſidering it as an object 
of conqueſt. I was not, however, deterred from 
the attempt by the difficulty of the undertaking; 
and with this great object in view, I ſet out from 
Cape Town og the twenty-third of December, 
1778; and proceeded towards Zwellendam, where 
I arcjved the third of January, 1779. Here ] 
was joined by one of the Company's overſcers, 
Mr. Tunies, who was going to the eaſtward to 
e cattle for tobacco and beads. | 

Me paſſed the Falſe River, and Caffre Kulls 
Rivier, and thence proceeded to the Goud's Ri- 


vier. We next directed our courſe to the Hagal 


Eraal,” leaving the ſhore of the Indian Ocean on 


chain 
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of mountains, Atquas Ny which is very _ : 
cult to pals, 

Me proceeded in our 3 to o the dend 
on the fourteenth, and in the evening arrired at 
the beginning of the Lange Kloaf, which Mr. 
Maſon remarks is about an hundred miles long, ' 
and about two miles in breadth; the ſoil is a 
ftrong reddiſh clay, and the Agr Ny unwhol- 
ſome for cattle. | 
Me continued our journey ddd ewentyachind, 
to the Camtours Rivier, where we reſted daring 
the heat of the day. On the banks of this river 
are woods of very large trees, particularly of the 
Mimoſa, and other arboreous plants peculiar to 
this country. Theſe woods are generally fre- 
quented by wild buffaloes, which are very fierce, 
and which conſequently render travelling very 
dangerous. About ten o'clock at night we arrived 
at the place where my waggon already was, and 
to our great furpriſe ſaw a wild buffalo ſtanding 


quite cloſe to it, which we at firſt took for dne 


of my oxen. Before we could aſcertain whether 
this was the caſe or not, it ſprung into the wood. 

We directed our courſe from this place ſouth 
by eaſt, through an uneven country, and in tlie 
evening came to Van Stada's Rivier, where we 
"F 2 beautiful wood . the declivity of a 
. 11. o hill, - "C04 
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il extending to the very banks of the river. 
- Here I found ſome plants of the Aletris Fragrans, 
upwards of twenty feet in height, and many in 
, flower, as well as other beautiful plants. There 
were alſo a great variety of birds af the moſt 
beautiful plumage I had ever ſeen in the country. 
On che twenty-ſixtk I viſited the ſea-ſhore, 
which was five. or ſix miles to the ſouthward. 
About a thouſand yards from the ſea, the mouth 
of the river forms a lake, being dammed | up by a 
bank of ſand, which extends along the ſhore. In 
the aſternoon we continued our journey through 
an extenſive plain, where I found variety of bul- 
bous plants, and numerous herds of the different 
animals peculiar to this country, ſuch as the 
eland, quacha, zebra, and a ſpecies of antelope, 
_ Ealled by the Dutch hartebeaſt, which is the ca- 
pra dorcas of Linnzus, We had the. good for- 
tune to ſhoot one of theſe, 
This evening we arrived at the Swart Kops 

Rivier, where we paſſed the night. 
. The next morning we were overtaken by 2 
peaſant, who was on his way to the Boſhmens 
Land, and was glad to accompany us, as this 
place lay 1 in our Way... _ 
At noon. we paſled the Swart Kops Rivier. 
. Zout Pan, wbich is nnn. 
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is an object that cannot fail nnn 
tion of travellers. This lake is a plain much 
above the level of che ſea, and between three and 
four miles in circumference. | At ſome ſeaſons of 
| the year it is formed into an entire maſs of fing 


white ſalt, which has a very ſtriking appearance, 
The heavy rains had diſſolved the middle part of 
it, a ſhort time before my, arrival, but round the. 
ſides was a hard out of falt, Rp SO - 
ice. 

The adjacent * is e with a Wee 
of fruiteſcent and ſucculent plants, many of n 
were quite new, in particular ſome of the eu- 
phorbia. Here we were viſited by two Caffres, 
the firſt we had ſeen; 3 for they very ſeldom ven 


ture ſo far out of their own country. At night | 


we arrived at a place called, by the Hottentots, 


Kow Cha, which is much ere * „ 555 


rhinoceroces, and buffaloes. 
Me proceeded on the twenty-ninth to by caſts 


ward, towards the Sondag's Rivier, or Sunday's 


River. On our way we ſaw great numbers of 
wild dogs, which travel in flocks, and are very 
deſtructive when they get to flocks of ſheep. 
Wild dogs are alſo found very near the Cape. 


They are much larger than the jackal, with large 
9 blotches or ſpots on their Kin.” After 2 
ni WS: EEG very 7 


* 
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very Seeed day's march, wn 


| I ſtony country, we arrived at night at the Sunday's, 


© River, which is diftant from the Cape Town 
about nine hundred miles. This river was the 
; of Mr. Maſon's Journey to the eaſtward. 

The following day I viſited one of the Dutch 
boors, who had reſided in that part of the coun- 
try for many years. This man was poſſeſſed of 
numerous herds of cattle, but had no corn, and 

| ſcarcely a houſe to live in, en the Place was 

favourable for both. | 
In the afternoon we continued our journey to 
a plantation called the Sand Fleet. The oountry 


here is extremely beautiful and pictureſque, very 


_ hilly, and the hills are ſhaded with impenetrable 
woods; the vallies well watered and covered with 

_ graſs, which affords excellent paſture for cattle. 
Great numbers of quadrupeds inhabit this neigh- 
bourhood, ſuch as lions, panthers, elephants, rhi- 
noceroces, buffaloes, ſpring bocks, &c. At 3 
little diftance to the eaſtward are ſome Kraals, 
; belonging to the-tribe of Hottentots, called Cho- 
nacyuas. Theſe people are much darker in their 
complexion, -and better ſhaped, than any of the 
other tribes I had before ſeen. It is not very un- 
common for the Caffres and Chonacquas to quar- 


1 0 n ha in an an engagemlQ, In 
$ _ theſe 


r 
theſe encounters ſeveral hundreds of the Caf- 
fres ſometimes unite to oppoſe their enemies, who 
very ſeldom bring a proportionable'foree into the 
field. But the dexterity with which the Hotten- 
tots uſe their bows and arrows, and the practice 
of poiſoning the latter, render them very e 
ous enemies to thoſe who only uſe the Haſſagai- 
Me directed our courſe eaſtward, to the Boſh- / 
man's River; and at noon I viſited a Kraal, be- 
longing to a Hottentot captain, called de Royter. 
In the night of February the ſecond, we ar- 
rived at a place called the K'a Cha Chow, which 
is one of the branches of the Boſhman's River. 
Early in February, at night, we arrived at the 
| Fiſh River, where we ſtaid two days. During 
the night we had heavy ſhowers. of rain, with 


boud claps of thunder. Here the river aſſumes a 


ſouthern direction, and empties itſelf into the great 
Indian Ocean, at about twenty miles, diſtance. 
The deepeſt parts of the river are inhabited by 
the hippopotamus, and the adjacent woods by 
elephants, rhinoceroces, and buffaloes. We ſhot 

ſeveral of the buffaloes, which were much under | 
than an European bullock. nn. FT 
Me proceeded eaſterly towards we Calfres, 
being informed that we could reach their country 
nu ey days. Moſt of the arboreous plants 
| 03 . 
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in theſe parts were unknown to me, except the 
Euphorbia Antiquorum, Erythrina Coralloden- 
dron, and the Gardenia Stellata. We took with 
us an Hottentot who was perfectly acquainted. 
with the language of the Caffres. In paſling 
through the thickets, on the banks of the Fiſh 
River, we encountered couſiderable difficulties, 
till we fortunately got into an elephant's path, in 
which we continued till noon. We then croſſed 
the river, and entered a ſpacious plain, which af- 
forded us great variety of the moſt beautiful ever- 
greens I had ever ſeen; and ſeveral bulbous plants, 
ſuch as irifes and crinums, many of which I 
found in flower. I particularly noticed one ſpe- 
cies of this plant, the flowers of which were crim- 


fon, and in beauty and elegance far exceeded any 


I had ever met with. In the evening we en- 
camped under a large mimoſa, and made fires 
during the night. | 
After paſſing this extenſive plain, we ters] 
a wood about eight miles broad. In many places 
the trees were thinly ſcattered; in theſe openings 
we diſcovered ow herds of buffalaes, which 
had not the leaſt appearance of ſhyneſs; one of 
them we wounded, Soon after this we ſaw a 
herd of elephants, about eighty in number, which 
approached ſo near to us; that we could oh 


the 


| 
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the length and thickneſs of their teeth. After 
leaving the wood, we aſcended a ſteep mountain, 
where we had a view of the Indian Ocean to the 
fouthward; and to the northward, a hilly coun- 
try covered with trees and evergreen ſhrubs, 
which extended about thirty miles. The pro- 
fect was bounded by a range of mountains, called 
the Bamboo Berg, on which grows a ſpecies of 
Bamboo. To the eaſt we had a view of a plea- 
fant country, decorated with great variety of 
plants. "The country is here well watered and 
produces excellent paſture for cattle. Towards 
the evening of the ſeventh, we obferved a fire 
about ten miles to the eaſtward of us, upon the 
ſlope of a green hill. Our interpreter told us 
this was at a Caftre village. At ſunſet we diſco- 
vered another much nearer, and faw ſeveral herds 
of cattle. About eight in the evening we met 
three of the Caffres, ho were much ſurprized at 
our appearance, as we were certainly the firſt 


Europeans they had ever ſeen. They ſpeedily re- 


turned and alarmed the whole village before we 


arrived; but on our arrival they received us 


| kindly, brought us milk, and offered us a fat bul- 
lock, agreeably to their uſual hoſpitable cuſtom. 
This village conſiſted of about fifty houſes, ſitu- 

ate on the banks of a pleaſarit river, called in the 
E 0 4 Caffre 
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Caffre language, Mugu Ranie ; and it belongs to 
their chief. It contained about three hundred in- 
habitants, all of whom were ſervants or ſoldiers 
to their chiet, who was likewiſe the proprietor of 
the numerous herds of cattle. Theſe people ſub- 
fiſt on the milk of their cows, and on game, not 
being allowed to kill any of their cattle. The 
men milk the cows, and the women take care of 

- the gardens and'corn. 
We were accompanied by all theſe people from 
one village to another, till we arrived at the place 
belonging to the perſon whom they denominate 
their chief or king. His habitation was ſituate 
on a pleafant river, called Becha Cum, or Milk 
River. Indeed all their houſes are built-on the 
banks of rivers or ſtreams ; but there was no corn 
or parden near it. The chief had about an hun- 
dred cows, which ſupplied him and his houſh6ld 
with milk. His family conſiſted of about twenty- 
two ſervants, who attended him wherever he 
went. On our arrival he ſeemed very ſhy, and 
kept at a great diſtance for about an hour, when 
a number of Caffres met and accompanied him to 
his houſe. He ſoon afterwards ſent one of his ſer- 
- ants to invite us thither. The firſt thing I pre- 
7 ſented him with was ſome beads, of which he 
1 8 I alſo offered him ſome of our 
| tobacco; 
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' tabaceo; but he ſeemed to prefer his own, wich 


was much lighter. He ſoon offered me a herd of 
fat bullocks in return; but I refuſed to take them, 


* which ſeemed to affront him greatly, and he often 


repeated, What do you think of our country.? 
After a few words between us, I accepted of one, 
which we immediately ſhot ; this ſurpriſed all the 


ſpeRators,. which were about ſix. hundred perſons, 


few of them having ever ſeen a gun, or heard the 


report of one. We had a past of the bullock 


dreſſed, which I thought much ſuperior: to the 


beef near the Cape. The reſt of the animal I diſ— 
tributed to the king and his ſervants. He ſtill 


ſeemed diſpleaſed. that I would accept õf nothing 


more in return. I then aſked him for ſome of 
their baſkets, which he gave me, and. alſo two of 


their lances or haſſagais, which they make with 


great ingenuity : but the conſtruction of the baſ- 


kets,. which are made by their women, is much 


more ſurpriſing ; they are compoſed of graſs, and 


woven ſo cloſely, that they are money of holding 
any fluid. 
During the night I. obferved' that As we 


two guards placed on each ſide the door of the 


chief's houſe, who were relieved about wy two 
hours. 


5 TEN On | 
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On the ninth J propoſed to proceed farther to 
the eaſt, allured by the pleaſantneſs of the coun- 
try, and its affording variety of unknown plants; 
but found there was a river a little to the eaſt- 
ward of us, called by the natives the Kys Com- 
ma. We then determined to return the ſame way 

we came. | 
The men amongſt the Caffres are from five 
feet ten inches to ſix feet high, and well propor- 
__ tioned, and in general evince great courage in 
attacking lions, or any beaſts of prey. This 
nation is now divided into two parties; to the 
northward are a number of them commanded by 
one Chatha Bea, or Tambuſmie, who has obtain- 
ed the latter denomination from his mother, a 
woman of the tribe of Hottentots, called Tam- 
bukies. This man was the fon of a chief, called 
Pharoa, who died about three years before, and 
leſt two ſons,” Cha Cha Bea, and another named 
Dſirika; who claimed the ſupreme authority on 
-account'of his mother being of the Caffre nation. 
This occaſioned a conteſt between the two bro- 
*thers, in the courſe” of which Cha Cha Bea was 
driven out of his territories, with a number of 
- this adherents: The unfortunate chief travelled 
1 Ur an hundred iber to the northward of 
5301 Khouta, 
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Khouta, where he now reſides, ed has entered 

into an alliance with the Boſhmen Hottentots. 
The colour of the Caffres is a jet black, their 
teeth white as ivory, and their eyes large. The X 
eloathing of both ſexes is nearly the ſame, conſiſt- 
ing entirely of the hides of oxen, which areas pliant 
as cloth. The men wear tails of different ani- 
mals tied round their thighs, pieces of braſs in their 
hair, and large ivory rings on their arms; they 
are alſo adorned with the hair of lions, and fea- 
thers faſtened on their heads, with many other 
fantaſtical ornaments. When they are about 
nine years of age, they undergo the operation of 
being circumciſed. They are extremely fond of 
dogs, which they exchange for cattle, and to ſuch 
a height do they carry this paſſion, that if one par- 
ticularly pleaſes them, they will give two bullocks 
in exchange for it, Their whole exerciſe through 
the day is hunting, fighting, or dancing. They 
are expext in throwing their lances, and in time 
of war uſe ſhields made of the hides. of oxen. 
The women are employed in the cultivation of 
their gardens and corn. They cultivate ſeveral ve- 
getables, which are not indigenous to their coun- 
try, ſuch as tobacco, water-melons, a ſmall fort 
of kidney-beans, and hemp; none of Which I 
ne " growing ſpontaneouſly. The women make 
09-7 „ their 
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their baſkets, and the mats which they ſleep on. 
The men have great pride in their cattle ; they 
cut their horns in ſuch a way as to be able to turn 
them into any ſhape they pleaſe, and teach them 
to anſwer a whiſtle. Some of them uſe an in- 
ſtrument for this purpoſe, ſimilar to a Boſhman's 
pipe. When they wiſh their cattle to return 
home, they go a little way from the houſe, and 
blow this ſmall inſtrument, which is made of ivo- 
ry or bone, and ſo conſtructed as to be heard at a 
great diſtance, and in this manner bring all their 
cattle home without any difficulty. The foil of 
this country is a blackiſh loomy ground, and ſo 
extremely fertile, that every vegetable ſubſtance, 
whether ſown or planted, grows here with great 
From what I obſerved of this country, I am 
induced to believe that it is greatly ſuperior to 
| any other known part of Africa. C. + 
| The woods produce variety of arboreous plants, 
alnd ſome of a great ſize: they are inhabited by 
+ . elephants, buffaloes, &c. There were alſo a va- | 
riety of beautiful birds and. butterflies ; but they | 
are ſo ſhy, that I was able only. to preſerve two 
8 birds of that country. | 
| 8 ende 


_ we were accompanied ” the chief and 
about 
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about fix hundred of his ſervants or ſoldiers,. who 
followed us till noon, when we took leave of 
them. We then directed our courſe towards 
the Great Fiſh. River, where we ſtayed all night. 

On the twelfth we proceeded on our return by 


the rout we had before taken; and I collected 


many ſeeds, and fruits of evergreens, in the 


Me arrived at the Now Tio towards de en- "LL 


ing. Mr. Van Renan left the waggon, accom- 
panied by Hattentots,. with an intention of ſhoot- 
ing at a herd of buffaloes, which they obſerved at 
about the diſtance. of a mile. 

Upon our arrival at Cableows Rivier, we agreed 
to remain in that place a few days. Here we 
were ſupplied with great variety. of fruit, as it 


was in the height of the ſeaſon for erben watel- 


| melons,, and peaches. 
| We proceeded. weſtward from Zie Koe Rivier, 
or Sea Cow River, and on the 1 of March, in 
- the evening, arrived at the houſe of a Dutchman, 
where we reſted that night, and the next day 
paſſed the Krame Rivier.. 
Upon finding the country extremely cad 

ſcarcely a plant to be ſeen, I left Mr. Van Renan 
with the waggon, and directed my courſe towards 
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the 
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the Cape, vers arrived on the Hay of March, 
after A uney of three m | | 
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oF THE HARDSHIPS SUSTAINED BY MR. PA- 

TERSON AND HIS RETINUE 3 5 WITH; A PAR- 
"TICULAR: DESCRIPTION | or FRG CAMELO- 
—  PARDALIS. EASY: ICI TH ve} 113 


W E CRANES bur courſe north, through a 
ſandy country. | We obſerved to the eaſtward a 


high ridge of findy hills evidently thrown u up by 


the ſouth-ealt winds, which blow here every day. 
At noon we obſerved we were in latitude twenty- 
nine degrees, five minutes ; we then left the wag- 


| gons, and directed our courſe along the ſhore, 


which was much elevated. In the higheſt rocks 
we found ſeveral petrifactions of ſhells, ſome of 
which were about an hundred and fifty Feet ove 


the ſurface of the fea. 
About this time the men ab cattle ſuffered ls 


moſt dreadful hardſhips for want of water; but 
when the poor animals were dropping down, a 
fountain about ſix miles to the northward was 
- happily An | | et 

| | We 
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We Cetin here fat the fountain] 4 whole 
day, in order to reſt our cattle, and in the mean 
while Colonel Gordon and myſelf made an ex- 
curſion to the ſea, which was diſtant about nine 
miles. We ſaw many large mimoſa trees which 
had been thrown up by the ocean, and ſome at the 
diſtance of a mile from the water, were almoſt bu- 
ried in the ſand; from theſe appearances we con- 
cluded that. we were not far www the Great 
River. 

Colonel Gordon, Jain Van "Reba, and I, 
left the waggons and proceeded on our journey. 
In our way we found an oftrich neſt, containing 
thirty- four freſh eggs, which proved excellent 
food. We ſaw ſeveral zebras, quachas, and elks. 
At ten in the forenoon we arrived at the river, 
which appeared at once to be a new creation to 
us, after having paſſed nine days in croſſing an 
arid and ſultry deſart, where no living animal was 
to be ſeen, and during which our cattle had but 

twice taſted the luxury of a drop of water. We 
here unſaddled our horſes, and refreſhed ourſelves 
by the. fide of the river, under the ſhade of a wil- 
low, which hung over its banks. We obſerved . 
ſeveral old uninhabited huts, where were num 
bers of baboons bones, with thoſe of various other 
wild beaſts. About a thouſand yards from the 
| Woe TED banks 
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banks of the river, the country is trendy bar- 
ren, and to the eaſtward very mountainous. On 
theſe eminences there is ſcarcely. any apparent ve- 
getation; but in the plain part of the country, to 
the weſtward, I found a variety of the moſt beau- 
tiful plants, particularly geraniums and aſclepias; 
but very few of the ſucculent kind. The banks 
of the river produce lofty trees peculiar to this 
country, ſuch as mimoſa, ſalix, and a ſpecies of 
rhus, called by the Dutch, rezyne houd. There 
are alſo a few trees of ebony; but to the eaſtward. 
it grows in {till greater abundance. In the after- 
noon, our waggon. not being arrived, we returned 
the ſame way. we came, and found our people had 
taken a difterent direction. We followed their 
track, and overtaok them near. the mouth of the 


miver, 


In the evening we launched Colonel Gordon's 
boat, and hoiſted Dutch colours. Colonel. Gor- 
don propoſed firſt to drink the States health, and 

then that of the Prince of Orange, and the com- 

pany ; after which he gave the river the name of 
the Orange River, in honour of that prince. We 
agreed to. remain in this ſituation a few days, and 
to viſit the oppoſite ſhore,.as we had in this place 
very good paſture-for. our cattle. 


Towards 
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Towards the evening of the ien day we 
had the great ſatisfaction of beholding Mr. Pinar, 
belonging to Colonel Gordon, who, with four 
Hottentots, had parted from us ſome time before. 
They looked dreadfully ill, having travelled five 
days through ſultry deſarts, over ſandy hills and 
rocky mountains, without taſting food or ſwal- 
lowing a drop of water. 

The land at this place, which is low and "VERS 
to the weſt ſandy, and to the eaſt rocky, forms a 
flat point, Which extends from the mouth of the 
river, north-weſt half weſt. The opening of this 
river is about half a mile in breadth, but is en- 
cloſed by a ridge of rocks lying eaſt and weſt, a 
mile from the ſhore, ſo that ſhips cannot enter. 

The 20th of Auguſt I croſſed the river, in 
company with Colonel Gordon, and left the boat 
in order to make an excurſion to the weſtward. 
Here we obſerved the print of human feet, which 
appeared to us to be freſh, Upon this we re- 
ſolved to purſue the track, and on our way faw _ 
ſeveral ſnares laid for the wild beaſts. Aſter tra- 
yelling about five miles to the northward, we per- 
_ ceived ſome of the natives on a ſandy hillock, 
about one mile from us. We made ſeveral ſignals 
to them, but they ſeemed to be quite wild, and 
wade their eſcape, We continued to follow their 
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path, which brought us to their habitation; but we 
were {till as unable to bring about any intercourſe 
with them as before ; for the whole family imme- 
diately betook themſelves to flight, except a little 
dog, which ſeemed to be equally unacquainted with | 
Europeans. Here we ſtayed ſome time, and ex- 
amined their huts. In them we found ſeveral - 
ſpecies of aromatic plants which they had been 
drying, and a few ſkins of ſeals. Their huts were 
much ſuperior to thoſe of the generality of Hot- 
tentots; they were loftier, and thatched with graſs, 
and were furniſhed with ſtools made of the back 
bones of the grampus. Several ſpecies of fiſh 
were ſuſpended from poles ſtuck into the ground. 
After ſome time, Colonel Gordon got within 
reach of the natives, and after much perſuaſion 
induced them to return to their Kraal. They 
were eleven in number, and were the only people 
who inhabited this part of the country. 
Though few in number, they were governed by 
a chief, whoſe name was Cout. The mode of 
living amangſt theſe people was in the higheſt de- 
_ gree wretehed; and they are apparently the dir- 
tieſt of all the Hottentot tribes. Their dreſs is 
compoſed of the ſkins of ſeals: and jackals, the 
fleſh- of which they eat. When it happens that a 
grampus is caſt aſhore, they remove their huts to 
Hr 7 , te 
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the place, and ſubſiſt upon it as long as any part of 
it remains; and in this manner it ſometimes af- 
fords them ſuſtenance for half a year, though in a 
great meaſure decayed and putrified by the ſun. 
They ſmear their ſkins with the oil or train, the 
odour of which is ſo powerful, that their approach 
may be perceived ſome time before they preſent - 
themſelves to the ſight. They carry their water 
in the ſhells of oſtrich eggs, and the bladders " 
ſeals, which they ſhoot with bows. 

The next day we again croſſed the river, to in- 
quire whether there was any poſſibility of pro- 
ceeding on our journey to the eaſtward ; but'of 
this the natives ſeemed unable to give us any in- 
farmation. We obſerved that all thoſe people 
had loſt the firſt joint of their little finger ; the 
reaſon they gave for cutting it off was, that it was 
a cure for a particular ſickneſs, to which vr 
were ſubject when young. 

The laſt day we intended to remain at this part 
of the river, we employed in fiſhing, and were vi- 
ſited by our friends from the oppoſite ſhore. I 
obſerved they eat with a very gaod appetite, ſome 
old ſhoes, which ſome of our Hottentots gave 
them. Their own ſhoes ate made of a piece of 
leather which merely defends the foles of their feet 

| N l _ from 
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from thorns, a is in moore faſtened to * | 
toes and ankle, N 
By a very accurate obſervation, we found the 

mouth of the river to be in latitude de-at 
degrees, thirty-three minutes. 

Mr. Pinar returned to the waggon.in. the even- 
ing, and acquainted us that there were a number 
ol lions about twelve miles to the eaſtward, at- 

tracted by a dead elephant which had been ſhot 
by him during the time he was abſent. from the 
waggons. - 
We continued our earns to. the 6 
through a hilly * and the moſt barren I 
ever faw., 

On the 29th we left the river, and after tra- 
velling about three hours, our dogs attacked a 
herd of zebras, which were at a little diſtance 
from the waggons; they ſeemed not in the leaſt 
ſhy, and we ſhot two of them, which detained us 
about an hour; part. of the fleſh we took with us, 
and it proved very good food. 

On their way to the Cape, our travellers ar- 


nived, on: the ſecond of September, at the Great 


or Sea Fountain; and the next day continued to 
advance through the. defart 5 on the fourth. they 
arrived at Sand River, where they reſted. 
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On the ſixth we proſecuted our um thence 
to the Small Nimiqua Land, and ſtopped that night 
on · the ſame river, about eight miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Rhinoceros Fountain, which we had be- 
fore viſited. Our proviſion began to be ſhort, but 
one of the Hottentots, determining, notwithſtand- 
ing this circumſtance, not to be deprived of his 
meal, contrived, during the night, to rob the others 
of their ſhoes, which he completely devoured. 


On our firſt arrival amongſt our hoſpitable + 


friends, (at the houſe of Mr. Engelbright) we 
were quite invigorated, and delighted with the ap- 
pearance of every thing around us. We had ex- 
changed a country untrodden by human feet, or 
only inhabited by the moſt wretched of ſavages, - 
for the ſociety.of friends and generous hoſts, and 
after a journey of ſix weeks, through dry and ſul- 
try deſarts, found ourſelves in a land adorned with 

flowers of the moſt beautiful colours. 1 
We agreed to remain here a few days, during 
waich I loſt my companion, Colonel Gordon, who 
intended to direct his courſe to the eaſtward in 
ſearch of a nation, called Briquas, of the Caffre 
tribe. My intention was to proceed to the 
northward, to croſs the Orange _— * to _ | 
the Great Nimiqua Land. . | 
| When we had reached Great Brack e | 
the latter end of September, we met ſeverd Hot- 
. « ' tentots, . 


1 
tentots, who had been at the Great Nimiqua 
Land, exchanging cattle for beads and tobacco. 
On the fourteenth of October, we croſſed 

Orange River, but not without much difficulty, 
and encamped in the evening, at the diſtance of 
twelve miles northward, under a large ebony tree. 

Directing our courſe north- eaſt, we paſſed Lion's 
River, the banks of which are inhabited by thoſe 

animals. After a day's journey from this place, 

1 found a moſt beautiful plant of the Pentandria 
Monogynia claſs: it grows to fix feet high, and 
4s full of long ſpines from the ground to the tops, 
and forms a large crown of criſped leaves, and 
reddiſh tubelar flowers, tinged with yellow and 
green. On the ſeventeenth we directed our 

courſe north-eaſt, to a ſmall fountain of water; 
here we had an extenſive view of a large plain to 
the northward, bounded by a range of mountains, 
which were part of the Brenas in a direction from 
eaſt to weſt. This country is inhabited by ze- 
bras, rhinoceroces, koedoes, and camelopardaliſes ; 
ſix of the latter of which our travellers pur- 
ſued, and killed one of them, which proved to 
be a' male. The exiſtence of this animal has 
been doubted in Europe; I therefore, preſerved 
the ſkin and ſkeleton ; the dimenſions of which 
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| Height of his natural poſition, from 4 
| the hoof to the top of the horns, 14 9 
from the hoof to the ſhoulder, 9 - 7.5 
fm the hind hoof to che rump, 8 1.5 
Length of the ſore legs, 12 88 
—— of the hind legs, 7 5 6.5 


| —— of the mane from head to ſhoul- 
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of the body from ſhoulder to 
ba rump, - 5 9 
Ciroumference of the neck below, $0: 
— — in the middle, . 2 10 
at the head, 2 1 
Fred of the neck, 8 
of the tail without the 1 2 9.5 
- with the hair, 4 10.5 
Breadth of the hind hoof, -+ 0-8. - 
- Lengttr of ditto, 9 0 8.25 ö 
of fore hoof, o 8.75 
Breadth of ditto, reo 
' Length of the horns, 3.: 5? 
Diſtance between ditto, 35 


Length of the hair of the mane from three to 
four inches, and of a reddiſh colour*. "Theſe ani- 


7B The ſkin is how Aufl. I ane band 
ter, Eſq. Leiceſter-ſguare. 3 
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mils "chiefly ſubſiſt upon the mimoſa, and wild 
apricots. Their colour is in general reddiſh, or 
dark brown and white, and ſome -of them black 
and white; they are cloven footed ; have four 
teats ; their tail reſembles that of a bullock ; but 
the hair of the tail is much ftronger, and in ge- 
neral black; they have eight fore teeth below, 


but none above, and fix grinders, or double teeth, 


on each ſide, above and below; the tongue is ra- 
ther pointed and rough; they have no footlock 
hoofs ; they are not ſwift, but can continue a long 
_ Chaſe before they ſtop ; which may be the reaſon 
that few of them are ſhot. The ground is ſo 
ſharp that a horſe is in general lame before he can 
get within ſhot of them, which was the cafe with | 
our horſes, otherwiſe I ſhould have preſerved two 
perfect ſpecimens. of a male and female. It is 
difficult to diſtinguiſh them at any diſtance, from 
the length of their body, which, together with the 
length of their neck, gives them the appearance 
of a decayed tree. 

In the courſe of this journey I have had fre- 
quent occaſion to mention the mimoſas, which 
abound particularly in the Great Nimiqua Land; 
-and I cannot cloſe my journal, without once more 
calling the reader's attention to a vegetable pro- 


f Nee * muſt ſtrike every traveller with 
| aſtoniſh- 


l 
aſtoniſhment ; not only from its uncommon kize, ; 
but from the different uſes-for which nature ſeems 
to have intended it. It produces quantities of gum, 
which is conſidered by the natives as a peculiarly” 
delicate ſpecies of food; the leaves and lower 

points of the "branches ſeem to conſtitute the 
principal aliment of the camelopardalis ; and, 
from the extent of its boughs, and ſmoothneſs of 
the trunk, it affords a ſufficient defence to a ſpe- 
cies of gregarious bird, ca!led the Loxia, againſt 
the tribe of ſerpents, and other r which 
would otherwiſe _— its eggs. 


—_ 
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* GN THE NESTS OF THE LOXIZA., 


Tux manner in which theſe birds build their 
neſts is highly curious. In one, which I faw, 
there could not be leſs: than from eight hundred 
to one thouſand, reſiding under the ſame roof. 
I call it a roof, becauſe it perfectly reſembles 
that of a thatched houſe, and the ridge forms an 
angle ſo acute and ſo ſmooth, projecting over the 
entrance of the neſt below, that: it is ene Tor 
any reptile to approach them. 

Their induftry ſeems almoſt equal to that of the 
"Ig throughout the * they appear to be buſily _ 
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employed in carrying a fine ſpecies of graſs, which 
is the principal material they employ for the pur- 
poſe of erecting this extraordinary work, as well 
as for additions and repairs. Though my ſhort 
ſay in the country was not ſufficient to ſatisfy me 
by ocular proof, that they added to their neſt, as 
they annually increaſed in numbers; till from the 
many trees which I have ſeen borne down with 
the weight, and others which I have obſerved with 
their boughs completely covered over, it would 
appear that this really was the caſe ; when the 
tree, which is the ſupport of this aerial city, is 
obliged to give way to the increaſe of weight, 
it is obvious that they are no longer protected, 
and are under the neceſſity of rebuilding in other 
trees. | 
One of theſe deſerted neſts I had the curioſity 
to break down, ſo as to inform myſelf of the in- 
| ternal ſtructure of it, and found it equally inge- 
. nious with that of the external. There are many 
entrances, each of which forms a regular ſtreet, 
with neſts on both ſides at about two * diſ- 
tance from each other. 
The graſs with which they build, is called the 
Boſhman's graſs, and I believe the ſeed of it to be 
their principal food; though, on examining their 


neſts, found the wings and legs of different inſects. 
From 


1 
From every appearance, the neſt which I diſſected 
had been inhabited for many years; andſome parts 
of it were much more complete than others; this, 
therefore, I conceive nearly to amount to a proof 
that the animals added to it at different times, as 
they found neceſſary, from the increaſe of the fa- 


mily, or rather, I ſhould ſay, the nation or com 
munity. 


. CHAP. CXXXIX. 


MR. CONSETT'S EXPEDITION TO SWEDEN, 
SWEDISH LAPLAND, AND FINLAND. 


M R. Conſett, in company with Sir George Lid- 
del, Bart. and Mr. Bowes, ſet out from Ravenſ- 
worth Caſtle, on the twenty-fourth day of May, 
1768, and embarked about fix the ſame evening at 
Shields, on board of the Gottenburgh Merchant, 
Capt. George Fothergill, and arrived at Gotten- 
burgh on the twenty-ſeventh. This place is 
clean, neat, and well built; the ſtreets are regu- 
lar and uniform; the houſes conſiſt chiefly of 
wood, and are painted ſo as to reſemble brick and 
ſtone. Part of the town ſtands upon a ſwampy 

XY plain, - 
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plain, which as in Holland i is interſected by canals, 
and the other part on the declivity of a hill. The 
harbour is commodious and convenient. There 
are eſtabliſhments here for ſeveral branches of 
commerce, particularly an Eaſt India company, 
and a herring fiſhery. The entrance of the har- 
bour is guarded by the fort of New Elfſburg, 
which is ſituated on a ſmall rocky iſland and garri- 
ſoned, The markets here are extremely well ſup- 
plied with neceſſaries, which may all be procured 
at very moderate prices. The chief magiſtrate of 
Gottenburgh is the burgo-maſter, who regulates 
the markets, and has the civil direction of the 
town, in the ſame manner as the mayor of corpo- 
rate towns in England. From Gottenburgh our 
travellers proceeded to Stockholm, which they 
reached on the ſeventh of June. : 

“The day after our arrival,” ſays the author, 
« we dined at a tavern, remarkable for dirt and 
bad accommodation. In the evening we went to 
the opera ; the houſe is a handſome building, mag- 
- nificiently lighted up. His majeſty, the young 
prince, and many of the nobility were preſent. 
The drefles of the actors were ſuperb; the per- 
formance a Swediſh hiſtorical piece, repreſenting 
Guſtavus I. beſieging the city of Stockholm, and 


routing the Danes out of the conntry. A mag- 
; nificent 


| „ 
nificent ſtatue is erected before the diet-houſe, in 
memory of that prince, whom the Swedes regard 
at this day as their deliverer from Daniſh tyranny. 
« The next day we waited upon Sir Thomas 
Wroughton, who is the Engliſh minifter reſident 
at this court ; a gentleman of great politeneſs and 
affability, who fills that department with much 
credit to himſelf, and honour to his country. 
On Saturday, the tenth, we made a party to 
view the citadel, an ancient building, where may 
be ſeen the royal armoury, colours, and other tro- 
phies worthy of obſervation, taken by the military 
heroes of the nation. The curiofities which we 
thought moſt remarkable were, Charles the XII.'s 
ſhirt, coat, boots, and gloves, which he wore at 
the time he was killed at the ſiege of Fredrickſhall. 
The regimental coat is of a dark blue colour, 
with large round gilt buttons, the waiſteoat and 
breeches yellow, his ſhirt fine, but plain, a black 
plain cravat, his boots very ſtrong and long, with 
ſquare toes and ſteel ſpurs, his gloves made of very 
ſtrong leather with {tiff tops ; the hat alſo which 
he wore that day was ſhot through above the right 
eye, a ſhot which killed him upon the ſpot, Va- 
rious are the conjectures, even to this day, con- 
cerning the fall of that raſh hero. It is ſurmiſed, ' 
with circumſtantial probability, that he fell by the 
ifs thi P 3 hand 
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hand of ſome of his own army. It is certain, 
blood is ſtill to be ſeen on the gloves, and the 
mark of his fingers is evident upon his ſword belt. 
It ſeems as if he had put his hand to the wound 
when ſhot, and immediately attempted to draw his 
ſword to ſtab or defend himſelf againſt the aſſaſſin. 
Undoubtedly he had involved his country in much 
debt, and many difficulties; but being of a tur- 
bulent ſpirit (almoſt bordering on madneſs) would 
not liſten to the diſtreſſes and repeated ſolicita- 
tions of his injured ſubjects. His premature death, 
tbereſore, may be thus accounted for, without 
any improbability, He fell a martyr to his am- 
bition. “ 

Mr. Conſett tells us, that the preſent King of 
Sweden is rather low in perſon, but well-made 
and active; that it is very ſingular, that one fide 
of his face does not at all reſemble the other, that 
he delights much in military exerciſes, and that 


be forms an annual camp in the neighbourhood of 


Stockholm, where he dedicates his time to mili- 
tary improvements. | 

After leaving Stockholm, our a pur- 
ſued their journey through Upſal to Tornao, 
which is the chief town of Weſt Bothnia, about 
three hundred and twenty miles north-eaſt of the 


i . and ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
ä which 
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which riſes in Lapland, and running fouth-eaft, 
falls into the gulph of Bothnia. The people here 
carry, on a tolerable trade in furs with the Lap= - 
landers, their neighbours in the weſt and north, 
and with the Finlanders, who inhabit the eaſtern 
ſide of the gulph. 
« The moſt northern point to which our jour- 
ney extended was Tornao, from whence I have 
endeavoured to give you ſome account of the in- 
habitants of this country. We left that place yeſ- 
terday, and though our accommodations were not 
of the moſt agreeable nature, yet they were ren- 
dered tolerable by the civility and politeneſs with 
waich we were entertained. We had not travel- 
led far before we were informed, that we might 
have an opportunity of obſerving a Laplander and 
| his family, who were feeding their herd of rein- 
deer at no great diſtance, We got out of the 
carriage, and walked about the diſtance of an 
Engliſh mile, through a very thick wood, where 
we found their family in a tent or hut. This con- 

_ liſted of an old man and his wife, a young man and 
his wife, with a very young child, probably about 
two months old. The infant was moſt curiouſly 
truſſed up in a cradle or machine, almoſt reſem- 
bling a fiddle-caſe, made of the thick bark of a- 
tree, ſo formed that it exactly contained the babe 

74 who . 
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who was fixed in it, with a kind of braſs chain, 
made ſo portable and light that the mother might 
eaſily carry it in one hand. This cradle, which 
is alſo ſometimes made of a hollow piece of tim- 
ber, like a ſmall boat, the Lapland women, when 
they travel, tie with the child in it to their back. 
The child is not covered with bed- clothes, but 
with a ſoft and fine moſs, over which they lay the 
tender ſkin of a young rein-deer. When they 
rock the child they faſten the cradle with a rope 
to the top of the hut, and toſſing it from one 
fide to the other lull it to ſleep. 

« On our departure we preſented them, in re- 
turn for their civilities, with ſome wine, which 
they ſeemed to reliſh very much, but gave us to 
underſtand that brandy __ have been more ac- 


ceptable. 


* The Laplanders are a ſtrong· featured people, 
low: in ſtature, but ſo conſtitutionally hard as to 


bear the ſeverity of the moſt inclement ſeaſon. 
_ Theſe people are generally born in woods, and 
are frequently upon the ſnow, and wanderers 
from their birth to their life's end. Their huts 
are formed of pieces of timber or rafters joined 
together, and covered with turf, or the branches 
or bark of pine trees, ſo that architecture here 


may be ſaid to appear in its firſt rudiments. Som- 
; times 


— 
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times coarſe cloth makes part of the covering of 
their tents. In ſome places we were told, that their 
houſes were built upon the trunks of trees, raiſed 
above the ſurface of the earth, or upon a ſtone * 
foundation, to prevent, in thoſe deſolate regions, 
their being over-whelmed in the enormous drifts 
of ſnow, or devoured by wild beaſts. 

In ſummer the Laplanders wear a cloſe gar- 
ment, which reaches to the middle of their legs; 
girded._cloſe about them with a belt. They have 
no linen, but their clothes are made in general of a 
coarſe wool without dying; their ſhoes and caps 
of the ſkin of the rein-deer, with the hair out- 
wards. In winter their clothes are a ſkin, with 
the hair inwards, The women's * is not 
very different from thoſe of the men. 

It has been ſaid that this ſnort tour, which was 
performed in about three months, was undertaken 
in conſequence of a wager made by Sir Henry 
Liddel, of going to Lapland, returning thence in 
a eertain time, and bringing home two females of 
that country, and two rein- deer. Whatever truth 
there may be in this report, it is certain, that Sir 
Henry brought two Lapland women, and two 
rein- deer to England. The women, after being 
| ſome time here, where they were conſidered as 
great curioſities, were ſent” back to their own 
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country with about fifty pounds in money, which 
"_——_ looked upon as 8 great riches, 


CHAP. CXL. 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE INQUIsfF- 
TION IN SPAIN, 


D ON Pablo Olavide, a native of Peru, had 
riſen by his abilities to the firſt places in the ad- 
miniſtration, thoſe of Intendant of the four king- 
doms of Andaluſia, and Aſſiſtant of Seville. His 
ſucceſs in theſe important offices had excited ad- 
miration and gratitude, but at the ſame time en- - 
vy, much more powerful than either of theſe ſen- 
-timents, when a new opportunity of ſignalizing 
his zeal occurred to him. The King had formed 
a deſign worthy of his beneficence, of cultivating 
and peopling that part of Sierra Morena* which 
traverſes the route from Madrid to Cadiz, a can- 
ton formerly inhabited and cultivated, but which 
was then over-run with wood, and which had 
become a place of ſhelter for robbers and wild 
* Mountains of Andaluſia in Span-. 
deeaſts. 


beaſts. This buſineſs being entruſted to Mr. 
Olavidè, he accompliſhed it in the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory manner; but he could not avoid that misfor- 
tune which generally attends great enterprizes. 
His conduct upon that occaſion offended ſeveral 
people, and among others Father Romuald, a 
German Capuchin, who had brought with him to 
Sierra Morena a patent from his general, by 
which he was declared Prefect of the new Miſ- 
ſions, and of which he wiſhed to avail himſelf, in 
order to aſſume unlimited authority in every thing 
which had even the ſmalleſt relation to religion. 


— 


He, however, found great oppoſition from a Grand 


Vicar, to whom the Biſhop of Jaen had delegated 
his powers in Sierra Morena, which was part of 
his dioceſe, and above all from Mr. Olavide, 
who, in other reſpects, gave him a friendly recep- 
tion, and admitted him into his familiarity. This 
did not prevent the diſappointed ambition of the 
monk from being irritated. Some inconſiderate ex- 
preſſions which eſcaped from Mr. Olavide, in thoſe 
moments when he was off his guard, becauſe he 
was not of a ſuſpicious temper, ferved to awaken 
the ecclaſiaſtic's reſentment, which he · diſguiſed 
under the name of zeal for religion. He foment- 
ed the diſcontent of ſome of the new ſettlers, who 
were his countrymen, and made -uſe of them to 

7 6 diſcredit 


. f 
diſcredit the eſtabliſhment and its chief. The 
memoirs which they tranſmitted to the council of 
Caſtille, were filled with the ſevereſt accuſations - 
againſt Mr, Olavide, and the council made them 
be examined by an impartial judge, and traced 
them to the corrupted ſource from which they had 

proceeded. Mr. Olavide, nevertheleſs, who was 
continuing his operations with zeal, was ſuddenly 
ordered to court, in the month of November, 
1775, in order to ſettle various matters relating 
to his miſſion. 

'Whilkt he lived in Madrid in the moſt perfect 
tenen chance diſcovered the odious plot which 
was forming againſt him. By letters which he 
intercepted, he diſcovered that Father Romuald 
had reſolved to ruin him, that he might enrich 
himſelf at his expence, and that he flattered him- 
ſelf that a reſpectable court would favour his de- 
teſtable machinations. The knowledge of theſe 
letters even reached the monarch, who referred 
the examination of them to one of his tribunals. . 
. Theſe, however, were not the only arms which 
the ambitious and revengful monk employed. 
Mr. Olavide learnt from ſome friends, whom he 
had ſtill left in Sierra Morena, that the preceding 
year Father Romuald had accuſed him to the mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs, of want of reſpect for 


divine 
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divine worſhip, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in the 
; new colony, and of having in his poſſeſſion for- 
bidden books, and that he had lately given infor- 
mation againſt him to the holy office. 

However alarming theſe news were, Mr. Ola- 
vide's conſcience gave him every reaſon to be un- 
der no apprehenſions. He continued at Madrid, 
and ſolicited the miniſters to lay the proofs of his 
innocence at the foot of the throne, or at leaſt to 
ſhew, that his long ſervices, and the important 
affairs entruſted to him, gave him every claim to 
the indulgence of his ſovereign. He preſented 
himſelf ſeveral times to the Grand | Inquiſitor, 
with every demonſtratior of ſubmiſſion, proteſt- 
ed the purity of his belief, and offered to retract 
any expreſſions which might have eſcaped from 
him to the prejudice of religion ; but his offers 
and proteſtations were received with great cool- 
neſs. 


he obſerved the moſt exemplary conduct, hoping 
thus to prevent the expected ſtorm, which, how- 
ever, was not long in appearing. On the four- 
teenth of Novemher, 1776, a grandee of Spain, 
in quality of Alguaſil, Mayor of the Inquiſition, 
accompanied by the mininſters of juſtice, arreſted 


him in his own houſe, and conveyed him to the | 


4 2 | priſon 


r 


During near a year which he ſpent at Madrid, 
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priſon of the holy office. From that moment he 
was, in a manner, loſt to his wife, his friends, 
and his relations. Until the very day on which 
ſentence was paſſed againſt him, they knew not 
what part of the world he inhabited, or whether 
he was in life, and all had renounced the hopes of 
ever ſeeing him again. At the fame time his 
wife, at the place where ſhe reſided, ſaw the offi- 
cers of the Inquiſition ſeize all his effects, books, 
and papers, whilſt another detachment did the 
ſame thing at his houſe in Seville. This event 
produced various ſenfations in Spain. Therivals 
of Mr. Olavide, the enemies whom envy and 
and ambition had raiſed up againſt him, and ſome 
enthuſiaſts, in their bitter Sy for the cauſe of God, 
conſidered it as a triumph. Several rigid citizens 
ſaw nothing in it, but a juſt puniſhment for the 
imprudences which they attributed to this illuſtri- 
ous criminal; but the moſt general ſentiments 
were conſternation and terror. Every one began 
to tremble for himſelf, and to be apprehenſive of 
- finding ſpies and accuſers even in the moſt inti- 
mate connections. 
Such were the ſentiments inſpired by terror 
during the detention of Mr. Olavide. When 
one paſſes ſuddenly from a profound calm to the 
violent agitations of a ſtorm, dangers appear to 
| | | be 
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be magnified. The moſt intrepid minds are 
daunted by unexpected ſhocks, and the apparent 
quietneſs of the Inquiſition had re-eſtabliſhed ſe- 
curity, when its ſudden revival ſpread a general 
conſternation. This firſt impreſſion was beſides 
prolonged by other circumſtances. The monks 
| imagined, that the moment was arrived, when 
they were to reſume their empire. Scarcely was 
Mr. Olavide arreſted, when it was known that 
a miſſion of Capuchins at Seville had given them- 
. ſelves up to all the exceſſes of zeal, and that they 
were declaiming with great violence againſt the 
profane theatres, which he had endeavoured to 
bring to perfection in that city. In the mean 
time, the Inquiſitions of the provinces were ſhar- 
ing in the triumphs of that capital, and making a 
trial of their riſing forces. That of Cadiz was 
obſerved to renew a ceremony, which it had 
omitted for more than half a century, and which 
it repeated every year at Madrid, that of reading 
in the moſt ſolemn manner all the decrees of the 
holy office, the bulls upon which its power is 
founded, and all thoſe anathemas which it thun- 
ders forth againſt the enemies of religion. It 
wiſhed to give this ceremony all that formality 


which is calculated to ſtrike the vulgar. It or- 
dered an edict to be publiſhed, which enjoined all 


the 


* 
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the faithful above the age of ten years to aſſiſt at 
it, under the pain of excommunication. It ap- 
peared as if the holy office intended to inſult the 
fears of the public. 

The proſecution againſt Mr. Olavide was car- 
ried on with the moſt profound ſecrecy, and his 
fate was at length decided, after a rigorous con- 
finement of one year and ſeven days, during which 
he had not enjoyed the conſolation of eur even 
one of his ſervants. | 

On the twenty-firſt of November, 1777, an 
aſſembly was held in the interior hall of the In- 
quiſition, to which were invited forty perſons of 
different orders, among whom were ſeveral gran- 
dees of Spain, general officers, prieſts, and monks. 

The fitting continued three days and a half, 
and the criminal appeared dreſſed in yellow, bear- 
ing in his hand a green wax taper, and affiſted by 
two miniſters of the holy office, while all the de- 
tails of the proceſs were read to him. The moſt 
- intereſting piece was a circumſtantial relation 
which he himſelf made of his whole life. He 
there confeſſed, that in his travels he had fre- 
quented the company of freethinkers, particu- 
larly Voltaire and Rouſſeau, with whom he had 
diſcuſſed religious queſtions, without, however, 

ſuffering himſelf to be ſeduced by their arguments 3 
PEE that 
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that he returned into Spain with ideas not very 
favourable to the clergy, and perſuaded that their 
privileges, and the opinions of the church of 
Rome, were injurious to the proſperity of ſtates: 
that ſince he had preſided over the new ſettlements 
at Sierra Morena, he had explained himſelf raſhly 
and without reflection, reſpecting thoſe obſtacles 
which impeded their progreſs, and concerning the 
the infallibility of the Pope, and the tribunal of 
the Inquiſition, but that all his expreflions had 
not conveyed that meaning which thoſe who heard 
them had thought proper to aſcribe to them. 
Next. came the depolitions of ſeventy-eight 
witneſſes, who accuſed him of having often ſpoke 
the language of modern freethinkers, of having 
uttered blaſphemies, and of having thrown ridi- 
cule upon the fathers of the church. Some of 
thoſe charges the accuſed confeſſed, but he denied 
others, aſſerting that, in all cafes, his words had. 
not been expreſſive of his real ſentiments ; that 
the object of ſome of them had been to anĩmate to 
induſtry the new ſettlers, who often made the 
exterior practices of religion a pretence for idle- 
neſs, and that in exclaiming againſt the inconve- 
niencies of celibacy, he had in view the encour- 
agement of population, ſo Oy to the * 
perity of his country. Tete 
| This 
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This attempt to exculpate himſelf appeared 
neither reſpectful nor concluſive. It was above 
alt imputed to him as a great crime, that he made 
every effort he could to pervert the courſe of juſ- 
tice in the holy office; to intercept its letters, 

and to prevail upon the witneſſes, who were 
brought againſt him, to retract what they had 
| maid, and theſe accuſations were proved 1 0 his 
own hand- writing. 

In ſhort the tribunal convicted him of all the 
crimes laid to his charge, and in conſequence of 
this pronounced ſentence againſt him, by which 
he was formally declared to be an heretic. He, 
however, interrupted the reading of this ſentence, 
to diſavow that appellation, and it was in this try- 
ing conjuncture that his conſtancy made its laſt ef- 


fort. He fainted, and fell from the bench upon 


which he was ſeated, but having recovered his 
ſenſes, the court ordered the remainder of it to be 
read. His goods were confiſcated, he was de- 
clared incapable of holding any office, he was ex- 
iled to the diſtance of twenty leagues from Ma- 
drid, the royal palaces, Seville, the ſcene of his 
eclipſed authority, and from Lima, his native 
country, and was beſides condemned to be ſhut 
-up for eight years in a monaſtery, where he was 
to employ himſelf in reading ſuch works of piety 
AS 
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as were pointed out to him, to do penance, and 
to confeſs once every month. He afterwards 
made a ſolemn abjuration, and was abſolved from 
the cenſures he had incurred, with all the forms 
preſcribed by the canons of the church. The aſ- 
ſiſtants aſſert that he ſhewed the-moſt unequivo- 
cal maks of reſignation and repentance, and that 
they could not help pitying him for che moment. 
It is pretended that the clemency of the ſo- 
vereign, and if we can believe it, that of the 
Grand Inquiſitor, moderated the rigour of his 
ſentence; that ſome of the judges were for con- 
demning him to death, and ſeveral for a public | 
and ſevere puniſhment at the leaſt ; that the pro- 

poſal for ſeverity was ſupported above all by one 
of the courtiers, whoſe fanatical zeal for the cauſe 
of God, made him believe that amends ought to 
be made for ſcandal, by ſome ſtriking. example. 
It is, however, very difficult to give the ſecret 
details of this event. Fear had repreſſed indiſj- 
eretion on the one ſide, and curioſity on the other, 
A conjecture or a queſtion might have been 
wrongly interpreted, and might have. been attend- 
ed with the moſt ſerious conſequences to its au- 
thor. To be ſilent appeared tobe the ſafeſt plan, 
and people were in that ſituation which is ſo well 


1 
deſcribed in a few words by Tacitus; i in his life of 
Agricola, adempto per PIN et loquends au- 
ee commercio. 

We muſt, however, confeſs, much to the ho- 
nour of the Spaniſh nation, that this criſis was not 
of long duration. The minds of the people be- 
gan to be at eaſe, when they reflected upon the 
goodneſs of the ſovereign, and the wiſdom of his 
- miniſters. The circumſtances even in which the 
vidtim, who had been juſt ſacrificed, found him- 
elf, contributed to diſſipate the terror of the pub- 
lic. His talents and ſucceſs had attracted the no- 
tice of envy, before it excited the animadverſion | 
of the holy office; and the people, become more 
calm, hoped that their obſcurity would ſhield them 
from the ſeverity of this tribunal. The conſe- 

quences proved that it was only temporary, and 
that milder np: WEIR in his e 8 
cabinet. | 

Mr. Olavide e . to W his 
ſentence; he was ſhut up in a convent in La 
Mancha, but having ſoon after pleaded the loſs of 
his health, he obtained permiſſion to go and drink 
the mineral waters in the neighbourhood, and as 
he did not find that benefit from them which he 
expected, he was allowed to ſeek for others in 
Catalonia, which might be of more ſervice to 
. him, 
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bim. If the ſame ſeverity which dictated his 
ſentence, had preſided over the execution of 
it, he would have been deprived of every op- 
portunity of availing himfelf of the proximi- 
ty of the frontiers. He eaſily eluded the vigi- 
lance of his keepers, and bidding adieu to his 
country, which he ſtill loved, eſcaped to France, 
where his reputation was before known, where 
he was received as the martyr of perſecution, and 
where, under the name of Count de Pilos, he leads 
a calm life; endeavouring, in the company of men 
of letters, in the intimacy of- valuable friends, 
whom his talents have procured him, and in a 
moderate enjoymient of the pleaſures of the capi- 
tal, to conſole himſelf for the loſs of his credit and 
places, and for what he feels ſtill more heavily, an 
exile which removes him for ever from the ſight 
of his fellow citizens and relations. It has been 
aſſerted, that the court of Spain demanded him of 
the court of France; but that the latter, without 
pretending to aſſert that France would, without 
diſtinction, give ſhelter to all thoſe who might be 
proſcribed by an allied nation, repreſented in an 
amicable mannner to the court of Madrid, that 
Mr. Olavidè's crimes were not of that kind which 
rendered it neceſſary for poliſhed nations mutually 
to agree to deliver up their authors. It is added, 
| that 
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that the court of Madrid, the ſeverity of which is 
not implacable, and which, as they ſay, yielded 
only to the momentary impulſe of a perſecuting 
ſpirit, which it does not really on, did not per- 
fiſt in its demand. | 

Since this event the Inquiſition has once juli 
ſied thoſe apprehenſions which it excited. Tole- 
ration, which is ſo intimately connected with hu- 
manity, beheld with indignation the puniſhment 
of a poor woman, who, convicted of ſorcery and 
witchcraft, was burnt at Seville, in 1780, by a 
ſentence of this tribunal. In other reſpects, it has 
not exerciſed its authority, but at long intervals, 
upon ſome few individuals, who having been con- 
victed of expreſſions injurious. to religion, have 
eſcaped, after having retracted what they ſaid, and | 
ſubmitted to a. ſlight penance. 

In the year 1784, at the time I was at Madrid, 
a ſcene took place, which proves that this tribu- 
nal, notwithſtanding the terror which its forms 
will always inſpire, is ſometimes leſs ſevere than 
many ſecular tribunals. A mendicant, who had 
taken up his tation at the door of a church, 
employed his leiſure in inventing and vending a 
kind of powder, to which he aſcribed ' marvellous 
qualities. He compoſed it of certain ingredients, 
N80 could not be mentioned without making 

the 
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the reader bluſh ; he deviſed certain ridiculous 
formulæ, which it was neceſſary to pronounce in 
uſing this remedy, and required his patients to 


aſſume poſtures eaſier to be imagined than de- 


ſeribed, in order that it might produce its effect. 
It was ſomething of the nature of thoſe love po- 
tions, in the power of which our ignorant anceſ- 
tors for a long time confided, and had the proper- 
ty, according to the account of this impoſtor, of 
ſecuring the affections of a lover, and melting the 
heart of the moſt obdurate female. Every thing 


that flatters our paſfrons, is the object of our re- 


dulity. The impoſtor did not fail to find cuſ- 


tomers among that claſs over whom the marvel. - 
lous has always great influence. Some ſucceſs 


produced by chance, raiſed the reputation of his 
receipt, and he took care to ſpread it, by aſſocia- 
ting himſelf with ſome women of the town. His 
powders, however, as may be readily ſuppoſed, 
were often employed without effect; but the 


greater part of his dupes, perhaps, from motives 


of ſhame, obſerved ſilence ; ſome, however, at 


length, made the affair public, and their com- 


plaints having reached the holy office, the mendi- 
cant and his accomplices were arreſted and con- 
veyed to the Inquiſition, where they were tried 


according to all the eſtabliſhed forms, The im- ; 


pudent 


. 
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pudent empirjc, in his examination; made a full 
confeſſion; he explained the compoſition of his 
powders, and gave up his preſcription and receipt. 
The reſult was one of the moſt ſingular proceſſes 
ever heard in a court of juſtice. The day of ven- 


geance at length arrived. The judges, the cri- 


minals, and an immenſe croud of f pectators of 
both ſexes, and of all claſſes, aſſembled in the 
church of the Dominicans at Madrid. Divine 
fervice, which had been interrupted by the read- 
ing of this ſtrange proceſs, was performed, and it 
was conſidered as no profanation of the houſe of 
God, to make its walls reſound with a detail of 
thoſe obſcene expreſſions which were contained in 
it. Such were the laws of the holy office, from 
which no deviation was made, even in favour of 
young ladies of quality, who were obliged to con- 
 ceal their embarraſſment behind their fans. Nay 
more, thoſe religious females who paid lefs regard 
to their ſcruples than to the privileges of their 
church, loſt no part of the ceremony, and their 
chaſte ears liſtened _—_ attention to this ſcanda- 
lous relation. | 

- When maſs was finiſhed, ſentence was pro- 
nounced and executed. It declared the mendi- 
- cant guily, and convicted of fraud, profanation, 
and 2 and condemned him to be impri- 

; ſoned 
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foned for life, after having been whipped through 
the principal ſtreets of the city. Two women, 
his accomplices, were treated with more indul- 
gence. © Soon after the three ctiminals were 
brought forth from the church of the Dominicans, 
mounted upon aſſes and eloathed each in a ſambenito, 
covered with devils, and other ſymbolical figures. 
— On their heads they wore the fatal pyramidical 
cap named coroza, which has too much reſem- 

| blance, perhaps, to the pontifical mitre. The man 
was naked from the middle, and diſcovered to the 
eyes of the ſpectators ſuch good bodily condition, 
as could be attributed only to the ſale of his pow- 
ders. The proceſſion was opened by the Mar- 
quis of Cogolludo, eldeſt fon of the Duke de Me- 
dina Celi, who, in quality of Alguazil, (Mayor), 
preſided over the ceremony. He was followed 
dy ſeveral of the grandees of Spain, intimately 
connected with the holy office, and by other offi- 
cers belonging to that tribunal. A crowd of 
people, whom curioſity had collected; filled every 
window and inundated every ſtreet. The trium- 
phal entry of a hero returning to his country, af- 
ter having ſaved it, could not have been more 
pompous, than a ceremony, the object of 'which 
was a contemptible criminal ; but this ſpectacle had 
not, like many others of the fame kind, any thing 
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in-it that could give pain tc enſibility. Never 
was a merited ſentence executed with more mild- 
neſs. Every now and then the mendicant ſtop- 
. ped, the executioner gave him a few ſlight ſtrokes 
with his whip, and immediately ſome charitable 
hand preſented him a glaſs of Spaniſh wine to re- 
vive his ſtrength, and enable him to undergo the 
remainder of his puniſhment. It is much to be 
, wiſhed, that the holy office had never exerciſed 
greater ſeverity. 

In reality, this tribunal i is far from being fo for- 
midable as is ſtill believed in foreign nations. Its 
forms, indeed, are ſufficient to alarm even thoſe 
who confide in its juſtice. The proſecution of 
the accuſed muſt be carried on with the greateſt 


= ſecrecy, and the advocate allowed them for their 


defence, muſt not confer with them, but in the 
preſence of the inquiſitors ; but what is moſt de- 
teſtable of all is, that when they communicate to 
them the depoſitions, which have been made againſt 


© them, they conceal the authors of them with the 


' utmoſt care. Notwithſtanding all this, I will 
venture to aſſert, that excepting its form of pro- 
cedure, the inquiſition in the preſent day may be 
_ Cited as a model of equity, and even of modera- 
tion. It takes every poſſible meaſure to aſcertain 
the truth of thoſe depoſitions which it receives, 

and 


* 
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and it never condemns any perſon on che teſti. 
mony of one witneſs, and without examining 
| thoſe proofs which are brought to ſubſtantiate ac- 
cuſations. To incur its cenſure one muil have 
been guilty of great and repeated faults. With a 
little circumſpection in one's words and conduct, 
reſpecting religion, one may live as happily in 
Spain as in any country in Europe. The indiſ- 
creet zeal of ſome of the commiſſaries of the in- 
quiſition, diſturbs, indeed, in certain places, the re- 


poſe of the inhabitants, by viſiting their houſes. 


to condemn licentious paintings 22 prohibited 
books; but this zeal is always checked by the 
court, or the Grand Inquiſitor, whoſe office in 
the preſent reign has been entruſted to wiſe and 


enlightened prelates only. 


I was told at Cadiz, that a French contuidrazal ; 
houſe, having received a quantity of leather, of 
French manufacture, was very much alarmed on 
being viſited by the miniſters of the holy office. 
- "Theſe miniſters. requeſted to ſee the leather which 
had lately arrived, and having remarked that it 
was ſtamped with the figure of the Virgin Mary, 
which was the particular mark of the manufacta- 
ry from which it had been brought, they exclaim- 
ed loudly againſt this profanation ; they pretended 
that theſe hides being for the purpoſe of making 
f ö ſhoes, 
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ſhoes, the image of the mother of God ran a great 
_ riſk of being trodden under foot, and on that ac- 
count they confiſcated them. This affair was re- 
ferred to the ſupreme tribunal at Madrid, and the 
leather was ſent thither ; but the merchants, who 
were alarmed for their property, having made ap- 
plication to the court, through the medium of 
their ambaſſador, the complaint was received in 
the manner in which it ought. The officers of 
the inquiſition were ordered not to moleſt ſtran- 
gers upon ſuch frivolous pretenpes, and the mer- 
chants recovered both their property and their 
former tranquillity. 
On other occaſions, ſtill more recent, the mi- 
niſtry and the Grand Inquiſitor himſelf, have pro- 
tected the oppreſſion of the ſubaltern officers of 
the holy office. In a city of Andaluſia, they 
wiſhed to diſturb a French houſe, becauſe they 
were Proteſtants, and when it was objected that 
the Engliſh, and people of other northern nations, 
were tolerated in Spain, though heretics, they re- 
plied, that no other religion but the Catholic was 
known in France. The caſe of this perſecuted 
n it 
found protection | 
Tn ſhort, ſuppoſing there were really more per- 
ſecution in the provinces than in the capital, it 
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ean never be attended with great inconveniences, 
becauſe every ſentence of the provincial tribunals - 
is of no force until it has obtained the ſanction of 
that of Madrid, which, on this account, is called 
ſuprema.. Beſides, the court at preſent takes more 
concern than ever in the adminiſtration of the holy 
office, and this undoubtedly not with a view to 
increaſe its ſeverity. In 1784, a regulation was 
made that when any grandee of Spain, any of his 
Majeſty's miniſters, any officer of his troops, and, 
in a word, any perſon in place, ſhould be proſe- 
cuted, the whole proceſs ſhould be laid before the 
King, in order to be reviſed and examined. The 
principal citizens have therefore obtained by this 
law, one more ſafeguard againſt the rigours of 
the inquiſition; but it is much to be regretted, 
that it is granted only to thoſe claſſes who can 
never want protection, rather than to thoſe whoſe 
obſcurity often renders their complaints ineffec- 
tual, and who conſequently may more eaſily be 
treated with injuſtice. The people almoſt every 
where are in turns oppreſſed and neglected by the 
laws, becauſe they have no ſhare in the formation 
of them. 
The holy office ſtill remains in | poſſeflion of A 
duty which it exacts in the ſea ports from every 


veſlel that enters them, on account of a viſit which _ 
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it is authorized to make, in order to be aſſured that 

they contain nothing which may give offence to 
religion. For a long time this viſit has been 
given up, but the duty continues to be levied. 


CHAP, CxLI. 


OF THE BIGOTRY OF THE SPANIARDS: 


Ir; is ſaid that the Spaniards ( being a mixed peo» | 
ple) deſcending from the Goths, Moors, Jews, 
and ancient Spaniards, borrowed ſuperſtition from 
the Jews, melancholy from the Moors, pride from 
the Goths, and from the original natives, a deſire 
and "thirſt of the firſt of all earthly bleſſing Li- 
lerty. One inftance of their pride may be ſeen 
in Berkley's Icon Animarum, who fays, that a cob- 
ler being upon his death bed, gave in charge to 
his eldeſt ſon, above all things, to endeayour to 
preſerve and retain the majeſty of ſo great a fa- 
mily, | 
The common people are the greateſt bigots in 
the world. They do not look upon an Engliſh- 
man as a Chriſtian; and the life of a man, not a 
5 


1 . 
Chriſtian, is of no more importance in their eyes, 
than the life of a dog. It is not therefore ſafe for 
a Proteſtant to truſt himſelf far from the maritime 
cities, as an hundred unforeſeen incidents may 
ariſe, among people ſo ignorant and ſuperſtitious, 
to render it very unſafe for a man, known to be a 
Proteſtant. If it be aſked how the conſuls, Engliſh ' 
merchants, &c, eſcape ? I can give no other reaſon 
than whata Spaniard gave me, when I put that 
queſtion to him: © Sir,“ ſaid he, “ we have. 
men here, who are Proteſtants all day, and Papiſts 
all night; and we have chapels where they go, 
into which no other people are admitted. How- 
ever, I was convinced, before J went into Spain 
this time, from what I remembered formerly, that 
it was ſo neceſſary to appeat a good Catholic, that 
I always carried a little crucifix or two, ſome 
beads, and other accidental marks of my faith 
and where I ſtaid any time, or, indeed, where I 
- Dept upon the road, I took occaſion to let ſome 
of thoſe powerful proteftors be ſeen, as it were by 
chance. It it very neceſſary to avail one's ſelf of 
ſuch innocent ſ:auds, in a country where inno- 
cence itſelf may not be ſufficient to ſhield you 
from religious bigotry, and where people, think 
they are ſerving God, by deſtroying men. | 

OS I really 
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L really thought, that philoſophy and reafon en- 
tered into Spain by-the ſame gates at. which the 
* Jeſuits were turned out of the kingdom; and, I 
- ſuppoſe, ſome did; but it muſt be many years be- 
fore it is ſufficiently diffuſed over the whole na- 
tion, to render it a country like France, where 
men, who behave with decency and decorum, 
may live, or paſs through, without the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion or inconvenience on the ſcore of reli- 
gion, if they do not meddle with n or for- 

tifications. > 
'That you may not imagine my ſuſpicions of 
the danger of paſling through Spain are ill found- 
ed, I will relate what happened to two Engliſh 
gentlemen of faſhion at Murcia as I had it from 
the mouth of one of them lately. They had pro- 
_ cured letters of recommendation from ſome friends 
to the Alguazil, or chief magiſtrate of the town; 
and as there were ſome unfavourable appearances 
at their firſt entering Murcia, they · thought it 
right to ſend their letters directly to the Alguazil, 
who, inſtead of aſking them to his houſe, or viſit- 
ing them, ſent a ſervant to ſay he was ill, and who 
was directed to invite them to go that night to the 
eomedy. They thought it right, however, to ac- 
cept- the invite on, extraordinary as it was. The 
Alguazil's 
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Alguazil's fervant conducted them to the theatre, 
and paid, (being directed ſo to do) for their ad- 
mittance. He conducted his ſtrangers into the 
pit, and retired. The comedy was then begun; 
but, nevertheleſs, the eyes of the whole houſe were 
turned upon;them, and their's, to their great aſto- 
niſhment, upon the fick Alguazil with his whole 
family. Thoſe near whom they ſtood, retired to 
ſome diſtance. They could not, he faid, conſider 
the manner in which they were looked at, and re- 
tired from, but to ariſe from diſguſt or diſlike, 
more than frem curioſity, This reception, and 
the manner in which they had been ſent there, de- 
prived them of all the amuſement the houſe af- 
forded ; for though the performers had no great 
excellence, there was, among the female part of 
the audience, more beauty than they expected. 
Mr. B-—, one of the gentlemen, at length diſ- 
covered near him in the pit, a man whom he 
kneꝛv to be an Iriſhman, and in whoſe counte- 
Dance he plainly perceived a defire to ſpeak, but 


ſeemed with-held by prudence. At length, how- | 


ever, he got near enough to his countryman, to 
hear him ſay, without appearing to addreſs himſelf 
to any body, © Go hence]! go hence.” They 
did ſo; and the next morning, though it was a 
fine town, which they wiſhed to examine, and to 
e e ſpend 


11 

ſpend ſome time in, ſet off early for Carthagena, 
where they had ſome particular friends, to whom 
they related the Aguatil's very extraordinary be- 
haviour, as well as that of the company at the 
theatre. It was near the time of the carnival at 
Carthagena. The conduct of Don Marco to the 

two gentlemen ſtrangers, became the ſubject of 
converſation, and indeed of indignation among 


_ the Spaniards of that civilized city, and the Al- 


 guazil, who came to the carnival there ſoon af- 


ter, died by the Hands of an aſſaſſin; he was 
ſtabbed by a maſk in the night. Now ſuppoſe 
this man loſt his life at Carthagena for his ill be- 
haviour to 'the two ſtrangers at Murcia, or for 
any other cauſe, it is very certain, if natives are 
ſo liable to allaffination, ſtrangers are not very 

3 
To give you ſome idea of the addreſs of 
the pulpit oratory in Spain, about ſixty or 
| ſeventy years ago, (and it is not, in general, 
much better at preſent) take the following ſpeci- 
men, which I aſſure you is ſtrictly true: 

A preacher holding forth in the place called 
Las Manzanas, at Madrid, after informing his 
auditors of the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, added, 

« And is it not ſtrange, that we till continue to 
2 4 ſin on and live without repentance ? O Lord 32% 
| . | God! 


6 

God! faid he, why ſuffereſt thou ſuch ungrateful 
and wretched ſinners to live ?**—And inſtantly 
giving himſelf a violent box on the ear, the whole 
aſſembly followed his example, and four thouſand 
 foufflets were given and received in the twinkling 
of an eye. A French Ambaſſador, from whoſe 
memoirs I take this ſtory, was upon that inſtant 
burſting out in laughter, at the pious ceremony, 
had he, not been checked by one of his friends, 


who happened to ſtand near, and who aſſured : 


him, that neither his rank nor character would 
have ſaved him, had he been ſo indiſcreet; for 
the enraged populace would have cut him in a 
thouſand pieces! Whereupon he hid his face in 
his handkerchief, and boxed his own ears more 
for the love of himſelf, tian from any religious 
motive. 


=. 


* 


CHAP, CxLII. 


cou ARISON BETWEEN THE INHABITANTS oF 
THE SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN CLIMATES. 


GI1RONE is a fortified city, and well built 

but every houſe has the appearance of a convent ; 

I was going to fay a gaol. I went to the mar- 
Q 6 ket 
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ket in che morning, where fruit, fleſh, and 8 
getables were to be ſold in abundance; but in- 


| Read of that noiſe which French and Engliſh mar- 
 kets abound with, a general ſilence and gravity 


reigned throughout, which can hardly be thought 
poſſible, where ſo many buyers and ſellers were 


collected together. There I bought a baſket of 


figs, but the vender of them ſpoke to me as ſoftly 


as if we had been engaged in a conſpiracy, yet 


_ ſhe did not attempt to impoſe; I dare ſay ſhe 


aſked me no more than ſhe would have demanded 
of a Spaniard. The manners of people are cer- 
. tainly- infectious ; my fpirits- ſunk. in this town, 
and I wanted nothing but the Catalan language, 
and a long cloak, to make me a compleat Spa- 
niard. Our inn was the Golden Fountain, and 


_ conſidering it was in Spain, not a bad one. If 


the town, however, was gloomy, the country 
round about it exhibited all the beauties nature 
can any where boaſt of. 

In climates, fays 'fome writer, where the 
earth ſeems to be the pride and maſter-piece of 
nature, rags. and dirt, and ghaſtly countenan- 
ces, and miſery under every form, are oftener 


met with than in thoſe countries leſs favoured by 


nature; and the forlorn and wretched condition 


* 


of tie people in general ſeems to belie and diſ- 
a x grace 


Se, 


grace their native ſoil, Certain it is, that the na- 
tives of the ſouthern parts of Europe, have neither 
the beauty, ſtrength, nor comelineſs of men born 
in more northern climates: I have ſeen, in the 
ſouth of France, in Spain, and in Portugal, the 

aged, eſpecially of both ſexes, who hardly ap- 
peared human] Nor do you ſee, in general, even 
among the youthful, much more beauty than that 
which youth alone muſt give, for youth is beauty. 
Whoeyer compares the natives of Switzerland, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, with thoſe of 
Spain, Portugal, or other climates, will find, that 
men born among cold, bleak mountains, are in- 
finitely ſuperior to thoſe of the fineſt climates un- 
der the ſun. Perhaps, however, this difference 
may ariſe more from the want of liberty, than the 
power of climate. Oh Liberty ! ſweet Liberty ! 
without thee life cannot be enjoyed ! Thou pa- 
rent of comfort, whoſe children bleſs thee, though 
they dwell among the barren rocks, or the moſt 
ſurly regions of the earth | Thou bleſſeſt in ſpite 
of nature; and, in ſpite of nature, tyranny brings - 
curſes, 


« O LIBERTY ! thou Goddeks heavenly bright, 
4 Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight; 
| . | 4 Eternal 
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« Eternal Pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

« And ſiniling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
* FEas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy fight. 

& Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
& Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and 8 to "hs 
« day.“ 
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Je. 


otwithflanding ten editions of this very entertaining work have 


been publi the preſent appears to have received very conſidera- 
E being enriched by a variety of anec- 


dotes and obſervations on life, a fœ of bis be ſermon, ſeveral 


elegant extrafts. The eſſence of the immortal Sterne may be ſaid to be 


; compriſed in this volume. | | 
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DIAN, RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, CONNOISSEUR, 
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The ſelections from the SPECTATOR, TATLER, and the 
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ſeparate for fix ſhillings, 
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In a pocket volume, with a corre& MAP of the ROUTES of 
| the POSTS and PUBLIC CARRIAGES, correct) engraved 
from one juſt publiſhed by authority at Paris. 


A New Edition of 
The GENTLEMAN's GUIDE in his TOUR * 
FRANCE. 


© Containing obſervations on every curious and ain object, 
the Expence of Travelling in a Poſt Chaiſe, Stage Coach, or in- 
land Water Carriage. The Diſtances of the Towns, and the beſt 
Houſes of Accommodation. Alſo, an Account of the. Products; 
and Manufactories; with Mr. Neckar's Acc Gat of the Finances. 
The diffe:ent Coins are here reduced to Englith Money. | 


Price 3s. 6d, . 
hin alſo be had at Dover, Margate» Weymouth, and Brighton. 


A TOUR through HOLLAND, DUTCH BRABANT, the. 
AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, and part of FRANCE. 


In. which is included a deſcription of Paris and its environs. 
With an accurate Map of the Low Countries, | 
By the late HARRY PECKHAM, Eſd. 


One of his Majeſty's Counſel, and Recorder of the City of 
Chicheſter, : 


The 4th edition, price 38. 6d. half-bound. 


TOUR of ITALY, with a Map, 45. 64. 
TOUR of SWITZERLAND, . 


Including M. De SavsuRz's Account of his Expedition to the 
ſummit of MOUNT BLANC, which has been often attempted, 
but never before accompliſhed, with a Map, 28. 6d. 


Each of theſe TOURS contains all the Information that can be 
uſeful to TnavzsLLERs, and entertaining to RzaD>rs ; among 
which are the expences upon the road, regulated by-the mode of 
travelling, The different coins of each country are alſo ex- 


plained. 


* — 


The 


The Fourth Edition, much enlarged, N 


. (Ornamented with a conſiderable number of new plates, containe-- 
ing ſeveral views in the newly diſcovered iſlands, ſundry animals, 
an exact repreſentation of an Human Sacrifice, Captain Cook's 
head from Pin ;o's medal, and a chart of =o new d. ſcovecies with 
the tracks of the ſhips) 


A COMPLETE ABRIDGMENT of Captain COOK's VOY - 
AGES round the WORLD; 


Containing a faithful account of all the diſcoveries with the 
tranſactions at each place, a deſcription of the inhabitants with 
their manners and cuſtoms, a full detail of the circumſtances re- 


lative to Captain Cook's death, and an account of his — by Cap- 
tain King. ; 


' Thoſe who ſuperintend the education of youth of either ſex 
cannot- put"into their hands a more acceptable work, for the amuſe- 4 
ment of leiſure hours, than theſe late voyages of diſcovery, which 
abound with matter highly intereſting and entertaining. 


| In two volumes. Pricg eight ſhillings in boards. | | 
. Either volume may be had ſeparate. Price four ſhillings. 
| 4 


9 4 _ 
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A JOURNEY through SWEDEN; - 
Containing a particular account of its Population, Cuſtoms, and 
Maaners of its Inhabitants, Agriculture, Commerce, and 

_ Fingaces, | 
To which is added, 
An ABRIDGED HISTORY of the KINGDOM, 


And its different forms of Government, from the Acceſſion of 
GusTAvus the FingT, in 1553, to the year 1786; with ſme - 

- particulars relative to the DAN isn CourT, from the year 1772, 
and to the Life of the unfortunate 


COUNT 'STRUENSEE. 
Tranſlated from the French. | 


Price five thillings in boards, 


4 


ES The BRITISH CHRONOLOGIST; 


Comprehend'ng- every material occurrence relating to Car AT 
BIT AIN, from the invaſion of the Romans to the preſent time; 
with the prices of the various articles oy proviſion at different pe- 
riods. Alſo a complete Index. 


Is three large octavo volumes. Price one guinea ak 
The 


LOVE and MADNESS. . 


A ſtory too true. 
The fourth edition, with improvements. Y 
Price four thillings, ſewed. . 


This book was ſold for halt a guinea before this improved edition 
was Pane . 


— . #. ” - * 


—_ 


The VIRTUOSI's MUSEUM; -— 


A Collection of elegant Views; in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and WALES; engraved from the drawings of . 


PAUL SAN DBV, EG. R. A. 
With deſcriptions to each N _ there A oa 


Pries Five Pounds Thirteen Shillings, half-baund. 


7 
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The fol'owin enen Selections by the Rev. 8 | 
Apaus, A. M. are calculated for the inſtruction as well as en- 
tertainment of youth. The whole nine volumes, one pound ſeven 
logs C. Gxpence ; z or they are ſo. . fot three ſhil- 

35 os 


Omne tulit ra: gui miſcuit le 4 15 Hor. 


| The FLOWERS of ANCIENT and MODERN moforr.; 


Chmprehending, on a new plan, the moſt remarkable and inte- 
reſting events, as well az ancient and modern characters; de- 
_ for the | n and entertainment of youth. 68. 


Two volumes. 


The FLOWERS of MODERN. TRAVELS; 


Being elegant, entertaining, and inſtructive extracts, ſelected 
from the work of the moſt celebrated t avellers, ſuch as Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir W. Hamilton, Baron de Tatt, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Moore, Dr. Troil, Addiſon, Bridone, Coke, Wraxall, Savary, 
Topham, Sherlock, Douglas, Lady M. W. Montague, &c. ** | 
intended chieflly for young people of both ſexes. * 


* Two volumes. RS 
MQDERN 


MODERN VOYAGES; 


Containing a Variety of uſeful and entertaining Facts reſpeQt- 
ing the EXPEDITIONS, and the principal Diſcoveries of 


CAVENDISA, WALLIS, PORTLOCK, 

, DAMPIER, CARTERET, PATERSON, 
ANSONSp BOUGANYVILLE, And others, 
BYRON, DIXON, 


Comprehending, The lateſt authentic Accounts from BOTA- 
NY BAY ;—the - moſt intereſting Particulars of BRISSON's 
Narrative of his Shipwreck and Captivity ; the Shipwreck of the“ 
ANTELOPE, Eaſt India Packet, and a Deſcription of the ami- 
able Inhabitants of the PELEW ISLANDS, never before known 

to any European ;3—alſo curious Information from ſeveral ingeni- 
ous Writers and Travellers. 


— «A inch Saves. 68. 
Two volumes. of 


ANECDOTES; BON MOTS, and bre $ 
7 " TRAITS, 


— 0 1 


Of che greateſt princes, politicians, philoſophers, poets, orators, | 
and wits of modern times ; ſuch as the Emperor Charles V. King 
of Pruffia, Peter the Great, Henry IV. Charles XII. Lewis XIV.. 


CS Dryden, S nl John- 
One volume. 


CURIOUS THOUGHTS ON MAN ; 


Chiefly abridged or ſele cted from the celebrated works of Lord 
Klus, Lord MonBnopDo, Dr. Dux Ax, the immortal Mon- + 
+ TESQUIEU, Dr. GorDsMITH, and others, replete with uſeful 
and entertaining inſtruction on a variety of important ſubjects ; 
including the reſemblance between the faculties of brutes and — 
human ſpecies, particularly the Ox anouTANG. 
Social Nature of Man, Population, Manners, Origin of Lows 
- the Female Sex, Love in the Eaft, Love in the North, Marriage 
I Ceremonies, Cruelty, Unnatural Cuftoms, Averſions, Coaches, 
| Houſes and Furniture, Eating and Drinking, Commerce, Govern- 
ment, Agriculture, Peace and _ Mufic, Gaming, Luxury, 
Sc. &c. 


Deſi to promote a ſpirit Xa uiry in youth ; and to 
mako the hiſtory of the humn ſpecies familar to ordinary ca- 
pacities. 38. 

« The proper fludy of mankind is man.” Pope. 
One volume. 5 


The ENGLISH PARNASSUS; 


Being a new ſelection of didactic, deſcriptive, pathetic, plain- « 

tive, and paſtoral poetry, extracted from the works of the lateſt 
and moſt celebrated Poets; ſuch as Doctors Beattie, Johnſon, / 
Hawkſworth, Olgilvie, Goldſmith, and Young; Mrs. Barbauld, - 
Miſs Falconer, Miſs More, Miſs Carter, Hon. C. J. Fox, Chur- 
chill, Cooper, Hayley, Warton, Crabbe, Fitzgerald, Burns, Thur- 
fton, Pratt, Renwick, Hartſon, Skinner, Jerningham, Hudſon, 
Pope, Thomſon, Philips, Blair, &c. &c. q 


One volume. 


—Y 


A vosz for the DocTors, or 
The AESCULAPIAN LABYRINTH EXPLORED; _ 


In a ſeries of inſtructions to young Phyſicians, Surgeons, Actouch- 
ers, Apothecaries, Druggifts, and Praftitioners of every denomi- 
nation, in town and country. Interſperſed with a variety of riſi- 
ble anecdotes, affecting the FacuLTy. - 


Inſeribed to the COLLEGE of WIGS. 
By GREGORY GLYSTER, an old Pratitioner. 
1 Twenty more, kill them too!” Bobadil. 
Price three thillings and Gix-pence. 


A NEW COLLECTION; 
In four volumes $vo. | 
Price 11. 88. bound, or 11. 4s. in boards, C 
ORIGINAL PRECEDENTS in cow N VAN; 
Settled and approved by the moſt eminent Conveyancers; inter- 
ſperſed with the obſervations and opinions of Counſel upon various 
intricate caſes. 


The whole ſelected from the drafts of actual ice, and now 
firſt publiſhed under the immediate inſpection - 


THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Of the Inner Temple, 


BARRISTER AT LAW, 


Vſeful principally to Magiſtrates and Lawyers, | 
. A new edition, corrected and enlarged, of 
A COMPENDIOUS DIGEST of the STATUTE LAW, 


Compriſing the ſubſtance and effect of all the public Acts of 
Pa llament in force from Magna Charta to the preſent time. 


By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, 
Barriſter at Law, 
Price thirteen ſhillings bound. 


- 


— — 


(With a PoxTRA1T of the AuTron, by Wal kx) 


The eleventh edition, enlarged by a ſupplement, containing prac- 
- tical obſervations upon thorn wounds and punctured tendons. 


The GENTLEMAN's STABLE DIRECTORY; 
a Or, Mopzxx SysTEM of Farxteny ; 


Comprehending _ uſeful inſtruction fot Equeſtrian manage 
ment in ſickneſs or ealth; diſeaſes are traced to their origin, 
and the cauſes explained ; proper modes of prevention are parti- 
cularly pointed out, and the direct methods of cure clearly con- 
firmed. Occaſional obſervations are introduced upon the errone- 
ous treatment, and almoſt obſolete preſcriptions of Gibſon, Brac- 
ken, Bartlet, Oſmer, and others; with general directions for buy - 
ing and ſelling, feeding, bleeding, purging and getting into condi- 

. bras for their various purpoſes, horſes of every denomination. 


To which are now added, 


Applicable and Experimental Remarks upon the proper treat- 
ment of draught horſes, the qualifications and dangerous practice 
of country farriers, and the deſtructive — of farmers 


ſervants. , 
By WILLIAM TEFLIN, Sufgeon., 
To this edition is annexed, 
A liſt of genuine and approved Horſe Medicines, 3 at 
the Diſpenſary of the Author. 


Sold by the publiſher, and one agent in _ cities and 
pal towns in England. 
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Mrs. Col & is evidently a well informed woman in the art of 
Cooker; ; her treatiſe appears to be very carefully executed, and 
will prove highly uſeful. She has likew.ſe given inſtructions for 


brew. f in all its branches; beſides a marketing table, another for 
0 | buying 


. 


buying and ſelling, anda FER of A dal book. An 
-ex:icnhve collection of family* preſcriptions from Doctors Buchan, 
Futhergill, * Tiſſot, and other eminent butler, is alſo 
added, 


For the above character of aa” Cole's excellent collection of 
receipts in cookery, L Sc. &c, See laſt Appendix to 
Critical Review. | * 


- - 


This Book is called 
The LADY's COMPLETE GUIDE; 


Or, COOKERY and CONFECTIONARY i in all their 
Branches. 


The whole forming the moſt complete ſtem ever yet — 
under ev ery head, VIE. 


_ Roaſting—boiling—made dithes of beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
pork, &c.—Dreffing all forts of poultry, wild fowl, and game 
turtle and mock turtle —ſoups, gravies, and broths—fricacies—fiſh 
in various ways—ſauces of every ſort—pickling, preſerving, pott - 
ing and collaring—paſtry of every esa lonary—elegant 
ſma!! favory diſhes for ſuppers—bil's of fare throughout the year 
a monthly /iſt of things inſeaſun—ornaments for grand entertain- 
ments—poſſets—gruels—white-potz—making bacon and hams— 
d:efing all kinds of — Ts excellent 2 ; 
of made wines and cyder. 


By Mrs. MARY COLE, _ 
.Cook to the Right Hon. the Ear. of DxoGneDa. 
To which is added, in order to render it as perfect as poſſible, 
The COMPLETE BREWER; 


Containing familiar inſtructions for brewing all ſorts - of beer * 
ale, and managing the cellar. 


Alſo, The FAMILY PHYSICIAN; 


Comprehending a conſiderable collection of approved preſcriptions 
for almaſt every common complaint, by Mead, Sydenham, Tiſſot, 
- Fothergill, Elliot, Buchan, and others. 


The third Edition. Price feven ſhillings bound. ; 
be WOMAN, | 


'S | 5 — 5 w 0 M A x. N 2 


We Sketches of the Hiftory, Genius, Diſpe — Cu 
- toms Importance of Re Ag Sx 4 in We of the World. 1 


xt Illuſtrated with fingular , Anecdotes, and entertaining um. 
| tives, ſupported by Authority. : 5 | 


By A FRIEND TO THE SEX. 
« Nature made you to temper Man.” Orway. 


. One volume, Price three, ſhillings. | 


ii — — — a 


| | The Third Edition, with conſiderable Additions, 

With a Portrait, from a painting by Gar1xsno0r00 GH, 
The L IF E of the late DUCHESS of KINGSTON, 
During her connection with the Duke, her refidence at Dreſden, 


* Vienna, St, Peterſburgh, Verſailles, and ſeveral other gourts of 
Europe; alſo a faithful copy of her fingular Will. | 


Price three ſhillings and ſixpence. 


1 
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1 The ov vn Ev1710n improved and enlarged, W | 
aa, containing above one thouſand articles. 


The GARDENER's POCKET CALENDAR; 
10 On a new plan, alphabetically arranged, with the neceſſary direc- 


tions for keeping a Garden in proper order at a ſmall expence, and 
for raiſing Flowers in every month of the year. Alſo, for culti- 


 vating Vegetables, for the uſe of an army in camp or garriſon. 


— — — 1 
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1 The POEMS of Mr. GRAY; | 
With Notes by Gilbgrt Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow of Jeſus 

i College, Cambridge. 

. cui fit, cui mens di viniur, atque os * 

ll 2 ci ſonaturam, dex nominis bujus honorem. Horat. 

3 Creative 3 ; and the glow divine, I 

A 7 eee ee eee | 

A and gality 0 

| ile form the port, and theſe ſhine in thee ! 


Price four ſhillings in boards, 


